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PREFACE. 


-4 

L arge extracts being made in these volumes from 
the despatches of the Spanish ambassadors residing 
at the court of Elizabeth, it is necessary- for me to say 
briefly to what extent I consider those despatches worthy 
of credit. Foreign ministers in England or elsewhere 
are not usually admitted to domestic secrets of state. 
Their private information is generally imperfect; they 
are often purposely deceived; and their reports at all 
times if unsupported by other evidence must be received 
with hesitation and distrust. To a large extent these 
considerations will qualify the belief which we can give 
to the letters of the Count de Feria, the Bishop of 
Aquila, and their successors; but there were circum- 
stances in the position of the representatives of Philip 
the Second which gave them unusual opportunities of 
knowing the truth, while at the same time exact infor- 
mation was of especial importance to their master. At 
the accession of Elizabeth three-fourths of the population 
of England, a third of the Privy Counci4 and a large 
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minority of the lay Peers, were opposed to the alteration 
of religion. When the Queen had declared for the 
Reformation, it was to Philip that the Catholics looked 
for advice and support; and it was the chief duty of 
his ambassadors to keep the party together, and to com- 
municate to them the wishes of the court of Spain. The 
more moderate of Mary’s ministers who were retained 
upon the Council, were Philip’s personal Mends, and 
were in receipt of pensions from the Spanish Crown ; 
while Philip again at the outset of his reign was Eliza- 
beth’s single foreign ally, and the necessity of keeping 
on good terms with her brother-in-law, which no one 
felt more acutely than Elizabeth herself, obliged her to 
treat his ministers with exceptional confidence. 

For these reasons I think it likely that the Spanish 
ambassadors possessed sources of information which the 
representatives of foreign states are usually without. I 
tTiink that no deception could have been long practised 
upon ^^b pi^m by either party in the Council which would 
not have been betrayed by the other. They -write at all 
times with a certain mastery of the situation ; and in no 
instance, where their statements can be tested by other 
criteria, have I found them to have been seriously mis- 
taken. 

The Spanish archives are preserved in admirable order 
in the Castle of Simancas, a state fortress eight miles 
from the city of Valladolid. The courtesy of the Madrid 
Gk>vemment gave me unrestricted access to every docu- 
ment in the collection; and I take the opportunity of 
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acknowledgmg gratefully the attention and assistance 
■which I received from the Archivero, Don Manuel Gon- 
zalez. I desire also to express my obligations to the 
accomplished Count de Laborde, who has the care of the 
Imperial Archives at Paris ; to the keepers of tb.e MSS. 
in the Imperial Library; and to Mr. Hardy, Mr. Brewer, 
and Mr. Gairdner, in the English Record Office. Nor 
can I omit to mention the late Mr. Turnbull, who, before 
the intolerance of a part of the religious world deprived 
the country of his services, was also employed in the 
Record Office, on the Calendar of the Elizabethan State 
Papers. Mr. TumbuU could have felt no sympathy 
■with the work in which I was engaged, but he spared no 
pains to be of use to me : and inadmittmg me to a share 
of his private room, enabled me to witness the ability 
and integrity with which he discharged his own duties. 

A further and most important assistance I have re- 
ceived from the Marquis of Salisbury, who has permitted 
me to examine the private papers of Lord Burleigh, 
which are preserved at Hatfield. It is impossible to 
overrate the value of these documents. To know at any 
given conjuncture the opinion of Sir William Cecil upon 
it, is to know all which any modem inquirer is likely to 
anive at. A large portion of the earlier Cecil papers are 
in the Record Office, or in the British Museum; and so 
fer as the history has been at present carried, the in- 
formation which I have derived from the Hatfield collec- 
tion, though most important in itself, is in extent com- 
paratively small. If I live to continue my work, and the 
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same permission is kindly continued to me, it will be of 
inestimable moment. 

Tbe frontispiece is from a miniature in the collection 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, who has been good enough 
to allow it to be engraved. 

I have made an alteration in the form of the book, for 
which I must request the indulgence of the public. The 
accession of Elizabeth is the commencement of a new 
epoch in the history of the Eeformation. There may be 
persons who having gone so fer with me, may not care to 
accompany me further ; others may be interested in the 
later and brighter period, who may not care to encumber 
themselves with the earliei’ volumes: while the story 
therefore is continued without interruption, I have made 
the present publication the commencement as it were of 
a second work ; and the portion already before the world 
will be made complete as soon as possible by the addi- 
tion of an Index. 


J. A. F. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Q ueen MARY ceased to breathe an hour before CHip i 
daylight on Thursday the lyth of November. " 7 ^ 
Parliament opened as usual at eight for the morning 17 
session, when a message from the Peers required the 
immediate presence of the Commons. As they appeared 
at the bar of the Upper House, the Chancellor Arch- 
bishop Heath rose and said — 

‘ The cause of your calling hither at this time is to 
signify to you that all the lords here present are cer- 
tainly certified that God this present morning hath 
called to His mercy our late Sovereign Lady Queen 
Mary ; which loss, as it is most heavy and grievous to 
us, so have we no less cause another way to rejoice with 
praise to Almighty God, for that He hath left unto u» 
a true lawful and right inheritress to the crown of this 
realm, which is the Lady Elizabeth, second daughter to 
our late Sovereign Lord of noble memory King Henry 
the Eighth and sister to our late said queen ; of whose 
most lawful right and title in the succession of the 
Crown, thanks be to God! we need not to doubt. 
Wherefore the lords of this House have determined, 
with your assents and consents, to pass from hence to 
the palace, and there to proclaim the said Lady Elizabeth 
Queen of this realm without further tract of time.’ 

ELIZ. I. B 
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History of Esigland. 

CHij- 1 The Commons answered ; ‘ God save Queen Elizabeth ! 
ijjg long may she reign over us ! ’ The vacancy of the throne 
had dissolved parliament ; and at once, while it was stiU 
morning, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Win- 
chester, Lord Shrewsbury, and Lord Bedford rode 
through London with the heralds, making known from 
Palace Yard to the Tower the change which had passed 
over the realm. 

The proclamation had been sketched in haste by Sir 
William Cecil. It declared Elizabeth ‘the only right 
heir by blood and lawful succession,’ and charged all 
persons of every degree, under pain of the new Queen’s 
indignation, to keep themselves quiet, and under no 
pretence to break the order of the established law. 

In the sudden snapping of the chain which had bound 
them there was a fear that the citizens might be tempted 
into dangerous excesses. 

But for a moment the past was forgotten in the pre- 
sent. The bells which six years before had rung in 
triumph for Mary’s accession now pealed as merrily for 
her death. The voices which had shouted themselves 
hoarse in execrations on Northumberland were now as 
loud in ecstacy that the miserable reign was at an end. 
Through the November day steeple answered steeple; 
the streets were spread with tables, and as the twilight 
closed blazed as before with bonfires. The black do- 
’ minion of priests and priestcraft had rolled away, like 
night before the coming of the dawn. Elizabeth, the 
people’s idol, dear to them for her sister’s hatred, the 
morning star of England’s hope, was Queen. 

So deep had been the indignation at the Smithfield 
cruelties, so intense the national humiliation at the loss 
of Calais, that Catholics and Protestants forgot their 
animosities in the prospect of change. Elizabeth was 
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The Reign of Elizabeth. 

the favourite daughter of Henry, whose character she Chap i 
was supposed to inherit, and whose reign was the last ijjg " 
bright spot on which the nation looked back with pride. 

The Reformers saw in her their child and pupil, whose 
life had all but paid the forfeit of her fidelity to their 
instructions ; in her ultimate submission and conformity aii parties 
the orthodox found a guarantee that they need not fear Hisabe^’s 
from her a return to revolutionary fanaticism ; while, as **'^“'“* 
Philip had declared in her favour, the Conservative peers 
and statesmen, who inherited the national traditions, 
supported her as the best security for the maintenance 
of the Spanish alliance and for the protection of the 
country against foreign invasion. One rival only pos- 
sessed claims which would bear inspection. But Mary 
Stuart was Dauphiness of France. In the possible 
eventual union of the crowns of Scotland, France, and 
England, the politicians of Spain and the Low Countries 
saw their own ruin ; and even in religion, however un- 
certain they might feel as to her real convictions, Eliza- 
beth seemed preferable to the daughter-in-law of the 
sovereign who had fostered Wyatt’s insurrection, and 
taught every Catholic in the realm to fear and hate him. 

Philip therefore having failed to secure the entail of the 
crown for himself, had signified his desire, through the 
Count de Feria, for the undisputed succession of his 
sister-in-law. And though Philip had left behind him 
no single personal friend, his position as England’s soli- 
tary ally, as the most powerful sovereign in Europe, and 
as the most faithful servant of the Church, gave him still 
weight in the council, and an authority almost absolute 
among the sincere and earnest Catholics.^ 


’ ^No tiene su Majestad en todo el que el bien y conservacion de la re- 
Reyno hombre d su devocion, pero la ligion consiste en la ayuda y asistenoia 
pajcte de los Oatdlicos entieude todavia que su Majestad les quisiese hacer; en 
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Chap I Elizabeth herself he trusted that he could bind by 
jjjg gratitude, if not by a closer tie.’- That a young un- 
November married -woman in a situation so critical should choose 
a course and policy of her o-wn was the one possibility 
Philip es- which neither he nor any one else anticipated. Her con- 
win*Mt duct, he naturally supposed, would be dictated by the 
husband to whom she would immediately be allied ; and 
the choice of the person he conceived to rest with himself. 

Alone among the Catholic leaders, Reginald Pole 
shared the ineradicable suspicion -with which Elizabeth 
had been regarded by her sister. But Pole was on his 
death-bed when Mary died. Among the last sounds 
which fell upon his ears must have been the bells of 
Westminster ringing the knell of the cause to which 
he had sacrificed his life; and before the evening he 
too had passed away — a blighted, brokenhearted man, 
detested by those whom he had laboured most anxiously 
to serve.'^ Singled out, in connexion with Bonner, for 


laqual parece q[ue van colocando todas 
sufl esperaii9aB y remedio. Por^ue en- 
tienden si el Rey de Francia metiese 
aqui el pie, se perderia lo espiritual 
y temporal del Reyno, porque sal)en 
que no curajfian sino de desfnitarlos y 
traerlos en su sugedon, sin atender k 
lo de la religion .* — Memorid del Conde 
de Feria, MS, Sinumcas, 

‘ Los Oatolicos que hay en este 
Reyno, que son muchos tienen puesta 
toda su esperanza en V. y es cosa 

estraha la cuenta que tienen con saher 
que hago yo: y quando el negocio 
hubiese de venir d los manos V. 
tendra esta parte por suya, porque 
piensan que seran perdidos si el Rey 
de Fi'ancia mete aqui el pi4 .* — De 
Feria to Fhilvp,^ Jan, 31, 1559. MS, 
Ibid, 


^ The recent connexion between 
the English Protestants and the Court 
of Prance was so considerable, and 
so notorious, that Philip attempted 
to make Elizabeth suspidous of them 
by dwelling upon it. ‘ Mirad si con- 
vendiia decir tan bein d la Reyna que 
tenga sospechosa d la parte de los 
ereges, porque con aquellos ti4nen 
mas platica los Franceses, y condan 
mas dellos : y que los Gatolicos nunca 
se fi&can de Franceses .’ — FhUip to de 
Feria, Feb, MS, Ibid, 

® ‘Murio d noche. El dia que 
falledd su Maj*^, sus ciiados pusieron 
malaguarda para oncubrille la muerte 
de la Reyna, y la pena que redbid creo 
que abrevid la suya. Dios le hizd 
misericordia en Uevorle, y V. M**. 
perdid muy poco en el .’— Fena to 
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the especial aversion of the new Queen, he was taken 
away in mercy to escape a second exile, or the living 
death of the Tower.^ 

Thus it was that Elizabeth was welcomed to the 
throne without a dissentient voice, and perhaps without 
a dissentient heart, save only among the fanatic eccle- 
siastics, whose bloody work was at an end. And yet her 
position was beyond example difficult; difficult at the 
best — more difficult tenfold, if she cared to act on any 
deeper principle than the immediate expediency of the 
moment. 

Statesmen who remembered the resources at the com- 
mand of Henry the Eighth when, twenty years before, 
he had built fortresses round the coast out of the spoUs 
of the monasteries, and had replied to the menaced coa- 
lition between Charles the Fifth and Francis the First 
by calling the united nation under arms, must have felt 
mournfully how keen was the contrast writh the ruined 
inheritance of his daughter. 

The war in which Henry’s reign had closed had left a 
legacy of debt behind it, for which the capture of Bou- 
logne had poorly compensated. The minority of Edward 
had been a time of mere thriftless waste and plunder, 
while east, west, north, and south the nation had been 
shaken by civil commotions. The economy with which 
Mary had commenced had been sacrificed to superstition, 
and what the hail had left the locusts had eaten. She 
had brought herself to believe that the confiscation of 
the abbey lands had forfeited the favour of heaven; 
and stripping the already embarrassed crown of half its 


PMipj MS. Ibid. . . ^ Este maldito ^ ‘ Con el Cardinal (la Eeyna) esta 
Cardinal/ de Feria calls him else- malisimamente y comenzo mi a con- 
where . — Be Feria to FMlip. MS. tar los enojos qiie la habia hecho/ — 
Simancas. Ibid. 
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remaining revenues to re-establish the clergy, she had 
sacrificed, at the same time, the interests of England to 
her affection for her husband, and forced the nation into 
a war in which they had neither object to gain nor 
injury to redress. She had extorted subsidies only to 
encounter shame and defeat; and in the midst of the 
general exasperation at the disgrace which had fallen 
upon England, she had allowed Philip to avail himself 
of the scanty revenues of the treasury, and had made 
him a present of unknown thousands of pounds, with 
valuable jewels of the crown.^ 

Although the country was financially ruined, there 
was still the land, and there were still the people to fall 
back upon ; but in the last two sad years, famine and 
plague had been added to other causes of suffering, and 
the long gaps in the muster rolls told a fearful tale of the 
ravages which they had made. The revolt of the Ooig.- 
mons under Edward had led also to a general disarma- 
ment. The art of war was changing ; and the English 
peasantry, so far from having been taught the use of 
harquebuss and pistol, were no longer familiar even with 
their own bows and bills. Themselves untrained and 
undrilled, their natural leaders the young men of family 
had been entangled one side or other in rebellion or 
conspiracy, and had been executed or driven into exile. 
The nobility were scanty and weak. The new owners 
of the soil, the middle classes who had risen to wealth 
on the dissolution of the monasteries, were unwarlike 

^ 'Se quej (5 Isabel al Conde de ciertas tropas Alemarmas.’ — BeFeria 
!PeTiaq[iiesabiaq[ueelReys6leliabia to FhiKpj Novemher ai. MS. Si^ 
dado grandes sumas de dinero, Oon- mmcaa. 

tradijo lo el conde pero en el hecbo It was believed in London, that 
era verdad que la Reyna Maria le shortly before her death Mary had 
habia dado de nna vez siete mil libras sent Philip as much as 200,000 
y algunas joyas de valor para pagar ducats. 
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men of business, given merely to sheep farming and ChafI 
•ma.king money. The peasantry hated them as the 1558 

chief enclosers of the commons ; the crown and the lords 
despised them as the creation of a new age; while as 
evading in all ways the laws of military tenure, and 
regarding their estates as a commercial speculation for 
the builing up of their private fortunes, they were 
looked on by the Englishmen of the old order of things 
as poisonous mushrooms, the unwholesome out-come of 
the diseases of the age. 

‘ The wealth of the meaner sort,’ wrote some Tory Sodai 
correspondent of Sir William Cecil, ‘ is the very fount of growS*df 
rebellion, the occasion of their insolence, of the contempt 
of the nobility, and of the hatred they have conceived 
against them. It must be cured by keeping them in 
awe through the severity of justice, and by providing as 
it were of some sewers or channels to draw and suck 
from them their money by subtle and indirect means.’* 

On aU sides the ancient organization of the country 
was out of joint. The fortresses from Berwick to 
Falmouth, although in the preceding summer some 
faint efforts had been made to repair them, were half 
in ruins, dismantled, and ungarrisoned. The Tower 
was as empty of arms as the treasury of money. The 
volunteer fleet which had been called together for the 
ineffectual demonstration against Brest was scattered; 
and thus bare of the very necessaries for self-defence, 
the Queen found herseK with a war upon her hands 
which the experience of Cr^py made her fear that she 
might be left to endure alone, with Calais lost, the 
French in full possession of Scotland, where they were 

^ ^ Tlie distresses of the Common- Council, Dec., 1 558/ — DonmtioMS,^ ' 
wealth, with the means to remedy Eliz., vol. L 
them, addressed to the Lords of the 
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fast transporting an army, and with a rival claimant 
to her crown whose right by the letter of the law was 
better than her own.^ 

Her position and the position of England were summed 
up in a few pregnant sentences. ‘ The Queen poor; the 
realm exhausted; the nobility poor and decayed; good 
captains and soldiers wanting; the people out of order; 
justice not executed; all things dear; excesses in meat, 
diet, and apparel; division among ourselves; war with 
France; the French king bestriding the realm, having 
one foot in Calais and the other in Scotland; steadfast 
enemies, but no steadfast friends.’ ® 

Beyond all these political dif&culties and at the heart 
and root of them, lay the differences of religion. The 
alternate supremacy of the two extreme parties had 
taught the nation to loathe them equally. Yet men 
were in that strange state that they still believed in the 
necessity of some defined conviction. They believed it 
still to be their duty to profess, as a Christian people, 
a national creed, w'hile yet there was no third form of 
opinion visible to them on which they could rest with 
security. Happily there was one point on which, with 
but few exceptions, all sides were united — the dread 


^ The wars have consumed our 
captains, men, money, victuals, and 
have lost Calais. The a.xe and the 
gallows have tahen away some of our 
captains. It is necessary, thatin every 
shire at thetovms’ charge, there might 
be discipline and exercises used to 
prepare and fram^ the rude men into 
captains and soldiers, to serve in case 
of need. All other plagues that be- 
fore and since the death of good King 
Edward have happened unto us, have 
been in respect tolerable, and as it 


were but preludes of one great and 
grievous plague to come. The loss of 
Calais is the beginning of the same 
great plague, for it has introduced the 
Erencli king within the threshold of 
our house ; so as now or else never 
your honours must bestir you and 
meet with this mischief. Else, if God 
start not forth to the helm, we be at 
the point of greatest misery that can 
happen to any people, which is to be- 
come thrall to a foreign nation.’ — 
Address to the Council. Domestic M8, 


‘Ibid. 
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and hatred of those ecclesiastical tribunals whose yoke CkiP i 
had been broken by Henry, and who had so fearfully 1553 
abused their recovered power. November 

A bishop’s chancellor sitting in court and proceeding The church 
esB-oficio, unrestrained by statute or common law, and 
enabled at all times to command the services of the se- 
cular arm, was the incarnate representative of iniquity. 

No fireside was safe from the intrusion of his familiars. 

No act no word was so innocent but that it could be 
construed into a crime ; and the conduct of the priests 
in the three last years showed that they had learnt from 
their humiliations only a lesson of revenge. Towards 
them and their doings there was no doubt at aU of the 
feeling of the English laity. As it had been in the days 
of Cromwell so it remained — an irrepressible detestation 
and scorn. 

Here however unanimity was at an end. The secular 
power of the priesthood was no necessary adjunct of the 
Catholic faith. The accession of Mary had found the 
new opinions equally dishonoured by tyranny ; and if 
the reaction had not stained itself with crimes beside 
which the iniquities of the Duke of Northumberland 
looked pale, the profession of Protestantism as a positive 
creed would have been confined to a minority, strong 
in the fire and force of their convictions, but numerically 
small and politically weak. But the fanaticism of the ESeots a 
Catholic clergy had discredited their doctrines and for- ^^'nutra- 
feited for them the confidence of moderate and reason- 
able men. They had clutched so passionately at the 
privileges to which they pretended that their theories 
entitled them, they had betrayed so incautiously their 
unslaked -thirst for power, for wealth, for blood, that 
the world was taking them at their word, and judging 
the tree by its fruits. Their foreign policy had been 
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Chap I as unfortunate as their domestic administration had been 
1558 cruel. A blight as if from heaven had rested on them 
November ^geds; and thus the teaching of the Eeformers 

which had passed away like a dream was beginning 
again to find its way into men’s minds. The figures of 
the murdered Cranmer and his fellow sufierers stood out 
against the dark background of those wretched times 
as the victims of an accursed tyranny ; and with the halo 
of martyrdom shining round them, they became silent 
preachers of righteousness, more effective in death than 
in life. While again the reformed opinions had this 
advantage, equivalent at the bottom of it to certain 
eventual victory. However men might argue and 
wrangle, however they might persuade themselves that 
they believed what they did not believe, Catholicism had 
ceased to be the expression of the true conviction of sen- 
sible men on the relation between themselves and heaven. 
Credible to the student in the cloister, credible to those 
whose thoughts were but echoes of tradition, it was not 
credible any more to men of active and original vigour of 
understanding. Credible to the uneducated, the eccentric, 
the imagmative, the superstitious; credible to those who 
reasoned by sentiment, and made syllogisms of their 
passions, it was incredible then and ever more to the 
sane and healthy intelligence which in the long run 
commands the mind of the world. 

In the long run — ^yet the force which eventually main- 
tains the ascendancy is the slowest in rising to it. The 
strongest nations are the most reluctant to change, and 
in England especially, opinions, customs, laws, hold their 
ground because they exist, although their logical defences 
may have long crumbled to pieces, and their warmest 
friends may have long ceased to plead for them. 
Healthy people live and think more by habit than by 
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reason, and it is only at rare intervals that th^j^^a^t Ccwlp i 
content to submit their institutions to theoretic revision. i jjs 
The interval of change under Edward the Sixth had 
not shaken the traditionary attachment of the English 
squires and peasantry to the service of their ancestors. 

The Protestants were confined chiefiy to the great towns Humour of 
and seaports ; and those who deprecated doctrinal alter- 
ation, either from habit, prudence, or the mere instinct 
of conservatism, still constituted two-thirds, perhaps 
three-fourths of the entire people,^ They were \villing 
to resume the tenths and first-fruits which Mary had 
restored, to I’evise the relations with the Pope, to sup- 
press the re-established monasteries ; a cautious adviser 
suggested that it might be even possible to expel the 
bishops from the House of Lords, take from them their 
palaces, their lands, their titles, and reduce them to 
stipendiaries of the crown : ^ yet the same writer thought 
it eminently dangerous to meddle with the established 
creed. 

Such was the condition of England, and such the 
humour of the English people, when Elizabeth a young 
untried woman of twenty-five was intrusted with their 
destiny. Every course open to her was beset with 
objections. She could not stand still, she could move in 


1 ' Iq perusing tlie sentences of the 
Justices of the Peace in all counties 
of the realm, scantly a third paii; was 
found fully assured to be trusted in 
the matter of religion.’ — Note on the 
State of the Eealm, in the hand of 
Sir 'William Cecil . — Cotton MSS,, 
CiJJO B. 10. 

® ^ Peradventure it was not amiss 
as the time and things would suffer, to 
tahe from all your bishops the titles of 
lords, with their places in Parliament, 


remitting them to the House of Con- 
vocation, with all their temporal lands 
and stately houses — to give to the 
archbishops a thousand pounds per 
annum in specialties out of the shire 
where they reside — to the bishops a 
thousand marks per annum in spe- 
cialties — and the temporalties to be 
given to noblemen having need of the 
same.’ — ^Distress of the Common- 
wealth, December, 1558. Mi:!. Do- 
mestiCf Eliz., Dolls House. 
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Chap I no direction without offence to some one ; and she 
155$ herself in her own intei’nal uncertainties was a type of 
November people whom she was set to rule. She had been 
educated in a confused Protestantism which had evaded 
doctrinal difficulties, and had confined itself chiefly to 
Creed of anathemas of Eome. Left to herself on her father’s 
“ ■ death, while the Anglican divines had developed into 

Calvinism, Elizabeth had inclined to Luther and the 
Augsburg Confession. For herself she would have been 
contented to accept the formulas which had been left by 
her father, with an English ritual, and the communion 
service of the first prayer-book of Edward the Sixth. 
But the sacramentarian tendencies of English Protestant 
theology had destroyed Henry’s standing ground as a 
position which the Eeformers could be brought to 
accept. It was to deny transubstantiation that the 
martyrs had died. It was in the name and in defence of 
the mass that Mary and Pole had exercised their savage 
despotism. Elizabeth had borne her share of persecution ; 
she resented with the whole force of her soul the in- 
dignities to which she had been exposed, and she sym- 
pathized with those who had suffered at her side. She 
was the idol of the young, the restless, the enthusiastic; 
her name had been identified with freedom ; and she 
detested more sincerely than any theologian living, the 
perversity which treated opinion as a crime. In her 
speculative theories she was nearer to Borne than to 
Calvinism. In her vital convictions she represented the 
free proud spirit of the educated laity, who would endure 
no dictation from priests of either persuasion, and so 
far as lay in them, would permit no clergy any more 
to fetter the thoughts and paralyse the energies of 
England. 

"With such views it was impossible for her to sanction 
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permanently the establishment of a doctrine from which 
the noblest of her subjects had revolted, or to alienate 
the loyalty of the party who in her hour of danger had 
been her most ardent friends. 

What she would do those most interested conjectured 
by their wishes. The Protestants expected a good time 
when they could score out their wrongs on Bonner and 
Harpsfeld, and have their crusade against idolatry. 
Philip of Spain flattered himself that Elizabeth, what- 
ever her wishes, would recognise her weakness, lean 
for support on him and his friends, and by a convenient 
marriage be secured to the Catholic confederacy. He 
had sent the Count de Feria to be at her side at the 
crisis of her accession, and it is clear that he entertained 
no sort of misgiving that she would not act as he might 
dictate or desire. 

De Feria himself thought otherwise. Connected by 
marriage with the great English Catholic families (he 
had married the daughter of Sir William Dormer, one 
of Mary’s maids of honour), the Spanish minister had 
access to the under-currents of court intrigue, and from 
his own personal impressions he anticipated evU. In 
her first interview with him before her sister’s death, 
Elizabeth had spoken with admiration of the govern- 
ment of Henry the Eighth. The ladies of her household 
were ‘ suspect ’ of heresy, and * every schismatic and 
traitor in the realm seemed to have risen from the grave 
to flock about her.’ ^ She spoke favourably to him indeed 
of Heath the Chancellor, of Paget, Petre, and Mason, all 
of whom had been on the council of Mary, and were 
either Catholics, or politically disinclined to change; 
yet she had no near relation to guide her, and she 
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^ De Feria to Pbiilip, Nov., 1558, GouzaIiEZ. 
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Chap I talked as if she intended to act on. her o^vn judgment, 
ijjg Her more chosen intimacies were with the younger 
Novembep noblemen : ‘ gentlemen abandoned all of them,’ de Feria 
admitted, ‘ to the new religion,’^ — men like Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, Sir Peter Carew, Sir John Harrington, 
and Lord Bedford — and the most dangerous of this 
party for his virtues and his genius. Sir William Cecil, 
she had chosen for her secretary.® 

Sir WillxaiQ To Cecil indeed it was that Elizabeth had turned with 
exceptional and solitary confidence. He had received 
her instructions beforehand how to act; and while she 
herseK remained at Hatfield, without waiting to com- 
municate with her he assumed the instant direction of 
the government. Within an hour of Mary’s death he 
had sketched the form of the proclamation. The same 
day he changed the guard at the Tower. The ports 
were closed. Couriers sped east, west, north, and south, 
to Brussels, to Vienna, to Venice, to Denmark. The 
wardens of the marches were charged to watch the 
Northern Border. Before the evening of the 17th of 
November, the garrisons on the Kent and Sussex shores 
had trimmed their beacons and looked to their arms. 
A safe preacher was selected for the Sunday’s sermon at 
Paul’s Cross, ‘ that no occasion might be given to stir 
any dispute touching the governance of the realm.’ ® 
The next step, characteristic both of Cecil and his 
mistress, was to staunch the wounds without the delay 
of a moment, through which the exchequer was bleed- 


^ ^En la nolileza todos los mozos 
estan daSados de eiegias .’ — De Feria 
to Fhilvp, MB, 'Bim(miae, 

* ^ Cecil qai fu^ secretario del Eey 
Eduardo me han diclio cierto que 
sera secretario de Madame Isabel 


Este dicen que es bombre entendido 
y virtuoso pero berege / — De Feria 
to FhUipyNov.j 1558 , Gonzalez. 

® Memoranda in Cecil’s band, Nov. 
17 ; Domestic^ Eiiz., 

voL i. Folk Home, 
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ing to death. More than 200,0001. was now owing Chapi 
to the Flanders Jews, bearing interest of 14 and 15 jjjg 
per cent. ; and money was wanted for immediate ex- 
penses. The accounts were in confusion. The thoughts 
of Mary and those about her had been absorbed in 
higher considerations ; and two of the last bonds which 
had been lying in her room for signature had been used 
by the women in ‘cering the corpse.’^ On the i8th Gresham 
Sir Thomas Gresham accompanied Cecil to Hatfield, 
received his instructions from Elizabeth herself, and 
departed for Antwerp on the instant to raise an im- 
mediate loan, and to reside there afterwards, till by 
humouring the merchants by honest payments and by 
tricks of finance, he could clear the black incubus away. 

Meanwhile, peers, courtiers, knights and gentlemen, 
rode down to do homage and congratulate. By Saturday 
night the Privy Council with every statesman of any 
side or party of name or note had collected at Hatfield. 

On Sunday the 20th Elizabeth gave her first reception Elisabeth 
in the Hall. The oaths of allegiance were sworn; the p"e,sat 
promises of faithful service official and private were duly 
offered and graciously accepted. The Queen then stood 
forward and said a few words, — 

‘ Mt Loeds, 

‘ The laws of nature move me to sorrow for my 
sister; the burden that has fallen upon me maketh me 
amazed; and yet considering I am God’s creature 
ordained to obey his appointment I will thereto yield; 
desiring from the bottom of my heart that I may have 
assistance of his grace, to be the minister of his hea- 
venly will in the office now committed to me. And as 
I am but one body naturally considered, though by his 


^ MS, Domestic, Eliz., voL i. BoUs Mottse, 
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Chap I permission a bodj politic to govern, so shall I desire 
■7^ you aU my Lords, chiefly you of the nobility, every one 
Hoy 20 Jq jjjg degree and power to be assistant to me ; that I 
with my ruling and you with your service may make a 
good account to Almighty God, and leave some comfort 
to our posterity in earth. 

‘ I mean to ^rect all my actions by good advice and 
counsel. And therefore, considering that divers of you 
be of the ancient nobility, having your beginnings 
and estates of my progenitors, kings of this realm, and 
thereby, ought in honour to have the more natural care 
for maintaining of my estate and this Commonwealth; 
that some others have been of long experience in govern- 
ance, and enabled by my father of noble memory, my 
brother, and my late sister, to bear ofBLce ; the rest of 
you being upon special trust lately called to her service; 
my meaning is to require of you all nothing more but 
faithful hearts in such service as from time to time shall 
be in your powers towards the preservation of me and 
this Commonwealth. And for council and advice, I 
shall accept you of my nobility, and such others of you 
the rest as in consultation I shall think meet and shortly 
appoint ; to the which also I will join to their aid and 
for ease of their burden, others meet for my service. 
And they which I shall not appoint, let them not think 
the same for any disability in them, but for that I con- 
sider a multitude doth make rather discord and confusion 
than good counsel. And of my good will you shall not 
doubt, using yourselves as appertaineth to good and 
loving subjects.'^ 

Nothing definite had been said; yet the words seemed 


^ Words spoken "by the Queen to the Lords, Nov. 20,1558. — MS* Domes- 
tiCf Eli2., voL i. 
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to imply that the Queen did not contemplate immediate chat i 
or sweeping change. The Lords withdrew : Pembroke, "7^ 
Clinton, Lord William Howard, and Sir Ealph Sadler, NoTemijer 
remained in the Hall. Sir Thomas Parry was admitted 
as Controller of the Household. Cecil took the oaths as 
Secretary, and when he was led up to Elizabeth she said 
to him, — 

‘I give you this charge that you shall be of my 
Privy Council, and content yourself to take pains for me to ceeii. 
and my realm. This judgment I have of you, that you 
will not be corrupted with any manner of gifts, and that 
you will be faithful to the state; and that without 
respect of my private will you will give me that counsel 
that you think best : and if you shall know anything 
necessary to be declared unto me of secrecy, you shall 
show it to myself only ; and assure yourself I will 
not fail to keep taciturnity therein.’^ 

Two days later the Court removed to London. The 
last time that Elizabeth had travelled that road she was 
carried in a litter as a prisoner, could her sister’s lawyers 
so compass it, to die upon the scaffold. Times had 
changed. Her sister’s bishops came to jneet her at Ei^aieth 
Highgate. They were admitted to kiss hands — all ushopB. 
except one : but from Bonner’s lips she shrank as if con- 
taminated by their approach, and in that evidence of her 
temper they read all their coming fate. No formal 
alteration could be ventured till the meeting of Par- 
liament ; but every hour brought with it some new 
indication that the moments were numbered of eccle- 
siastical dominion. Silently and swiftly the Priv}’’ 
Council was transformed : Montague, Englefield, Corn- 
wallis, Boxall, Peckham — ^bigoted Catholics, and Mary’s 

^ Words spoken hj Her Majesty to Sir William Cecil, Nov. 20, 1558. — 

Domestic MS,, Eliz., vol, i, 
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personal friends — ^withdrew or were removed. Even 
Paget the most moderate of the opponents of change 
was allowed to plead infirmity and retire ; while the 
vacant places were fiUed by Bedford, Northampton, and 
the Puritan Sir Francis KnoUes. The Archbishop of 
York in spite of Elizabeth’s regard for him ceased to be 
Chancellor. Sir Nicholas Bacon Cecil’s brother-in-law 
was made Lord Keeper; and within a week or two the 
alterations were going on so fast that ‘ fathers did not 
know their children.’^ 

Notwithstanding some efforts to check their zeal, the 
London mob tore down the new crucifixes. Priests if 
they showed in the streets were kicked into the kennels, ^ 
and the Protestant clergy coming forth out of their 
hiding-places, began unpermitted to read the English 
services again. The bishops distracted between fear 
and fury knew not what to do or where to turn. 
Maurice Griffin the Bishop of Kochester died, and 
carried his mute appeal to a higher tribunal. The 
Queen’s almoner Dr. Bill had preached at Paul’s Cross 
on the 20th, bidding the people be quiet and orderly. 
Christopheieon Bishop of Chichester, he who burnt the 
bones of Bucer and Fagius at Cambridge, got posses- 
sion of the pulpit the next Sunday, to rave mere treason, 
to be sent to the Tower for his violence, and to die like 
Griffin, a week or two later, either by grief or passion. 
The Catholics clamoured that they were being betrayed 
by Spain and de Feria could but write ‘ that his worst 
fears were confirmed;’ ‘that he was himself a cipher;’ 

^ ‘ Con la mudanza del Principe y ® ^ Todos los fieles y Oatolicos del 
de los officiales anda tel baraliunda y Eeyno ponen la principal culpa i su 
confusion que no conocen loa padres Magestad porno babersequerido ocu- 
a los hijos .’ — Be Farm to Philip, Nov. par en ellos y hacer lo que pudiera si 
MS. Simancas. quisiera .' — Memorial Bel Conde de 

Feria. MS. Simancas. 


2 Ibid. 
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‘ that Philip’s voice had no more weight with the Council cw i 
than if he had never married into the realm; and that "Tss? 
in all likelihood there would be an insurrection, of which 
the French would take advantage to invade the realm.’ 

‘ His Majesty had but to resolve, and he might be master 
of the situation ; the Catholics would rise to support his 
interference in arms,^ and to lose time was useless and 
dangerous.’ ‘ The truth is,’ de Feria said, ‘ the realm is ^he Oonnt 
in such a state that we could best negotiate here sword 
in hand. They have neither men, money, leaders, nor 
fortresses, while the country contains in abundance every 
requisite for the support of an army.’® 

A large Spanish force was lying idle in the Nether- 
lands, The Scheldt was crowded with vessels which 
could be converted with ease into transports. Philip 
himself was on the spot and must have felt how tempt- 
ing was the opportunity. Happily for England he was 
incapable of a sudden resolution, and could only act 
when the critical moment had passed. He believed that 
the difficulties of her position would work their effect on 
Elizabeth as soon as she began to feel them, without his 
interference. He contented himself with charging his 
ministers to bribe, to promise, to persuade, to force upon 
the Council the certainty of which he was himself con- 
vinced, that without his support the country must 
become a province of France. 

Meanwhile Cecil, with a conviction that let Elizabeth 
do what she would Philip would be compelled to 
stand by her, went boldly forward. In preparation for 
the meeting of Parliament, he circulated questions on 
the principal points of uncertainty among the leaders 

^ *' Quando lo neggocio hubiese de Tenir a los manos V. Magestad tendra 
esta parte por suya.’— 2)e Feria io FkUip, 318, Simmcas, 

« IMd. 

c 2 
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of the difierent parties. The opinion of the CathoKc 
clergy it was needless to ask. The Catholic clergy had 
nothing to desire beyond the existing order of things, 
except it was a more complete restoration of their estates 
and immunities. As easily may be divined the views of 
the reforming divines. The pupils of Zuingle and Calvin 
saw in religion an absolute and universal rule for all 
times and circumstances; and by religion they under- 
stood the profession of a special body of doctrinal 
formularies, with the absolute prohibition of every other 
creed or system. They implored the Queen to admit no 
carnal compromise with Satan, and to regard herself as 
a Deborah or Judith, raised up by Providence for the 
deliverance of the Church.^ 

The secular politicians had less confidence in truth, 
or were less certain that the Protestants had exclusive 
possession of it. The author of the paper on the ‘ Dis- 
tresses of the Commonwealth’® advised ‘ wary handling.’ 
‘ The Catholics were in the majority in every county in 
England except Middlesex and Kent.’ ‘The Pope was a 
dangerous enemy :’ ‘theologicalintolerancewasnotfound 
by experience to produce healthy convictions;’ ‘glasses 
with small necks, if liquor was poured into them suddenly 
and violently, would not be so fiUed, but would refuse 
to receive it. * 

Goodrich a lawyer of some eminence, was more ex- 
plicit and decided. The Premunire Statute might, he 
thought, be enforced safely. The laws of the realm 
forbade the introduction of bulls, briefs, or letters of ex- 
communication. The bishops might be forced again to 
submit to the Crown. They might be forbidden under 

1 ZtiTioh Letters, 1558, 1 559. had been clerk of the council at the 

® Probably Armigil Wade, who close of Henry the Eighth’s reign. 

® Domestic MS,, Euz., vol. i. 
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tlie old penalties ‘ to deal with suits in their courts for 
matters determinable in the King’s courts.’ Before Par- 
liament met, it would be well ‘ that certain of the prin- 
cipal prelates and their addicted friends, councillors to 
the dead queen, should be committed to the Tower, and 
the rest commanded to keep their houses ; ’ while the 
whole body of the bench might be specially excepted 
from the pardon which would be proclaimed at the coro- 
nation. All these measures, high-handed as they were, 
might be prudently ventured ; but it was more dangerous 
to meddle with opinion, or even to take a step against the 
spiritual functions of the Papacy. King John revolted 
against the Pope, and ‘ was brought in danger of his 
state.’ The clergy it was true were weaker than they 
had been; but they were ‘more wily and wise;’ ‘their 
tempers were more malicious, and the times more 
dangerous;’ and before they could be ‘ handled ejffec- 
tually ’ they should be ‘ dissembled with and bridled.’ 
Even in the approaching Parliament it would be better 
to attempt nothing beyond the repeal of the Lollard 
Statutes of Henry the Fourth and Fifth, which Queen 
Mary had revived. Deprived of these the bishops could 
no longer institute their processes ex officio-, ‘quiet 
persons could live safely; ’ and meantime ‘ her Majesty 
and all her subjects might by license of law use the 
English Litany and suffrages used in King Henry’s 
time;’ ‘her Majesty in her closet might use the mass, 
without lifting up the Host, according to the ancient 
canons ; and might also have at every mass some com- 
municants with the minister in both kinds.’ The 
married priests might be ‘ winked at, so as they used 
their wives secretly;’ and ‘the learned and discreet 
sort ’ might preach ‘ the Gospel,’ if they would avoid 
direct controversy, abstain from irritating the Catho- 
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Chap I lics, and reserve their invectives for Anabaptists and 
1558 Arians.^ 

December ggyen years later Elizabeth told Guzman de Silva 
then Philip’s ambassador, that at the beginning of her 
EKzabeth reign she had not been wholly a free agent, and that 
she had been driven by the pressure of the Protestants 
orerrnied. ^jgygnd the point wLcre she would have preferred to 
rest. It is possible that she was intentionally deceiving 
de Silva; but it is likely also that if left to herself she 
would have accepted the policy which was thus marked 
out for her by Goodrich. Politically there was much to 
recommend it. The Council of Trent had proved a 
failure. The Lutherans had recovered the ascendancy in 
Germany; and the Ultramontanes had not yet succeeded 
in dividing the Church of Eome by any sharply-defined 
line from the communion of the more moderate Ee- 
formers. The chances were equal that if a general 
council should reassemble the Confession of Augsburg 
might be acknowledged; while the Genevan theology, 
the articles and the second prayer-book of Edward the 
Sixth, would be certainly condemned. The Premunire 
Statute would secure the national independence; and 
so long as the critical doctrine of the Eucharist was 
unimpugaed, the Church of England might still consider 
itself in communion with Catholic Christendom ; while 
the Great Powers could have no pretext for interference 
or complaint. Personally and individually the dogma- 
tism of Calvin was as distasteful to Elizabeth as the 
despotism of Eome. The practical complexion of her 
genius gave her a dislike and distrust of speculation ; 
she was herself in her own opinions studiously vague, 

1 'Judgment of Tiomas Goodiicli,’ Deo., 1558. — Bome^io- MS,, Eliz., 
Tol, i., BoUs House. 
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and she could have been well contented with a tolerant Chapi 
orthodoxy, which would have left to Catholics their 
ritual deprived only of its extravagancies, and to the 
more mqderate of their opponents, would have allowed 
free scope to feel their way towards a larger creed. 

Yet revolution cannot be controlled with the logic of 
moderation ; and toleration of those who are themselves 
intolerant is possible only when the common sense of 
mankind compels them to an inconsistency with their 
theories. The Lutheran might seem nearer to the 
Romanist than he was to Beza or Zuingle; but the 
vital differences were not the apparent differences ; and 
the distinctions between the Reformers were after all 
but insignificant shades of variety, compared with the 
principle which parted all of them from the orthodox 
Catholic. The Catholic believed in the authority of the 
Church; the Reformers in the authority of reason. 

Where the Church had spoken, the Catholic obeyed. 

His duty was to accept without question the laws which 
councils had decreed, which popes and bishops adminis- 
tered, and so far as in him lay to enforce in others the 
same submission to an outward rule which he regarded 
as divine. AU shades of Protestants on the other hand Difference 
agreed that authority might err; that Christ had left 
no visible representative, whom individually they were anj n ! L. L- 
bound to obey; that religion was the operation of the “*■ 
Spirit on the mind and conscience; that the Bible was 
God’s word, which each Christian was to read, and which 
with God’s help and his natural intelligence he could 
not fail to understand. The Catholic left his Bible to 
the learned. The Protestant translated the Bible, and 
brought it to the door of every Christian family. The 
Catholic prayed in Latin, and whether he understood his 
words or repeated them as a form the effect was the 
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Chap I same; for it was magical. The Protestant prayed with 
his mind as an act of faith in a language intelligible to 
Deoemijei qj. could not pray at all. The Catholic bowed in 
awe before his wonder-working image, adored his relics, 
and gave his life into the guidance of his spiritual 
director. The Protestant tore open the machinery of 
the miracles, flung the bones and ragged garments into 
the fire, and treated priests as men like himself. The 
Catholic was intolerant upon principle; persecution was 
the corollary of hig creed. The intolerance of the Pro- 
testant was in spite of his creed. In denying the right 
of the Church to define his own belief, he had forfeited 
the privilege of punishing the errors of those who chose 
to dijffer from him. 

Liberty as opposed to submission; the natural intelli- 
gence of the living man as opposed to the corporate 
sovereignty of the outward and visible Church : these 
were the sharp antitheses which were dividing Christian 
Europe ; and between them, and not between any special 
and detailed conclusions, lay the essential and irrecon- 
cilable antagonism. A via media might be found for 
opinion: words could be used which admitted of uncer- 
tain interpretation, so long as there was no authority to 
invest them with a definite meaning. On the question 
of authority itself, it was as little possible to hesitate as 
between rival claimants of the same throne. The Pope 
was a reality or he was nothing; and no government 
could seem to acknowledge him without consenting 
sooner or later to enforce his decrees. 

Thus when Elizabeth had chosen her place on the 
moving side, she found it would be necessary to re- 
claim the spiritual jurisdiction of the Crown; and in 
taking a step which of itself would make enemies of the 
Catholics, to restore the Bible, to restore the English 
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service, and in the question of the mass to leave a latitude 
which would conciliate the Calvinists. 

The last of the papers addressed to Cecil indicates, 
with a rare combination of piety, good sense, and 
courage, the course to be pursued, showing at the same 
time that the dangers to be anticipated were not too 
great to be encountered. 

‘ The sooner religion was restored,’ the writer said, 

‘ God was the more glorified, an,d it might he trusted 
would better save and defend her Highness from all 
dangers.’ The Pope would perhaps excommunicate the 
Queen, interdict the kingdom, and invite the Catholic 
powers to a crusade. The French Mng would attempt 
an invasion in the name of Mary Stuart ; Scotland would 
go with France, and Ireland would mutiny. The bishops 
and clergy would do their worst to make a rebellion in 
England itself; and the ultra-Protestants would be dis- 
contented if they were not permitted their turn at per- 
secution. 

On the other hand, though all this was possible 
enough, it was worse in appearance than in reality. The 
Pope had been looked in the face abeady, and his terrors 
had proved chiefly imaginary. ‘ Evil will, cursing and 
practising,’ might be expected from him, but little else. 
France and Scotland were formidable; but there too as 
well as in England were religious differences, which 
could be kindled and fanned into a flame; while the dis- 
affection at home might be held in awe by judicious and 
prompt severity. The extreme Catholics who had been 
placed in office by Queen Mary might be quietly and 
gradually removed. The old-fashioned country gentle- 
men, constitutionally reactionary and conservative, might 
be dropped out of the commission of the peace; and 
‘ men of discretion, meaner of substance, and younger in 
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years,’ be put in their place; "while the musters or 
militia should be called under arms, officered ‘ by young 
gentlemen which did earnestly favour her Highness 
and ‘ so far as justice or law might consent, no jurisdic- 
tion or authority should be left in any discontented 
man’s hand.’ 

The laity against the clergy ; the middle classes 
against the higher; the young generation against the 
old — society was split in two, in the normal line of revo- 
lution between the representatives of the future and the 
past.^ 

The intended measures were concerted with the 
strictest secrecy. A body of divines sat in the house of 
Sir Thomas Smith to revise the Prayer-book, and take 
from it that sectarian character which in its latest form 
it had assumed. Northampton, Pembroke, Bedford, and 
Lord John Grey, formed with Cecil a committee of 
council to consult privately with the Queen ; and in- 
novation and change until sanctioned by Parliament 
were strictly forbidden by proclamation.® 

But however cautious they might be the outline of 
the intended policy became every day more dear; and 
the Spanish ambassador wrote with louder emphasis 
that England was lost and Elizabeth lost unless she was 
checked in the mad career on which she was entering. 
He did not anticipate the ultimate success of heresy. He 
believed only that the Queen blinded by vanity, passion, 
and ill advice, was bringing on a catastrophe in which 
she must inevitably lose her throne to the Queen of 
Scots. Nothing could save her, nothing could prevent 


' The device for the alteration of religion in the first year of Elizabeth, 
offered to Secretary Cedi . — Cotton MSS, Printed in Btjenet^s CoUectcmea, 
* Stetpe, Amidsy vol. i. part ii. Appendix iv. 
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so disastrous a consequence, except her immediate mar- Chap i 
riage to some prince or nobleman in the Spanish in- 1558 
terest.^ ‘ The more I reflect on this business,’ he said, 

‘ the more clearly I see that all will turn on the husband 
which this woman will choose.’ That she would marry 
some one was assumed as a matter of course ; and at 
home as well as abroad the question who was to be her 
husband was the prominent subject of anxiety. 

The opportunity of securing a powerful continental 
alliance, not a statesman in Elizabeth’s cabinet would 
encourage her to neglect. Her life was the single bul- 
wark between the nation and civil war or incorporation 
with France. She was the last of her race. All England 
was impatient for an heir, and was uncertain only whether 
it desired her to chose a husband from abroad or from 
among her own subjects. A subject would bring no 
increase of strength. The antipathy of the English to 
strangers had been shown remarkably in the opposition 
to the alliance of Mary with Philip. But the peril of the 
nation was now so great, the necessity of the case so 
overwhelming, that minor objections were overlooked; 
and the first prayer of every loyal man or woman in the 
country, alike Catholic and Protestant, was to see Eliza- 
beth married somewhere, and to see her a mother. 

To this matter therefore de Feria’s attention was now 
turned exclusively. On his first arrival in London the 
ambassador, regarding the Queen as the creature of his 
master, had spoken to her in a tone which she resented. 

High words had passed between them, and de Feria had 
absented himself from Court. Elizabeth however was 


1 ‘Quanto mas pienso en este cosas de la religion iron Hen, y el 
negocio entiendo que todo el consiste reino q^uedard, amigo d. V. Mag *. ; si 
en el marido que esta muger tomara, no todo ya T^orrado .’ — De Feria to 
porque si es tal qua! conyiene, las FhMp» MS. Simmcaa. 
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afraid to quarrel with him. In a few days she sent for 
him again, and affected to listen with interest to his 
proposals for her marriage. Philibert of Savoy, Philip’s 
landless cousin, was the first suggestion. But Philibert 
had been already proposed and rejected while she was 
princess. England it was thought would be involved 
in endless war for the recovery of his lost inheritance. 
There were the Austrian Archdukes, to either one of 
whom there was less objection. But the person desirable 
above all others for her, in the eyes of Spanish states- 
men, was Philip himself. ‘ If she marry out of her own 
realm,’ wrote de Peria to him, ‘ may she place her eyes 
on your Majesty.’ ^ There would be the true solution of 
all difficulties. The daughter of Anne Boleyn accepting 
the hand of her brother-in-law, and submitting to a 
Papal dispensation in order to obtain it, would make 
a refined expiation to the Catholic world for the divorce 
of Queen Catherine and would exquisitely stultify the 
English revolt. The political combination of England, 
Spain, and the Low Countries, would be cemented more 
firmly than ever. There would be no more danger from 
France and the Queen of Scots ; and Philip himself 
would be rewarded for his late martyrdom by a wife more 
suited to his years. 

A thousand motives recommended Elizabeth to the 
Spanish Court. To understand their weight we must 
revert to the conference at Cercamp, and the relations 
. between Spain and France. 

In the close of the preceding volume it was seen how 
the languid but expensive campaign of the last summer 
had terminated in an armistice, and in an effort to make 


^ ‘ Si determine da casa fuera del Keyno ella ponga los oyos en V. — 
De Feria to MS, Simmcas, 
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peace. BeMnd the shield of the forty years’ war, half 
Europe had revolted from the Church. The poison of 
heresy was spreading in France, in the Low Countries, 
in Italy, and even in Spain — exciting disorder and revolt, 
and allying itself with dangerous doctrines of popular 
liberty. The Great Powers were recognizing at last that 
it was high time to close their secular quarrels, and turn 
their swords towards holier objects. In the presence of 
their common enemy the ultramontanes everywhere saw 
the necessity of drawing together; and for the moment 
the Catholic party was superior at the court of Henry 
the Second. 

Thus when the conference opened it had seemed that 
there was nothing to discuss. The French relinquished 
without a struggle their claims on Naples and Milan. 
They were willing to retire from Piedmont, to leave 
Navarre to Spain, to sacrifice every object for which they 
had wasted their blood and treasure. They insisted only 
on keeping Metz, which the Duke of Guise had defended 
against the Emperor, and Calais which he had wrested 
from the English. Measured by their intrinsic value, 
these two poor towns were as nothing when compared 
with the concessions in Italy; and about Metz there was 
little difficulty. But the English, who had been dragged 
reluctantly into the war by Mary, who had lost all and 
gained nothing, required that in the restitution of con- 
quests, their claim should not be disregarded. The loss 
of Calais had touched the national honour in the point 
where it was most sensitive, and they insisted and re- 
quired Philip to insist with them, on its restoration. 

The Spaniards were sensible of their obligations, and 
their own interest assisted in keeping them firm. The 
possession of Calais by the English was one of the secu- 
rities of the Low Countries. It had been lost in a war 
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Cha? I undertaken solely at Philip’s entreaty; and the Duke of 
jjjg Alva, perhaps in fear that his master’s anxiety for peace 
Jaanaiy might make him hesitate, dwdt with distinctness on the 
danger of forgetting their duty to their allies. 

‘ We have told the French,’ he said to the King of 
Spain, at the end of October, ‘ that your Majesty will 
make no peace without the Queen of England’s consent, 
though all Christendom perish for it. If you give way 
you win lose utterly the hearts of the English nation, 
who win turn from you to France ; and the French king 
having Scotland and Calais, win soon be master of Eng- 
land also.’ ^ 

Both Alva and the Bishop of Arras agreed in advising 
that the negotiation should be broken ofp, and the war be 
resumed. Philip would recover his popularity in Lon- 
don, and England would be roused to fresh exertions. 
If Spain was exhausted, France was more exhausted. 
The difficulty had perhaps been raised but as a feint to 
divide the Anglo- Spanish alliance; and if Philip was 
firm, the point would probably be given up. 

So matters stood a fortnight before Mary’s death. The 
change of sovereigns voided the commission of the Eng- 
Prorogatioa lish representatives. The armistice was prolonged, the 
conference prorogued till January, and the interval oc- 
cupied with intrigue. 

Affecting to suppose that the interests of Spain in 
England must have died with the late Queen, the 
French commissioners at once, on the arrival of the 
news, challenged Elizabeth’s right.^ They made an 
immediate effort to separate Philip from her, and 


^ Papiera d*JSta6 du Cardinal told her, on the authority of Buy 
Granvelle, yoI. y. pp. 314-5. G-omez, the colleague of Alya and 

® Lord Oohham, writing in De- Arras, ^ that at Cercamp the French 
cemher to Elizabeth from Brussels; did not let to say and talk openly 
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scarcely cared to conceal their intention of striking an 
immediate blow, if Spain would look on and hold its 
hand.^ 

The Spaniards however had no intention of letting 
England become an appanage of France. Elizabeth 
was Philip’s nominee, and not yet to be set aside for 
the Queen of Scots. On the 2 jst of November the King 
of Spain wrote to assure the English council that he 
would never desert them, and so he would have all men 
understand.^ Doctor Wotton and the Bishop of Ely 
accompanied Arras from Cercamp to Brussels, and the 
diplomatic relations of the Spanish and English courts 
remained as close as ever. 

Philip was then confident that he could retain Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth, while peace was unconcluded, was com- 
pelled to keep on terms of cordiality with Philip. Euy 
Gomez it was true suggested that it might be better to 
come to terms without extorting the restoration of Calais ; 
but this was only that the allies might replenish their 
treasures, and begin the war again at better advan- 
tage.® 

But French intrigues were double-edged. Untroubled 
by scruples religious or political, Henry cared only to 
make the most of the situation; and of the two parties 
and two policies which divided France, he was indifierent 
which he employed, provided he could gain a march 
upon an adversary. While the Cardinal of Lorraine, at 


how yonr Highness is not lawful 
Queen of England, and that they 
have already sent to Borne to disprove 
yourMajesty^s right .’ — Spanish MSS, 
Eliz., JRoUs JEL<Mse, 

^ Arras and Alva to Philip, Nov. 
z6 , — Ghajnvellb Papers, vol. v. 

^ 'Ita enim ah omnibus accipi atque 


intelligi volumus, nuUo tempore 
Anglos quibus multas ob causas bene 
volumus deserturos sed omnibus in 
rebus adfuturos .’ — Philip 11, to the 
English Council., iVoi?. 21. Spanish 
MSS,, Eliz., Polls Mouse, 
s Cobham to Elizabeth, Dec, 13. — 
Spanish MSS, 
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Cercamp, would have persuaded Spain to sacrifice Eng- 
land, the King of Navarre was allowed to tempt Eng- 
land to sacrifice Spain. If Elizabeth would become 
French, and if he could secure for his daughter-in-law 
the peaceable reversion of the English crown. Henry- 
might turn the tables upon Philip, keep Piedmont, and 
possibly extend his frontier to the Rhine. 

No sooner was the armistice extended than Lord Grey 
de Wilton, who had been taken prisoner at Guisnes, was 
sent over to Elizabeth with proposals for a secret peace. 
Guido Cavalcanti, who had been employed in Edward’s 
time on a similar errand, followed to ‘ practice ’ among 
the lords; and Henry himself wrote to ‘congratulate 
Elizabeth on her accession, to assure her that he ever 
had been and ever woufd be her truest friend, and to 
express his hope that wth her sister’s death the only 
cause had been removed which had made a difference 
between the two countries. While the conference was 
suspended, a second set of commissioners might meet in 
some remote French village where their presence would 
be unobserved; and Philip could not complain if Eliza- 
beth treated him as Charles the Fifth had treated her 
father at Cr^py.’ ^ 

Ignorant whether Henry was sincere, or was trying 
only to divide her from Philip — ^ignorant how far she 
might trust Philip himself when the changes which she 
was contemplating were daily embroiling her with his 
ambassador, perhaps kno-wing that not-withstanding his 
fair speeches the Count de Feria was already urging his 
master to an armed interference in England, Elizabeth 
would not reject these overtures, yet would not so admit 
them as to give Philip an excuse for complaint. She 


1 The King of France to Elizabeth. — ^F oebbs, vol. i. 
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declined the secret conference yet professed herself ready i 
to make a separate peace; at the same time she directed 1559 
Wotton to inform the King of Spain of the advances 
which had heen made to her ; to tell him that she would 
agree to nothing which would prejudice the Spanish 
alliance, without giving him notice ; but to say frankly 
that as England had been entangled in the war against 
the declared wishes of the people, if advantageous offers 
were made to her she would not think it right to refuse 
them.^ 

The habitual ambiguity of Philip had provoked this 
partial menace. Although his ministers at Cercamp 
had been true to England, his own language had been 
less decided. He had declared himself willing to con- 
tinue friendly towards England, but the treaty remained 
unrenewed, although Lord Cobham had been sent over 
to him to exchange the ratifications; and Wotton could 
only pray ‘ that it were well done and past,’ without 
expecting to see it done. ‘ The King,’ Wotton wrote, 

‘ doth well consider that if he should agree to the peace 
without us, we were not able long to resist the French 
and the Scots and others whom the French would set 
on our tops. What would ensue thereof a blind man 
can see; and these reasons persuade that he will make 
no peace without our satisfaction.’ ^ Yet on the other 
hand Philip was inclined to make demands on Eng- 
land, which he knew could not be complied with; and 
Spain was impatient of the expenses of the war, and 
cried out to be at rest. In this uncertainty Henry’s 
advances to England quickened his resolution, and 
from other quarters probably, as well as from Elizabeth’s 

^ The Queen to Wotton, Dec. 30, isfi.— Spanish MSS, BoJk Soim. 
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Chap I letter, he learnt that no time was to be lost. The 
‘K'lTig of France had followed up his first step by more 
Jaaudiy decided overtures. Going at once to the central difficulty, 
he instructed Guido Cavalcanti to say to the Queen that 
Calais. although ‘ Calais was part of the ancient patrimony of 
France, and the French nation would give all their sub- 
stance to keep it,’ yet that ‘ where there was a wiU on 
both sides, no difficulties were insuperable.’ ‘ So long as 
it was uncertain where Elizabeth might marry, he might 
if he restored it be opening a door to give his enemies an 
entrance into his kingdom;’ ‘ but if she would marry in 
a quarter from which France had nothing to fear,’ ‘ an 
expedient would be found for Calais to the honour of both 
princes and the satisfaction of their subjects; ’ while 
an alliance might be formed between himself, the Dau- 
phin, the Dauphiness, and the Queen of England, for ‘a 
perpetual union’ of England, France, and Scotland, 

‘ with a final determination of all quarrels, rights, and 
pretensions whatever.’^ 

It is uncertain to whom the King of France was 
alluding as the husband whom he would desire for 
Elizabeth; but her marrying at all in the French in- 
terest was a contingency which Philip dared not risk ; 
and as little could he afford that she should remain — as 
from her words to de Feria she seemed to desire — ^neutral 
in the quarrels of the continent.® On the 9th of J anuary 
Philip was still wavering ; on the loth he declared his 
•final determination. 

‘ Touching the Queen’s marriage,’ he wrote to de Feria, 
‘ I directed you in one of my last letters to throw aU 

1 ‘MisMon of Guido Cavalcanti.— resoludon de querer estar neutral.’ 
Fobbes, vol. L — to Fkaip, Deo. M8. 

a Paxtioulflimente did sefial de su Svmrutae. 
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possible obstacles in the •way of her marriage -with a Chap i 
subject. For myself, were the question asked, I bade Ts^ 
you say nothing positively to commit me, yet so to 
answer as not to leave her altogether without hope. 

In a matter of so great importance I had to consider 
carefully; and I wished before coming to a resolution 
to have the advice both of yourself and others. At 
length, after weighing it on aU sides, I have concluded 
thus ; — 

‘ There are many and serious reasons why I should phiiip offers 
not think of her. I could spend but little time with her : 
my other dominions require my constant presence. The 
Queen has not been what she ought to be in religion ; 
and to marry with any but a Catholic will reflect upon 
my reputation. I shall be committing myself perhaps 
to an endless war with France, in consequence of the 
pretensions of the Queen of Scots to the English Crown : 
my subjects in Spain require my return to them with 
indescribable anxiety ; while so long as I remain in this 
country, the hospitalities expected of me are, as you well 
know, a serious expense ; and my affairs, as you know 
also, are in such disorder that I can scarce provide for 
my current necessities, far less encounter any fresh de- 
mands upon me. 

‘ There are other objections besides these, equally con- 
siderable, which I need not specify. You can yourself 
imagine them. 

‘ Nevertheless considering how essential it is in the 
general interests of Christendom to maintain that realm 
in the religion which by God’s help has been restored 
in it — considering the inconveniences, the perils, the 
calamities which may arise, not only there but in these 
States also, if England relapse into error — I have decided 
to encounter the difficulty, to sacrifice my private incli- 

s 2 
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Chxp I nation in the service of our Lord, and to marry the 
I5J9 Queen of England. 

Janutuy t Provided only and always that these conditions be 
observed : First, and chiefly, you will exact an assurance 
from her that she will profess the same religion which I 
profess, that she will persevere in it and maintain it, and 
keep her subjects true to it; and that she wOl do every- 
thing which in my opinion shall be necessary for its 
augmentation and support. 

‘ Secondly, she must apply in secret to the Pope for 
absolution for her past sins, and for the dispensation 
which will be required for the marriage ; and she must 
engage to accept both these in such a manner that when 
I make her my wife she wiU be a true Catholic, which 
hitherto she has not been. 

‘ You will understand from this the service which I 
render to our Lord. Through my means her allegiance 
will be recovered to the Church. I should mention that 
the condition that gave the Low Countries to the issue 
— should any such be bom — of my marriage with the 
late Queen, cannot be again acceded to. It is too inju- 
rious to the rights of my son Don Carlos.’ ^ 

In announcing his resolution to make this cruel 
sacrifice, Philip nevertheless felt it necessary to add 
that ‘ although he was ready to marry Elizabeth, she 
must not expect him to remain long with her.’ ‘ He was 
absolutely required in Spain, and to Spain he must go, 
whether he left her pregnant or not. There was no 
such pressing haste as there had been when he married 
her sister; she was young, and he could go and come at 
convenient intervals.’ And here it seemed, as if for the 
first time it occurred to him, that his offer of himself 


1 Pliilip II. to the Ooimt de Feria, Jaai. lo, 1559. — MS. Simancaa, 
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miglit possibly not be welcome j for be told de Feria not 
to mention tbe likelihood of his absence, or indeed any 
of the other conditions, until he had discovered how she 
was affected towards him. He bade the Count feel his 
way, ‘ and not expose him to a refusal which would make 
his condescension appear ridiculous.’ ‘ For himself he 
was ready to do anything which his duty to God de- 
manded of him.’ ^ 

Seen by the light of later history, a proposal of mar- 
riage from Philip of Spain to Elizabeth of England can 
scarcely be thought of without a smile ; yet Philip was 
indisputably serious, and in offering his hand he was 
offering the most splendid alliance in the world. Had 
the proposal itself been simply communicated to her, un- 
accompanied by Philip’s thoughts about it, Elizabeth 
would have felt herself bound to refuse with courtesy. 
But the fates were unfavourable. The improvident 
Count de Feria permitted his master’s letter to be seen 
by the ladies of the palace, whom he was endeavouring 
to interest in the cause. The contents of it, or perhaps 
the despatch itself, reached Elizabeth’s eye;® and the 
value of the offer was not improved when it was repre- 
sented as a sacrifice to duty. 

When the Count opened the subject with her, she 
was already prepared with her reply. She was con- 
scious, she said, of the honour which had been done her ; 
she was aware of the value to the realm of the King 
of Spain’s alliance ; but His Majesty’s friendship was 
as sufS.cient for her protection as his love. She had 


^ M8, Simanca^, las yoluntades de sus mugeres de 

® ^Despues qae su M*. escribid la camara. Parece que la Reyna ba 
resolucion destosnegocios, se comen- yisto las cartas de su M^. lo qual 
zaron a tratar, usando el buen modo debe advertirse mucho .’ — Memorial 
que paxecid conyenir, que fue ganar del Conde de Feria, MS, SimaTteas, 
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CHiPi no desire to marry, and she did not believe in the 
power of the Pope to allow her to have her sister’s 

January liusli,and. 

Hot, r>e Feria threatened her with the Queen of Scots. 

declined to consider the Queen of Scots’ chances to 

ofiPer. ije as large as he described them ; and finally, her sense 
of humour getting the better of her, she said, laughing, 
she feared the King of Spain would prove a bad husband, 
he would come to England and marry her, and then 
desert her and go home.^ 

True to her nature however Elizabeth would not give 
a positive refusal. If she was determined she affected 
to be irresolute ; and the Count could only conjecture 
that her final answer would be unfavourable. 

Thus at home and abroad the new year found all 
parties watching each other, and ‘ practising ’ under the 
surface. The English Parliament was to meet on the 
23rd of January; a fortnight later the Conference was 
to reassemble at Cambray. On Sunday the 1 5th, the 
day after she had received Philip’s proposals, the Queen 
was crowned at the Abbey. 

The week preceding was spent according to custom 
at the Tower. On the Saturday there was the usual 
pageant, when she was taken in state to Westminster. 

Elizabeth had been disciplined into self-control by 
danger and suffering. Her more serious feelings she 
habitually concealed; and when she spoke on such sub- 
jects, it was either with diplomatic reserve or with an 
pifish and mocking irony. On occasions however her 
deeper emotions refused to be stifled; and as she passed 
out to her carriage under the gates of the Tower, fraught 


^ ^Diversas personas lehabiandiclio lo q[ual dijo con muclia risa/ — Me- 
que su habia de venir aqui d ca- mortal del Cmde de Feria, M8. Si- 
sarse con ella y irse luego d Espana, mcmcaa. 
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to her with such stern remembrances, she stood still, CsapI 
looked up to heaven, and said : — 1559 

January 

‘Oh Lord, Almighty and Everlasting God, I give Thee 
most humble thanks that Thou hast been so merciful 
unto me as to spare me to behold this joyful day; and I 
acknowledge that Thou hast dealt wonderfully and mer- 
cifully with me. As Thou didst with Thy servant Daniel 
the prophet, whom Thou deliveredst out of the den, from 
the cruelty of the raging lions, even so I was over- 
whelmed, and only by Thee delivered. To Thee, there- 
fore, only be thanks, honour, and praise for ever. Amen.’ 

She then took her seat, and passed on, — ^passed on 
through thronged streets and under crowded balconies, 
amidst a people to whom her accession was as the rising 
of the sun. Away in the country the Protestants were 
few and the Catholics many. But the Londoners were 
the first-born of the Reformation, whom the lurid fires 
of Smithfield had worked only into fiercer convictions. 

The aldermen wept for joy as she went by. Groups of 
children waited for her with their little songs at the 
crosses and conduits. Poor women, though it was mid- 
winter, flung nosegays' into her lap. In Cheapside the 
Corporation presented her with an . English Bible. She 
kissed it, ‘ thanking the City for their goodly gift,’ and 
saying ‘ she would diligently read therein.’ One of the 
crowd, recoUectingwho first gave the Bible to England, 
exclaimed, ‘Remember old King Harry the Eighth;’ 
and a gleam of light passed over Elizabeth’s face — ‘ a 
natural child,’ says Holinshed, ‘ who at the very remem- 
brance of her father’s name took so great a joy that all 
men may well think that as she rejoiced at his name 
whom the realm doth stiU hold of so worthy memory, so 
in her doings she will resemble the same.’ 
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Chat I The Ceremony the next day was performed by Ogle- 
thorpe, the Bishop of Carlisle. The Archbishop of York, 
January -w^hom the duty would naturally have fallen, had been 
The corona- alarmed by the English litany and refused to officiate ; 
but his example was not followed. The bishops waited 
till the quarrel was commenced by the Queen, and 
were generally present at the Abbey. Mass was sung 
as usual, and the occasion passed off with no particular 
remark. 

The opening of Parliament was the one subject which 
absorbed attention. How would the Houses accept the 
intended policy of the Queen? Four new peers had been 
created at the coronation. The earldom of Hertford 
was revived in favour of Edward Seymour, son of the 
Protector. Lord Thomas Howard, Surrey’s younger 
brother, was made Lord Howard of Binden. Sir Henry 
Carey, the Queen’s cousin, became Lord Hunsdon ; and 
Sir Oliver St. John was created Baron St. John of 
Bletso. Including these, the lay peerage of England 
consisted but of sixty-one persons, of whom it is to be 
observed that eighteen were either unable or unwilling 
to appear at Elizabeth’s first Parliament, while twelve 
who were present at the opening very soon discontinued 
their attendance. Their proxies for the most part were 
held by Bedford and Clinton, and their votes therefore 
were given to the Government. But the personal ab- 
sence of half the peers implied but a cold welcome to 
the new sovereign. 

The Bench of Bishops also was proportionately thin. 
Reginald Pole, for some unknown reason, had left 
several sees untenanted. The accession of Elizabeth 
had been followed by a remarkable mortality among 
those whom it found in possession; and before Parlia- 
ment met there were a dozen bishoprics vacant for the 
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Queen to fill, as de Feria expressed it, wifcli as many CiupI 
ministers of Lucifer.^ Of the surviving prelates, some 
■were incapacitated by age, some by sickness, from 
attending to their places; and thus, without -violence 
being used to thin their phalanx, ten was the largest 
number which they were ever able to muster on the 
most important debate of the session. 

For the Commons, the Catholics were loud in their 
complaints of the unfairness of the elections ; and it may 
be assumed as certain that a government which had con- 
templated the removal of every Catholic magistrate in 
the kingdom, exerted itself to the utmost in securing 
the return of its friends. It is equally certain — inas- 
much as five years later two justices of the peace out of 
three were even then reported to be unfavourable to the 
Eeformation — ^that when parties approached an equality 
the Cro-wn was in no condition to use violence. Con- 
stitutional opposition however was as yet imperfectly 
understood; and the disaffected on either side looked 
rather to rebellion when the government was against 
them than to the tedious processes of Parliament. The 
universal horror of the late reign forced the defenders 
of its principles into the shade, and the moving party 
though numerically the weakest were the young, the 
eager, and the energetic. The Catholics left the field to 
their adversaries; and to'vm and country chose their 
representatives among those who were most notorious 
for their hatred of popes and priesthoods.^ 

A slight indisposition obliged Elizabeth to postpone rariiament 

opens. 

^ De Feria, in his irritation, ere- cifer .’ — De Feria to Philip, Feh. 20 . 
dited Pole with the whole deficiency MS. Sima7ioa8. 

— ^ Aq[uelnialdito Cardinal dexo doce * ' Este Parlamento es de personas 
ohispados por proveer en los quales escogidas en todo el Reyno los mas 
pondran ahora doce ministroa de Lu- ereges y perversos.* — Ibid, 
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Chap I the Opening for two days. On the 25th the session 
ijjj began, and for the first time she stood as Queen face to 

Jammy Jjgj. gulijects. 

Her position was singularly lonely. The mortality in 
the Tudor race which had raised her to the throne had 
left her also with scarcely a relation in the world. Her 
nearest kinswoman was the rival claimant of her crown ; 
and she herself^ as she appeared in the House of Lords, 
a young woman not yet twenty-six, must have felt that 
in her high estate she had but herself alone, her own 
resolution, her own prudence, her own energy, to depend 
upon ; the last of the royal blood, the centre of a revo- 
lutionary hurricane, which with such sHU as she pos- 
sessed she was set to guide and to curb. 

Of those who were round her, the figures of some few, 
with the help of such scanty light as remains, may 
be looked at specially and distinctly. First on the 
bench of bishops sat Heath, and next him Bonner, 
standing out with unshaken daring to brave the exe- 
cration which was heaped upon his name. After Bonner 
came Pates, Bishop of Worcester, attainted by Henry 
the Eighth for high treason — one of Pole’s missionaries 
of treason, who had sat in the Coimcil of Trent. Next 
him was White, Bishop of Winchester, who had distin- 
guished himself by a violent sermon at Queen Mary’s 
funeral. Of the three other bishops, Baynes, Scott, and 
Oglethorpe, the two first were equally notorious fanatics. 
The Abbot of Westminster, Feckenham, was he who had 
gone on the vain mission to shake the faith of Lady 
Jane Grey. 

Sir Nicholas Leaving the churchmen, soon to disappear all of them 

Bacon. their proper darkness, we look next to the Keeper 

of the Great Seal. Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of the 
more famous Chancellor, had grown into notice as a 
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lawyer in the time of Henry the Eighth. He had 
married a daughter of Sir Antony Cooke, being thus 
Cecil’s brother-in-law; and, with Lady Bacon, was an 
advanced Protestant, inclining over the borders to- 
wards Calvinism.^ Eds eldest son Antony was a child, 
Francis was not yet bom. He himself was approaching 
middle age — a large corpulent man, with a square 
massive face deeply lined, high arched eyebrows, and 
a high nose, the expression keen, hard, and unsparing, 
yet upright and noble. Unknown as yet as a statesman. 
Bacon it is likely owed his advancement to the recom- 
mendation of Cecil. 

If Bacon represented the incoming era, the Marquis 
of Winchester represented the era which was passing 
away. Paulet Marquis of Winchester could remember 
a Plantagenet king, and Bosworth field. He was ad- 
vanced in years when Queen Catherine was divorced; 
and having survived all changes of creed, having been 
made a peer by Henry, created a marquis by Edward, and 
having afterwards been the chief instrument in saving 
Mary’s crown — ‘ the Shebna ’ of Knox, ‘ the crafty fox 
with a fair countenance,’ — ^he was to be seen in his office 
of High Treasurer in Elizabeth's first Parliament, eighty- 
four years old, still vigorous and serviceable. His letters 
continued for years to show a mind as clear and a hand 
as steady as those of the best of the contemporaries of his 
grandchildren. His principle was loyalty to the family 
of Henry VIII. ; his creed, faith in God and English 
freedom, and hate of fanatics. Catholic or Protestant. 

The Duke of Norfolk, first of the English peers, was 
young and untried. He for the present was guided, and 

* Sir Antony Cooke, dpxiftaynpoe intimacy ■witk the Genevans, yet not 
as he was called, had been ^oken of disposed to go all lengths with them, 
for Chancellor, hetoo being in dose — ^Ziteioh Letten, pp. i, 17, and 3*. 
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the Howard family was represented, by his uncle William 
Lord of Effingham, to whom above all other English- 
men Elizabeth owed her life and throne. 

Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, Norfolk’s father-in-law, like 
the Marquis of Winchester, had served under three sove- 
reigns and under three creeds. He had been one of the 
executors of the will of Henry the Eighth ; it was he who 
arrested Northumberland at Cambridge; he had been 
steward of Mary’s household; he had acted as High 
Constable at Elizabeth’s coronation ; and being a widower 
he was named among those who might aspire to the 
Queen’s hand. But he moved in a cloud, suspected of 
aims which he would not avow, without a conviction, 
without a purpose, feared by all men and trusted by none. 

The Earl of Pembroke was a soldier, and the ablest 
which England possessed. Pembroke, with Lord Eussell, 
had suppressed the insurrection under Edward. Pem- 
broke led the English contingent at St. Quentin, and 
had commanded in London on the memorable morning 
when Sir Thomas Wyatt came in from Knightsbridge. 
His wealth was enormous : as President of the Welsh 
Marches, he was supposed to be able to bring two 
thousand men into the field. |But he had been em- 
ployed by Mary chiefly because she could not afford to 
alienate so powerful a subject. He had looked coldly on 
her proceedings, and in turn had been coldly regarded. 
He had been among the first to support Elizabeth with 
his presence at Hatfield; and his growing allegiance to 
Protestantism placed him on the committee of four 
which had determined on the change of religion. 

Lord Erancis Russell Earl of Bedford was the 
favourite above all English noblemen of the extreme 
reformers. In the late reign he was one of the few of 
high rank who had not cared to conceal his opinions; 
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and although Mary had not dared to proceed to extremi- 
ties against him, he had been imprisoned and had been 
released only to go into voluntary exUe. He had travelled 
into Italy, paying a visit by the way to the refugees at 
Zurich; and the Genevans looked to him afterwards as 
their surest friend in Elizabeth’s cabinet. In appearance 
he was a heavy ungainly man, distinguished chiefly by 
the huge dimensions of his head. When Charles of 
Austria was a suitor for Elizabeth’s hand, and questions 
were asked of his person, the Earl of Bedford’s large 
head was the comparison made use of in his disparage- 
ment:^ but his expression, like that of Bacon, was 
stem and powerful; the world as he knew it was no 
place for the softer virtues ; and those only could play 
their parts there to good purpose whose tempers were 
as hard as the age and whose intellects had an edge 
of steel. 

The Catholic leader among the Peers, in default of 
Norfolk, was Antony Browne, son of Henry the Eighth’s 
Master of the Horse, created by Mary Lord Montague, 
in right of descent by the female line from the Nevilles. 
In the distraction of families, one of his sisters was the 
wife of the Puritan Lord John Grey, the other was 
Countess of Kildare. Montague himself, with the estates 
of the Countess of Salisbury, had inherited her prin- 
ciples and her fearlessness. But his character with that 
of all others then passing into prominence will unfold 
‘itself with the story. 

The Queen took her seat upon the thi’one. The 
Commons were called to the bar. Sir Nicholas Bacon 
then rose and spoke. 
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^ ^ Del Carlos dicen que tiene la Count de F&'ia^ May iS59* 
caheza mayor que el Gonde de Bed- Simmcas. 
ford .^ — The Bishop of AquUa to the 
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After tlxrowing himself on the courtesy of the Houses, 
he said that he was directed by her Majesty to explain 
the causes for which they were assembled. 

Her Majesty having God before her eyes, desired to 
seek ‘ before all things the advancement of His honour 
and glory as the sure and infallible foundation on which 
to erect her policy.’ ‘ This foundation being well laid-, 
good success would follow in all else; without it nothing 
could be looked for but continual alteration and change ; 
things much to be eschewed in all good governance, 
and most of all in matters of faith and religion.’ ‘ Her 
Majesty’s desire was to secure and unite the people of 
the realm in one uniform order to the honour and glory 
of God and to general tranquillity ; ’ ‘ she required the 
Parliament therefore, for the duty they owed to Him 
whose cause it was, and for their country’s sake whose 
creed it concerned, to use their best diligence for the es- 
tablishing of that which should be most convenient for 
so godly a purpose.’ They would consider no private in- 
terests or personal respects. They would ‘ forbear, and 
as a great enemy to good counsel flee from all contentious 
reasonings and disputations, all sophistical, captious, and 
frivolous arguments and quiddities meeter for ostentation 
of wit than a consultation in weightier matters, more 
beseeming for schools than for the Parliament House ’ — 
the Queen required them to ‘ eschew contumelious and 
opprobrious words as heretic, schismatic, and Papist, as 
causes of displeasure and malice, enemies to concord and 
unity, the very marks which they were now to shoot at ; ’ 
and as on the one hand they would ‘devise nothing 
which in continuance of time might breed idolatry and 
superstition,’ so ‘ they would take heed by no licentious 
or loose handling to give occasion for contempt and ir- 
reverent behaviour towards God or godly things.’ 
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Touching then on scriptural illustrations of the dangers 
of both these extremes, and expressing, in a graceful com- 
parison with Esther, Elizabeth’s earnest aim to do only 
what should be just and acceptable in God’s sight, he 
concluded that part of his subject in these words : — 

‘ Forced by our duties to God, forced thereto by His 
punishments, provoked by His benefits, drawn byour love 
to our country, encouraged by so princely a patroness, 
let us in God’s name go about this work, endeavour- 
ing ourselves with all diligenceto make such laws as 
may tend to the establishment of God’s Church and the 
tranquillity of this realm.’ 

Turning next to the condition of the country, he 
spoke of the change of sovereigns. The Crown, he said, 
had fallen to a princess who intended to govern with 
the advice of the estates of her realm ; to put down 
evil-doers ‘ without rigour and extremity,’ yet without 
‘indulgence or foolish pity;’ a princess that neither 
was nor ever would be ‘ so wedded to her own will and 
fantasy,’ that ‘ for the satisfaction of it ’ she would biTag 
her people into bondage ‘ or give occasion for tumults 
and stirs,’ such ‘ as had risen of late days ; ’ a princess 
that never for private affection .would advance the 
quarrel of a foreign prince and impoverish her realm; 
a princess to whom ‘ nothing — ^no woi’ldly thing under 
the sun — was so dear as the love add goodwill of her 
subjects.’ 

All this was of happy augury. On the other hand 
Calais was lost — Calais the glory of England the fear of 
England’s enemies ; Calais the mart for its merchants ; 
Calais the guardian of the Channel. The particular loss 
would have been of less consequence if ‘ what had been 
lightly lost might lightly be recovered; ’ but the revenue 
of the Crown Wd been wasted ; guns, men, ships, stores, 
squandered and lost ; enormous debts were owing abroad. 
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with ‘ biting interest ’ so long as they were left unpaid. 
War was daily growing more expensive; and England 
surrounded with enemies was unprovided with the com- 
monest means of defence. The Parliament must look 
to it; when there was danger of fire ‘ they plucked down 
part of their houses to save the rest.’ ‘ The wise mer- 
chant in adventures of danger ’ insured himself against 
loss. The Queen was most unwilling to burden her 
subjects ; but ‘ the ragged State torn by misgovemment ’ 
could no longer be trifled with. 

‘ Her Highness,’ the Lord Keeper concluded, ‘ has com- 
manded me to say, that were it not for the preservation 
of your ownselves and the surety of the State, she would 
rather have adventured her own life than troubled you. 
And albeit you yourselves see that this is no matter of 
will, no matter of displeasure, no private cause of her 
own; but for the defence of our country and the preser- 
vation of every private man’s home and family, her 
Majesty’s pleasure is that nothing shall be demanded of 
her loving subjects but that which they of their own free 
liberality be contented frankly and freely to offer ; so great 
is the trust and confidence that she reposeth in them, 
and the love and affection that she bears towards them.’ ^ 

Five days passed. On Monday the 30th the business 
of the Session commenced. In the Commons, the first 
question w'as of supply; a committee of twenty-four 
was appointed to draw up a Money Bill. In the Lords, 
the same day, an Act was introduced to reannex the 
first fruits of ecclesiastical benefices to the Crown. In 
both Houses, the general policy which the Queen in- 
tended to pursue was sketched in outline; Cecil, Bed- 


^ Speeci of Sir N. Bacon, 1558-9. MS. JSarleim, 398. Printed in 
Journals. Dewes* 
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ford, and Sussex most distinguishing themselves. ‘ The 
•Parliament has begun,’ de Feria wrote on the 31st. 
‘ It is already proposed to repeal the late laws, and to 
change religion. The Catholics are in the utmost alarm, 
and have no hope but in your Majesty.’ ^ 

The First Fruits Bill — so slight regard was there any- 
where for the temporal interests of the clergy — ^was swept 
in four days through the Upper House, amidst the 
clamours of the bishops.^ The Commons were no less 
expeditious. On the ist of February a Tonnage and 
Poundage Act was introduced.® On the 3rd- the Com- 
mittee was prepared with the Subsidy Bill. 

It will be remembered that in Mary’s last Parliament 
the Commons, in distrust of Philip’s influence on the 
Queen, had granted half only of the sum which was then 
demanded of them, nndertaMng to furnish the remainder 
at a future time, should it be absolutely required. The 
preamble of the present bill admitted the necessity, 
yet in terms which implied a belief that England was 
weak only by misgovemment, and was capable as ever 
of maintaining its freedom and greatness. They voted 
at once, and without reservation, more than all which 
they had refused to Mary — two-fifteenths and tenths, 
half-a-crown in the pound on all personal property, and 
four shillings in the pound on the rents of land. With 
peculiar significance they took upon themselves on this 
occasion to legislate for the clergy also, and extended 


^ ^Los Catolicos estan muy temo- en Y. M **.’ — De Feria to Philip, Jan, 
rosos de la resolucion que se tomara 31. MS, Sinmicas, 
en este Parlamento. De los del Con- ® Lobds’ JonrnaU, i Eliz. 

sejo^ Cecil y el Oonde de Bedford son ^ In money Mils, the i*eaflon for the 

los que mas se senalan en destruir grant was always specially assigned, 
estoj de los de fuera el Conde de Tonnage and poundage, or a duty on 
Sussex hace lo que puede. Los Cato- exports and imports, was supposed to 
licos tienen puosta toda su esperanza he given for the police duty of the seas. 
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Chap I the act to all persons in the realm, spiritual as well as 
1555 temporal.^ 

Tebraary there was a more pressing anxiety than any which 

could he removed by money. Elizabeth’s single life 
alone lay between England and annexation to France, 
and no foreign prince could be more anxious about her 
marriage than her own subjects. To Philip or Henry 
the question was but of the balance of power in Europe, 
to the English it was life itself. 

The Qufen’a There Were many suitors — ^Philip, his cousin Philibert, 

maniage. Austrian princes, and the King of Sweden. At 
home Arundel’s name had been mentioned, and Sir 
William Pickering’s. On the whole, the Queen was 
thought more likely to choose a subject^ than a fo- 
reigner;^ but the desire to see her married to some 
one was so great that the person seemed nothing in 
comparison. On the 6th of February the Speaker Sir 
T. Gargrave, with the Privy-Council and thirty mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, demanded an audience, 
and without mentioning person or country they re- 
quested her in the name of the nation to be pleased to 
take to herself a husband. 

How Elizabeth received the petitioners is unknown, 
but she took time to consider her answer. On Thursday 
the 9th, a bill was introduced into the Lower House to 
restore the royal supremacy, and was referred to a com- 
mittee of which Sir Antony Cooke was chairman.* It 

^ I Eliz. cap. 21. Dfiiglit marry a CathoKc. Cooke him- 

^ ‘Entiendo que estosconsejerosse self complained that he could move 
comienfan desenganor de que ellano no faster. On the 12th of Fehruary 
se quiere casar en el Eeyno, y esto les he wrote to Peter Martyr, 'We are 
hace dar mas priesa i lo de la eregia.' busy in Parliament, casting out the 
— De Feria to Fhilipj Jan, 3 1 . M 8 , tyranny of the Pope, restoring the au- 
Simancas, thority of the Crown, and re-estah- 

® De Feria says the heretics made lialiing true religion, hut we move far 
the more haste for fear the Queen too slowly.’ — Zvbicr Letters, p. 19. 
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was not till the morning of the loth that the deputation chat i 
was desired to return to the Queen’s presence. "7^ 

She then said she most heartily thanked her faithful 
subjects for the care they showed for her. For herself, 
from the time when she had first determined to live for 
God’s service, she had preferred to remain unmarried. 

There had been a time when her life was in danger. 

She would not blame her sister, nor although she had 
good grounds for suspicion would she name the person 
by whose advice her sister was acting; but it had seemed 
then as if her marriage alone could save her. Yet she 
had refused, and God, who had defended her before, she 
was confident would not desert her now. She approved 
of the form of the petition, which left her choice unfet- 
tered, and should it please God to incline her heart to 
another kind of life they might assure themselves she 
would do nothing of which the realm should have cause 
to complain. She intended to spend her own life for the 
good of her people, and if she married she would choose 
a husband who would be as careful for them as herself. 

If, on the contrary, she continued in her present mind 
she could not doubt but that with the help of Parliament 
the succession might be secured, and some ‘ fit governor 
be provided, peradventure more beneficial to the realm 
than such offspring as might come of her.’ Children 
were uncertain blessings, and might grow up ungracious. 

For her it would be enough ‘ that a marble stone should 
declare that a Queen having reigned such a time lived 
and died a virgin.’ ^ 

A vague answer, yet not intended to mislead; the 
obligation to marry for political convenience, detestable 
under all its aspects, painful to a man — to a woman so 


^ Speecli of tlie Queen. — Commons' Journals^ Pewks i Eiiz. 
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Chap I painful that a crown might be thought too poor a price 
to pay for it — the proud Elizabeth would not wholly 
February repudiate. Even that sacrifice she might make at last, 
if the welfare of the country required it of her. But 
the time had not come as yet, and it was convenient to 
leave the prize of the English throne open for a while to 
the competition of the Catholic powers. The Reforma- 
tion could be carried on with less danger and interference 
so long as Philip could hope to undo it again constitu- 
tionally; nor could he interfere at all, while a suitor in 
his own behalf or his cousin’s for Elizabeth’s hand, with- 
out blighting his chance of acceptance. 

AgitaUonof The King of Spain, on his side, was watching her 
rbihp. tremulous anxiety. On the first intimation of the 

measure brought forward in Parliament, he feared it 
would be his duty to withdraw the offer of his hand; ^ 
but Alva whom he consulted dissuaded him. The Duke 
was unable to believe that she could reject such a mag- 
nificent alliance. Her allegiance to the Church would 
be a condition of the contract, and the acts of one Par- 
liament could be undone by another.^ Still impatient, 
Philip wrote to de Feria, bidding him implore Elizabeth 
to reconsider what she was doing ; if entreaties failed, 
he left it to the ambassador’s discretion to menace her 
with the chance of losing him.® De Feria however agreed 
with Alva ; if Elizabeth would become Philip’s wife the 
Catholics would resume their ground with ease; if not, 
neither menace nor remonstrance would be of any avail. 
‘ I have ceased,’ he wrote on the 20th of February, ‘ to 
speak to her about religion, although I see her rushing 


^ Philip n. to the Dtilce of Alva^ Feh. 9. — MS> Simancas. 
® .^Uva to Philip. — Ibid, 

3 Philip n. to de Feria, Feh. xz.^Ihul 
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upon perdition. If the marriage can be brought about, 
the rest will provide for itself; if she refuse, nothing 
which I can say will move her- She is so misled by 
the heretics who fill her court and council that I should 
but injure our chances in the principal matter by remon- 
strating.’ ^ 

Elizabeth understood the situation, and used her ad- 
vantage. The Parliament, after thanking her for the 
gracious answer which they construed into a consent,® 
went on with their work. On the tith of February 
the English Litany was read in the Lower House, the 
members all kneeling; on the 13th the Supremacy Bill 
came on again, and large differences of opinion at once 
revealed themselves.® As first brought before the Com- 
mons, the act restored to the Queen the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church, which was originally assumed by 
her father.^ Two days’ discussion led to no result; and 
to judge from the surviving fragment of a single speech, 
the language of the Catholics was indecently passionate. 
Dr. Story had been a notorious instrument in the Marian 
persecution, and serving, as such men ever serve, the 
cause which they most oppose, he dared to boast of his 
past atrocities. ‘ I wish for my part,’ he said, ‘ that I 
had done more than I did, and that I and others had 
been more vehement in executing the laws ! 1 threw a 

faggot in the face of an earwig at the stake at Uxbridge 
as he was singing a psalm, and set a bushel of thorns 


^ De Telia to Philip II., Feh. ao, 
— MS, Simmcas. 

® Five days later, a committee of 
the Commons had a conference vpith 
the Lords in the Star Chamber, to 
determine the rank which the Quem^s 
husband should hold. — ^D ewes’ Jbwr- 
nalsj 1 Euz. 


* 'Sir Antony Cooke defends a 
scheme of his own, and is very angry 
with all of us/ — Jeioel to Poten' Mar-- 
iyr, , ZuRicn Letters^ p. 32. 

^ Speech of Archbishop Heath. — 
Stbvpe’s Amah^ vol. i. part ii 
p. 40s 
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Chat I under his feet, and I see nothing to be ashanaed of or 
1559 sorry for. It grieves me that they laboured only about 
Pel) 14 young and little twigs, whereas they should have 
struck at the root.’ ^ 

Story perhaps thought less triumphantly of his Ux- 
bridge exploit when long years after he was entrapped on 
board a trader at Antwerp, and carried to London to die 
there. He could boast of his crimes in the English Par- 
liament, but the hate which he had generated against 
himself dogged his footsteps and overtook him at last. 

The Supremacy Bill went back to a Committee: a 
week later it was re-introduced, slightly, though not 
materially, altered; and again the opposition was so 
violent that it would have been lost except for Cecil, 
who in de Feria’s words ‘flung the question into a gar- 
boyl,’ and carried his point in the confusion.® In the 
shape in which it was sent to the Peers the new act 
scarcely differed from that of Henry the Eighth, either 
in the title which it gave to the Queen, in the oaths 
which every subject was required to swear, or in the 
penalties which were to follow on refusal. The bishops 
Eesointion assured the Spanish ambassador that they would sooner 
cVthoho submit; ® and, encouraged by the resistance in 

bbiiops. Commons, and conscious that they were secretly sup- 

ported by the majority of the English people, they settled 
down into resolute opposition. In point of learning 


^ Ststpe"s Annahj vol. i. part i. 
p. 115. 

® ^ Los del Parlamento en la camara 
de abajo detenninaron que la su- 
prema potestad ecclesiastica se com- 
prebendera en la corona de los Reyes 
de Inglaterra ; aunque bubo algunos 
que bablaron en favor de la razon ; 
de manera que fu€ necesaiio para 


salir con su maldad que el secretario 
Cecil metiese la cosa en garbullo, y 
assi paso. Quieren bacer que todo 
el Reyno jure de guardar este articulo 
y que quien no lo biciese sea tenido 
por traydor, como lo bizd bacer el 
Rey Henrico .’ — De Feria to FMlip IL 
MS, Simancas, 

3 Ibid. 
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there was no lay peer capable of arguing with them.’- Ckap i 
T he vacant sees could not be filled with Protestants till 
the oaths to the Pope, required at their institution, had 
been removed by Act of Parliament. Their audience 
was for the most part neutral or favourable; and, but 
for Pole’s neglect in leaving so many bishoprics unoc- 
cupied, de Peria thought the Catholics might have been 
altogether successful. 

Convocation had been sitting by the side of Parlia- Convocation 
ment — the clergy with the bishops at their head had 
drawn up a protest against the threatened changes, and 
in five articles had signified their adherence to the 
Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, and to the established 
constitution of the Church.^ 

They asserted their absolute belief in transubstantia- 
tion, in the sacrifice of the mass, in the sovereign rights 
of the successors of St. Peter, in the authority of priests 
over laymen in ‘ all matters of faith and discipline and 
the first step of the opposition in the House of Lords 
was the presentation of the unanimous petition of the 
entire ‘ spirituality of England,’ embodying their con- 
victions.® 


^ ^ The bishops being, as you know, 
of the Upper House, and having none 
there of our side to expose their 
artihces, they reign as sole monarchs 
in the midst of ignorant and weak 
men, and easily overreach our little 
party by their numbers, or their 
reputation for learning .’ — Jewel to 
Feter Martyr. ZuElCH Letters,, p, 
22 . 

* The five articles were these : — 

1. ^That the natural body and 
blood of Christ is really present in 
the sacrament by virtue of the words 
duly spoken by the priest. 


2. ^That after consecration no other 
substance remains. 

3. ^ That the mass offered is a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice. 

4. < That Peter and Peter’s succes- 
sors are Christ’s vicars, and supreme 
rulers in the Church. 

5. ‘That the authority in all mat- 
ters of faith and discipline belongs 
and ought to belong only to the pas- 
tors of the Church, and not to lay- 
men.’ — Stbtpe’s Annak, vol. i. 

® And yet we are told that the 
Church of England reformed herself 
— ^meaning by the Church, not the 
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Chap I The Archbishop of York followed it up in a careful 
jj.g and elaborate speech. Avoiding as much as possible all 
February instating topics, he argued for the papal authority on 
Speech of its owu merits, on the evidence of history, the decisions 
loUopot" of councils, and the judgment of the fathers of the 
Church. The system which had been established by 
Henry the Eighth had been condemned, he said, both 
by Catholic and Protestant ; and if the Queen desired to 
return to it she would be without a friend in either 
party. There was no intelligible sense in which a tem- 
poral sovereign could be head of the Church, and in 
dealing with the subject at all he considered that Par- 
liament was going beyond its powers. 

There was nothing new in these arguments. The 
supremacy was the well-trodden battle-field of the old 
campaign between More and Cromwell, Fisher and Cran- 
mer ; yet there was no one among the Peers who was 
capable of answering the archbishop. Heath who had 
been raised to the bench by Henry had acquiesced once 
in what he now opposed; and he could represent him- 
self not as new to the subject, but as having gone astray, 
and as having been brought back to the truth. In its 
existing shape the BUI could not be carried. English 
opinion alone would have prevented a measure from 
again passing into law which might send honest Catho- 
lics to the scafibld, and give the longing Protestants 
their turn at persecution; while even the debate of such 
a question was compromising English interests at Cam- 
bray, and exercising a perilous influence on the humour 
of Philip, who if pushed too far might make his own 
terms, and leave England to its fate. 

laity, who alone did the work, hut of reformation whatever, except nn- 
the bishops and clergy, who never derthejudiciouscompulsionofHenry 
consented, as a body, to any measure the Eighth. 
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When pressed to say decisively whether she would 
marry him, Elizabeth at last refused. On the aoth of 
February de Feria made his final efibrt. He spoke to 
her again of the Queen of Scots. He warned her that 
if Spain ceased to have an interest in England, the peace 
of Europe could not be sacrificed because her sister’s 
carelessness had lost Calais. But ‘the devil,’ he said, 
‘had taken possession of her;’ ‘she was more impatient 
of menace than of entreaty,’ she repeated ‘that the 
Pope could not allow her to marry her brother-in-law,’ 
and she refused entirely to be afraid of France ; ‘ her 
realm,’ she said, ‘ was not too poor, nor her people too 
faint-hearted, to defend their liberties at home and to 
protect their rights abroad; she would not marry, and 
she would agree to no peace without the restoration of 
Calais — ^that was her answer.’^ 

As there was no hope that she would change her 
mind, de Feria recommended Philip not to trouble him- 
self about any other marriage for her, but to instruct 
his ministers at Cambray to complain to the English 
representatives of the alteration of religion, and if their 
remonstrances were unheeded, to make peace at once. 

Had nature given Philip a capacity for prompt action, 
Elizabeth’s career might have run out before its time. 
The shrewdest statesman in England, Lord Paget, 
though for some reason excluded from her confidence, 
could not refrain from pressing on Cecil the peril of the 
crisis. ‘ If the French invade us by sea or by Scotland,’ 
he said, ‘ the King of Spain wiU enter also as our friend 
or our foe ; if we take part with neither of them, they 
will fasten their feet both of them here and make a 
Piedmont of us; if we take part with the one, we 
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^ De Feria to Philip, Feh. 20. — MS» Simancas, 
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ourselves shall afterwards be made a prey by the victor. 
God save us from the sword ! we have been plagued of 
late with famine and pestilence. For God’s sake move 
that good Queen to put her sword in her hand; she 
shall make the better bargain with her doubtful friends 
and enemies.’^ 

It was easy to advise ; it was difficult to execute. At 
this time, England being actually at war with the second 
power in the world, the whole naval force in commission 
amounted to seven coast-guard vessels, the largest of 
which was but 120 tons; and eight small merchant 
brigs and schooners, altered for fighting. Of ships in 
harbour fit for service there were twenty-one; one newly 
built of 800 tons, one of 700, one of 600, one of 500, 
and one of 400, four from 300 to 200, the rest sloops and 
boats. 

In artillery the destitution was even more pitiable. Of 
cannon and ‘ demicannon’ in all the dock-yards, there 
were but thirty which were reputed sound; with two 
hundred culverins, ‘ minions,’ and ‘ falconets.’ Of bows, 
arrows, lances, corselets, and harquebusses, there were 
not enough to arm 3000 men. ® For the troops. Captain 
Turner, who was sent to command at Portsmouth, and 
was in daily expectation of a visit from the French, 
reported to Cecil on the 6th of March that they were 
all ‘ grown to misorder and mischief, and to the greatest 
ill that man’s head could imagine.’® 

To such a point had England been brought after 
eleven years of the government of doctrinaires, Pro- 
testant and Catholic. If the suspicions and jealousies 


^ Paget to Cecil; Feb. 20, 1559. — Btoi^eigh Papers, vol. i. 

^ Naval Eeport; Majch, 1559. — Domestic M8., Eliz., Rolls House, 
® Ed, Turner to Cecil, March 6. — MS, Ihid, 
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of ' France and Spain had not come to the assistance 
of Elizabeth’s diplomacy, it might have gone hardly 
•with her. She had continued her private correspondence 
•with France. Calais, she insisted, must be restored; 
her people were determined to have ‘ that blot to their 
nation wiped and taken away.’ As to its falling to 
Spain, she was descended of English blood, and not 
Spanish like her sister; and she and her people might 
be trusted to take care of it. She was ‘good friends’ 
•with Philip, ‘ yet not other'wise bound to him than was 
for the good of her country and subjects.’ The French 
king had said ‘ that a way might be found,’ and it was 
not for her to close any avenue that promised her an 
escape from her difBlculties. Her sister had done nothing 
without the privity and direction of the minister of 
Spain; she herself being a free princess, intended ‘to 
proceed -without participation to the Spaniards of any- 
thing, otherwise than for the nature of her matters 
should seem expedient.’^ 

The ‘ way’ intended by Heniy he indicated by send- 
ing over in return a confidential agent, ■with the portrait 
of some unkno-wn prince or nobleman who should take 
Calais back with him as Elizabeth’s dowry. The Queen 
examined it long and earnestly, but as it seemed 'with an 
unfavourable conclusion . ^ The negotiation fell through, 
and in a letter still full of friendly expressions, the King 
of France intimated his regret that he had changed his 


^ Listructioiis to Guido Cavalcanti, 
Jan. 29.— Foebes, voL i. 

® ‘ Hoy lie sabido que esta mauana 
arrivo aqui de vuelta de Francia 
Guido Cavalcanti, y luego la Reyna 
le oyo y ba estado con el un gran rate. 
Trae en su compania un Frances, 


bonibre pequeno. . Hasta abora no be 
podido saber mas sino que me dicen 
que el Guido traye un retrato que es- 
tuvd mirando la Reyna un granrato.’ 
— Be Feria to Aim, jFb6. 29. 
Simancas. 
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Chap I mind, and that the plan by which he had hoped to end 
ijjg ' the quarrel was found impracticable, 
mruary Thus Elizabeth found herself thrown back upon the 
solid facts of her position, with her Spanish allies alone 
The con- to trust to. The congress reopened at Cambray on the 
5th of February. The Bishop of Arras, the Duke of 
Alva, Ruy Gomez, and the Prince of Orange, repre- 
sented Spain. The Constable Montmorency, the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, the Bishops of Orleans and Limoges, 
appeared for France, with the Duchess of Lorraine as a 
neutral and independent president. Doctor Wotton and 
the Bishop of Ely returned from Brussels. The third 
English commissioner. Lord William Howard, was de- 
layed in London, and did not appear till four days after 
the opening. 

On the evening of his arrival Howard had a private 
interview with Alva and his colleagues. His last in- 
structions from Elizabeth were to surrender anything 
except Calais; but to remain firm upon that. Philip 
on the other hand was weary of the war; he was irri- 
tated with Elizabeth, and insisted that he was penniless 
and that peace must be made.^ Between these contra- 
dictory positions the middle term was difiicult to find. 
The Calais question happily was one in which the Low 
Countries were interested ; and Alva, though he spoke 
bitterly of the carelessness with which it had been lost, 
promised that he would do his best for its recovery. 

Feb 13 The next day the commissioners met in public. Towns 
taken in war. Lord Howard said, were as a matter of 
c jais. course restored at the making of peace ; Calais belonged 
to England, and the French had no right to persist in 

^ ^Porq^ue yo os digo que yo estoy Duke of Aim j Feh. 12. Gilvnvelle 
de todo punto impossibilitado a sos- Fapers^ vol. v. 
tener la gaerra.’ — Philip IL to the 
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keeping it. The French replied promptly that Calais 
was a French town which at aU. hazards they meant to 
keep ; their commission in fact did not allow them to 
consider the surrender of it as possible. A long argu- 
ment ensued, but absolutely without result; and the day 
closed apparently without a hope of agreement. 

No sooner however had the meeting broken up than 
the Constable drew Howard apart, and warned him 
against trusting Philip, who desired only to annex Calais 
to the LowCounti’ies. From Howard Montmorency went 
to Alva to express his astonishment that the Spaniards 
should sacrifice themselves to the selfish interests of Eng- 
land; there was Cr^py for a precedent, and the peace of 
Europe was more important than a single town. The 
Dauphiness moreover was the true Queen of England, 
and if France surrendered Calais, it must be to her. ^ 

It was fortunate for Elizabeth that the Dauphiness 
was the one person whose pretensions in the existing 
state of Europe the Spaniards could not recognize, and 
to whom Elizabeth with all her heresies was preferable. 
For Elizabeth herself they cared nothing; but they 
dreaded an increase to the power of France ; and they 
cared much for the sympathies of the English Catholics, 
whom they would alienate for ever by deserting English 
interests. Notwithstanding Philip’s orders, Alva was 
compelled to assure Montmorency that Spain would be 
true to her ally. Montmorency with equal firmness 
insisted that Calais if it belonged to England at all 
belonged to Mary Stuart, and that to her alone should 
it be given. Thus much only Henry might be induced 
to yield. Elizabeth might be left in undisturbed pos- 
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^ ^Donnant assez fl entendre qu’ils Aim and Airas to JPhilip IL, Feh, 
nc tiennent la Keyne pom.’ Keyne.’ — 1 3. Geanvelle Papers, vol. v. 
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Chap 1 session of the Crown of England, on condition that her 
1559 children should intermarry with Mary Stuart’s children, 
FeLraary daughter, and daughter to son; France mean- 

while should keep Calais for eight years, as England had 
kept Boulogne, and the question of right could be re- 
ferred in the interval to arbitration. 

Proposals of marriage between children not yet born 
meant obviously nothing. In communicating to Lord 
Howard what Montmorency had said, the Duke of Alva 
expressed no opinion on the course which England 
should pursue ; he desired only that this proposal should 
be made known to Elizabeth, and he accompanied 
Howard’s despatch with a letter of his own to the Count 
de Feria. By accepting the French offer Elizabeth would 
gain breathing time; if the conference broke up ineffec- 
tually on her account, he said she must be prepared for 
exertions of which, in its present exhaustion, he believed 
England to be incapable — at the same time it was not 
to be supposed that the French would keep any promise 
which they might make of restoring Calais at the com- 
pletion of the term ; if the Queen accepted peace on the 
terms now proposed, it must be by her own act ; the 
King of Spain would neither advise nor dissuade, and if 
she cared to continue the struggle in a serious spirit, she 
might rely on his co-operation.^ 

If England had remained orthodox — ^if Elizabeth had 
accepted Philip, he would have spent his last ducat to 
bring France upon her knees; under existing circum- 
stances the Spaniards were justified in adhering to the 
letter of their engagement. Elizabeth inquired what 

^ Alva and Arrns to the Count de beth, Feb. 14 . — ^Fokbbs, vol. i. De 
Feria, Feb. 13. — G-KAinrELLE Pfgscrs. Feria to Alva, Feb. 29. — MS, Si^ 
HoTvard, Wotton, and Ely to Eliza- mancas. 
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Alva meant by larger exertions, and in what time and by 
what means he thought that Calais could be recovered. 
If the allied armies, Alva replied, were to invade France 
in force for two or three consecutive years, there was no 
doubt that they could force the French king to any con- 
dition they pleased ; and in that case the King of Spain 
would sell all that he had to see England righted.^ But 
Alva well knew what England must answer; and after 
a pang of indignation and disappointment, Elizabeth 
commissioned Howard to accept the best terms which he 
could obtain. 

‘ It appeared,’ the Duke wrote to Philip, ‘ that all they 
could do was to attack Scotland, leaving the Continent 
to us. We told them that to such conditions your 
Majesty could not agree : if they would do their part, 
your Majesty would do yours; but they must remember 
that your Majesty’s differences were already arranged, 
and that your people could not and would not endure 
the burden of the war only in a quarrel of theirs. They 
asked us what we would have them do, and we brought 
them at last to this : we undertook to demand and to 
urge, by all means short of breaking off the negotiation, 
the restoration of Calais pure and simple; if this was 
refused, to demand the town and harbour without the 
Pale : if we could not obtain this, the English would 
consent to leave France in possession for eight years ; 
we, on our parts engaging, if the place was not then 
restored, to go to war, and assist them to recover it.’® 

So matters stood at Cambray when the Supremacy 
Bill was first introduced to the Upper House, and it is 


^ 'Y que en este caao sabiamos ayudard la Reyna/ — Aha and Arras 
cierto que V. M^. aunque se bubiese to Philip IL^ Feh, a6. Grantblie 
de Tender todo se esfor^aria para Papers, voL v. « Ibid. 
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Chap I easy to understand why the Government at such a crisis 
,J55 were in no haste to press it. 

Pebruary 'pjjg £j,g^ Conditions the French rejected imme- 
diately and absolutely. The third would have been re- 
jected also, but to their vexation and no small astonish- 
ment, Philip’s commissioners united with the English to 
present it as an ultimatum; and with the certainty that 
if they refused, the conference would break up, they re- 
ferred for instructions to Paris. 

Since he had resolved at all hazards to keep Calais, the 
King of France was unwilling to bind himself by a pro- 
mise which he had predetermined to break. He flinched 
however before the attitude of Spain, and said that he 
would restore it after the eight years if the English would 
take his word for their security ; and if in the meantime 
the fortifications might be dismantled, and the port be 
made purely mercantile. Again however the English 
found their allies faithful to them. The Bishop of Arras 
would have had Philip put his troops in motion, ‘ the 
French being a people more affected by force than argu- 
ment.’ ' ‘ For myself,’ Arras wrote to the Duke of 

Savoy, ‘ I hold it certain that if we yield to them in a 
matter so unreasonable they will presume on our weak- 
ness and wiU withdraw from many things which they 
have accorded in Piedmont and elsewhere; there is no 
fair dealing to be had unless we show our teeth.’ ^ 

It was insisted that the works should be maintained un- 
impaired ; that when the eight years were expired, the town 
should be given up in the condition in which it had been lost; 
and the bare word of France not being considered good,® 

^ Arras to tlie Comte de Megha, ® ^ Los Franceses les prometeran 
Feliruary 28. — G-hanyelle Papers j de volver a Calais dentro de los seis 
vol. V. [ocIlo] anos j despues guardaran la 

2 Arras to tlie Duke of Savoy, verdadquesuelen,’ — DeFeriatoAlva^ 
March ii. — IHd, Feb. 29. MS. Simancas. 
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the allies demanded further the ignominious guarantee 
of hostages. 

Seeing that it was useless to persevere further, the 
French gave way, and on the lath of March a final 
arrangement was concluded by which they bound them- 
selves to deliver Calais, Guisnes, and the whole Pale in- 
tact in its existing condition, at the time stated, or else to 
forfeit half a million crowns, and leave the English claim 
unimpaired; to evacuate and raze the fortresses which 
they had built on the Scotch border; and to give sub- 
stantial bonds for the money. As a last precaution, the 
Spanish commissioners required that the Dauphin and 
Dauphiness should confirm the treaty, and directly re- 
cognize Elizabeth’s right to the Cro%vn. 

Thus had Spain fulfilled its bond, and England was 
extricated from its dijfficulties with better conditions than 
might have been looked for. The King of Navarre wrote 
indeed to Elizabeth to assure her of the lasting regard 
of Henry; to tell her that all which she had gained at 
Cambray would have been conceded more willingly in a 
private treaty ; and that although the immediate oppor- 
tunity was lost, ‘ a way ’ would soon be found again to 
settle the question more definitively. But Navarre was 
a feeble rival to the Duke of Guise. The liberal pai’ty in 
France had been permitted to try their hand at making 
a separate treaty with England, but they had failed, and 
with their failure they lost their influence at Henry’s 
court. The Guises, ultramontane in creed, and haters of 
England in politics, were only eager for an occasion to 
reopen the war, and set themselves free from their em- 
barrassing engagements. The treaty was signed by the 
Edng and ratified by the Dauphin and Dauphiness in the 
terms which had been extorted. But Mary Stuart at 
the same moment assumed the royal arms of England ; 
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and the Dauphin in the ratification of the separate treaty- 
concluded -with Spain, dared to subscribe himself ‘Francis 
by the grace of God Eing of Scotland, England, and Ire- 
land, Dauphin of France.’ ^ 

In England the first and immediate effect of the peace 
■was the reappearance of the Supremacy Bill. On the 
13 th of March it was read a second time. On the 1 8th, 
after ‘ certain provisions and amendments,’ it came on 
again, and Scot, Bishop of Chester, made a last effort to 
throw it out. At length, and with some power, he ex- 
hausted the usual arguments for the unity of the Church ; 
he dwelt upon the distractions of Christendom since the 
introduction of the new opinions ; and asking what secu- 
rity there would be for the preservation of the faith in a 
Church cut off from the body of Christ, he said that 
there were already in Europe thirty-four Protestant com- 
munions, all differing from one another, yet ‘ every one 
of them saying and afS.rming constantly that their pro- 
fession was builded upon Christ, alleging Scripture for 
the same.’ ^ 

But he spoke to a deaf audience. The bishops had 
the best of the argument ; but they had fallen on evil 
times, and were outvoted. Montague supported them, 
and Shrewsbury supported them ; but to the great body 
of the English laity orthodox and unorthodox a foreign 
jurisdiction was essentially hateful. They did. not mean 
to imitate Henry the Eighth, and make war upon it with 
the axe and quartering knife ; but the thing itself they 
were determined to end. The bill was read a third time. 


^ 'Quand ledict Arraa eust en- 
tendu que I’Angleterre estoit compris 
le dedans il se print a rire/ Intelli- 
gence of a commission, wherein the 
French king used the style of Eng- 


land. — Scotch MSS.J Eliz., Iteconl 
Office, 

* Speech of the Bishop of Chester 
in Parliament.— Skrype’s Annals, 
Appendix No. 7. 
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and in its altered shape went back to the Commons ; and 
Elizabeth could now receive the Spanish ambassador with 
confidence and smiles. 

‘ I found her resolved,’ de Feria wrote to Philip,^ ‘ to 
maintain the proceedings in Parliament; Cecil, Sir 
Francis Knolles, and their friends, have gained her over. 

‘ After we had talked a short time, she said she could 
not have married your Majesty because she was a heretic. 
I said I was astonished to hear her use such words ; I 
asked her why her language was now so different from 
what it had been. But she would give me no explana- 
tion ; the heretics, with their friend the devil, are working 
full speed; they must have told her that your Majesty’s 
object in proposing for her was only to save religion. 

‘ She spoke carelessly, indifferently, altogether iiuliVo. 
herself, and she said positively that she meant to do as 
her father had done. I told her I would not believe that 
she was a heretic — I could not think it possible .she 
would sanction the new laws — ^Lf she changed her reli- 
gion she would ruin herself. Your Majesty, I said, 
would not separate yourself from the Church for all the 
thrones in the world. 

‘ So much the less, she replied, should your Majesty 
do it for a woman. 

‘ I did not wish to be too harsh with her, so I said 
men sometimes did for a woman what they would do for 
nothing else. 

‘ She told me she did not intend to be called Head 
of the Church, but she would not let her subjects’ money 
be carried out of the realm to the Pope any more, and 
she called the bishops a set of lazy scamps.® 
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* De Feria to Philip II., March 1 9. — MB, Simcbncfis, 
® ^ Y que los obispos eran grandes poltrones.' 
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‘ The “ scamps,” I said, were the preachers to whom 
she had been listening; and I added that it was small 
credit to her to allow any vagabond from Germany to 
get into the pulpit in her presence, and to talk trash to 
her. 

‘At this moment KnoUes came in to tell her that 
supper was ready — a story made for the occasion I 
fancy. They dislike nothing so much as her conversations 
with me. I took my leave for that time, saying merely 
that she was no longer the Queen Elizabeth whom I had 
known hitherto, that I was ill- satisfied with her words to 
me, and that if she went on thus she was a lost woman. 

‘ Cecil governs the Queen ; he is an able man, though 
an accursed heretic. Parliament came to its resolution 
on the morning on which the news came from Cambray ; 
it was this which gave them confidence; and it is a bad 
return for all your Majesty’s kindness. That she will 
confirm their hateful and vile measures there is no sort 
of doubt. The bishops if necessary are ready to die 
for the truth; your Majesty would admire the courage 
which they are showing. "W^ith your Majesty’s leave I 
would sooner spend your money upon them than on the 
false traitors who have sold their God and their country’s 
honour.^ Religion will triumph at last ; of that I am 
sure, for the Catholics are two-thirds of the realm; but 
I had rather the work was done by your Majesty than 
that it should lapse to the French. Your Majesty will 
pardon me if I pass beyond my office. I am so wretched 
at what I see that I cannot refrain from speaking.’ 

A few days later de Feria Avrote again — ‘ I know for 
certain that the news of the peace gave the Parliament 

1 ^ Estos fementidos/ The allusion Philip at the time of his marriage 
is to the many English noblemen to with Maiy. 
whom life-pensions were given by 
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tlae courage to act as they have done — ^they were afraid 
before, lest your Majesty should leave them in the lurch. 
I told the Queen I was indeed astonished that she should 
have permitted such a thing ; I could only hope that 
after all she would refuse her own consent. I reminded 
her that she had desired me to write nothing to your 
Majesty so long as that consent had been withheld; I 
had relied upon her word, and now I feared your Majesty 
might hear of what had passed from some other source, 
and be justly displeased. 

‘ She repeated what she said before, that she was not 
going to be Head of the Church, or to administer the 
sacraments, with more of the same sort which was both 
false and foolish. She asked me haughtily if your Ma- 
jesty intended to be angry with her for having mass in 
English. I said I could not tell that; but this I could 
tell, that she was on the high road to lose her throne, 
and I for my own part should be sorry to see it. She 
had had opportunities enough of judging what your 
Majesty’s feelings were towards her, and my business 
was to tell her the truth, and to point out to her the 
danger in which she stood. I knew what her resources 
were, I knew what your Majesty’s resources were, and 
what those of France were, and her only chance was to 
remain on good terms with your Highness. 

‘ She said she did not mean to quarrel with France ; 
she intended only to maintain herself in her own realm 
as her father had done. 

‘ I told her she was mistaken ; she could not do it. 
She talked of imitating her father; and yet she kept 
about her a parcel of Lutheran and Zuinglian rogues 
that King Henry would have sent to the stake. May 
God and your Majesty provide a remedy for these mis- 
doings ! The Pope must be informed of what has taken 
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CiiAP I place in Parliament here. It is not at aU as it was in 
ijjg the times of Heniy or Edward, when all alike were com- 
promised. If his Holiness proceed against the Queen 
and the realm, he must exempt the bishops and Convoca- 
tion, who have been loud in their protests of allegiance to 
the Church. The majority of the people out of Parlia- 
ment are innocent also; and it is of high importance 
that the distinction be observed in the bull, to confirm 
the faithful in their allegiance, while it blasts and over- 
whelms the heretics. 

L.a(l\Cathe- ‘ I had forgotten to tell your Majesty that Lady 
mieCiey. Catherine' is a good friend of mine, and talks to me in 
confidence. The Queen, she says, does not like to think 
of her as her possible successor. The late queen took 
her into the privy chamber and was kind to her. She 
complains that now she is out of favour and finds 
nothing but discourtesy. I keep on good terms with 
my Lady Catherine. She promises me for her part not 
to change her religion, and not to marry without my 
consent.’ ® 

The fear of Philip on receiving this letter was that 
Elizabeth in despair of retaining his own friendship 
would accept the hand which France had at first held 
out to her. In the late reign Henry the Second had 
been her firmest friend. His religion aU Europe was 
• aware depended on the convenience of the moment; and 
although the opportunity had probably passed and the 
French court had now determined to play the card of the 


^ Lady Catherine Grey, Lady Lady Jane being dead, Lady Oa- 

Jane’s sister, •who had been married therine, by the will of Henry the 

(in form only) to the son of Lord Eighth, was next in succession to 
Pembroke at the time of the North- the Crown, 
iimberland conspiracy. The mar- ® De Feria to Philip II,, March 
riage had been declared invalid, but 23. — MS, Simmcas, 
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Queen of Scots, the uneasy orthodoxy of the King of 
Spain was haunted with the dread of an Anglo-Gallican 
alliance, which would at once turn the scale in the ba- 
lance of power against himself, and would postpone or 
prevent for ever his intended crusade against heresy. 
Or, if this danger were no longer to be anticipated, the 
English Catholics might declare for Mary Stuart ; and 
the political mischief would be at least equally serious. 
France would then have earned the chief gratitude 
of the Papacy. France would be the first power in 
Europe; and Piedmont, Lombardy, and perhaps the 
Low Countries themselves, would drop into Henry’s 
hands. 

Philfp therefore replied with charging de Feria to 
prevent if it was not too late the passing of the Acts of 
Parliament; but whether they were passed or not to say 
nothing to alarm Elizabeth, and to assure her he was as 
much her friend as ever.^ He directed him to do every- 
thing in his power to prevent an insurrection ; to soothe 
the Catholics privately with promises, and if they broke 
out into rebellion to avoid committing himself to their 
support. If he saw them likely to succeed, he might 
secretly give them money ; but even then he must not 
offend the friends of the Queen, lest they should call in 
the French. 

For himself, Philip said, he had determined to stay for 
the present in Flanders ; he had put off his intended 


^ en caso que no se pndiese 
lemediar esto, procuraseis de entre- 
tener con la Reyna enbuena gracia y 
detenerla nauy descuydada y asse- 
gnrada en mi amistad: porque no 
se le diese ocasion temiendo lo con- 
trario de Uegarse d los Franceses y 


valerse dellos ; aunque no parece que 
sea verisimil que ella se ose fiar de 
que tiene en ese Reyno tal pretencion, 
y no dessea sino ocasion para procurar 
de echarla del ,’ — Fliilqy IL to the 
Count de Feria, MS, ShmncaB, 
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return to Spain, and would hold his ships and troops 
in readiness to take advantage of any opportunity which 
might offer itself.^ 

At the same moment bidding adieu to his hope of 
Elizabeth of England the King of Spain transferred his 
addresses to Elizabeth of France. Among the conditions 
of j)eace sketched in the preceding autumn at Cercamp, 
the daughter of Henry and Catherine de Medici had 
been proposed as a bride for Don Carlos. The father 
was now substituted for the son. After a brief private 
correspondence the exchange was brought forward at 
Cambray, on the and of April, by Montmorency. It 
was accepted on the spot by Alva; and so rapidly was 
everything arranged, that the very next day tfie mar- 
riage treaty complete in all its parts received the signa- 
tures of the French and Spanish commissioners. 

Meantime the Supremacy Bill with its new provisions 
went back to the Commons, where it was once more 
altered, and sent again to the Lords— flying between the 
two Houses like a shuttlecock, till the 22nd of March, 
when it appeared to be at last settled, the title of 
Supreme Head being given by it to the Queen. The 
more dangerous question of doctrine was yet untouched ; 
and on Good Friday the 24th, Parliament was prorogued 
to celebrate Easter with a scene of spiritual pageantry. 
The mass still continued; the Catholic I’itual had pos- 
session of the churches, and the litany with parts of the 
communion service alone as yet were read in English. 
The clergy, with remarkable unanimity, had pronounced 
against all change; and decency required that for a re- 


^ Pliilip II. to the Count de Feiia. same date; and in the same packet; 
— MS.Smancas. Thinking it likely containing vague expressions of gene- 
that Elizabeth might ask to see his ral friendliness; -which de Feria; if ne- 
letter; Philip sent a second with the cessarj; could show. — MB, Bimmicas, 
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ligious reformation there should be some semblance or cha? i 
shadow of spiritual sanction. "15^ 

On the 31st therefore there was held in Westminster 31 
Abbey a theological tournament. Eight champions on 
either side were chosen for the engagement. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and the Archbishop of York kept the lists; the 
Lords and Commons were the audience — ^for whose 
better instruction the combat was to be conducted in 
English. 

The subjects of controversy were — 

1. The use of prayer in a tongue unknown to the Theological 

people- . rfST' 

2. The right of local churches to change their cere- 
monies, if the edification of the people required it. And, 

3. The propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and dead, 
said to be offered in the mass. 


As a limit to diffuseness, the arguments were to be 
produced in writing : and to the catholics, in affected 
deference to their rank, was given the honour and the 
disadvantage of precedence. On their side were four 
bishops — White, Baynes, Scot, and Watson; with four 
doctors — Cole, who had preached at Cranmer’s martyr- 
dom; Harpsfeld, Pole’s delegate, the inquisitor of Can- 
terbury; Chedsey, Bonner’s chaplain; and Langdale, 
Archdeacon of Lewes. 


The Protestants were returned refugees; men who 
had kept prudently out of the way while their opinions 
were dangerous to themselves, but had reappeared with 
security. The true battle on these great questions had 
been fought and won at the stake. The Aylmers, the 
Jewels, the Grindals, were not of the metal which makes 
martyrs ; but they were skilful talkers, admirable ‘ di- 
vines,’ with sufficient valour for the sham fight in which 
they were required only to walk with decorum over the 
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Chap I course. They had conviction enough — ^though Jewel at 
1559 least had saved his life by apostasy — to be quite willing 
Mdrch 3J persecute their adversaries ; they were as little capable 

as the Catholics of believing that heaven’s gate-keepers 
acknowledged any passport, save in terms of their own 
theology; and on the whole they were well selected for 
the work which they had to do.^ 

It had been contrived that throughout the controversy 
the Protestants should have the last word. The bishops 
either resenting the unfairness of the arrangement, or 
having as they said really misunderstood it, there was 
some confusion; and when the moment came they were 
unprepared to begin. After some hesitation however 
Cole was put forward to speak on the first point; and 
according to the account of Jewel conducted himself 
with no particular dignity. He stamped, frowned, raved, 
snapped his fingers, and if not convincing, was at least 
abusive. In argument he stated what was of course 
true, that at a time when there was no regularly-formed. 
English language, the public service was conducted in 
Latin, and that in the first centuries of Christianity 
Latin liturgies had been used in the Latin churches, and 
Greek in the Greek ; but the inference that either Latin 
or Greek should be used in a country where it was not 
understood scarcely followed. 

The counter-statements of the Protestants were then 
read by Home. They consisted of appeals to the Bible 
and tradition. The service of God was asserted to be 
a reasonable service of the mind and heart, and not a 
magical superstition. All rituals had a meaning, which 


^ The English names are well Coxe; Whitehead, Aylmer, Home, 
known to readers of English Church Guest, and Jewel, 
history. They are Scoiy, Grindal, 
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was intended to be intelligible ; and generally tbe po- 
sition was maintained that words — human words 

whenever used were meant to be understood. 

With this the first day’s proceedings ended; the dis- 
cussion was adjourned tiU Monday; and the Catholics 
were requested to comply for the future with the pre- 
scribed form, that the second proposition might be 
argued more completely. 

On Monday however things went no better. Bacon 
invited the bishops to commence. White answered that 
he desired first to reply on the argument of the preced- 
ing day. He was told that he might reply on the whole 
subject when the three propositions had each had their 
separate consideration. Watson said that they had 
mistaken the directions, and that on the first head his 
party had not been heard at all; Doctor Cole had spoken 
extempore, and had given only his own private opinion. 
The Lord Keeper regretted their misconception, but was 
unable to permit the prescribed order to be interrupted; 
and after some recrimination the bishops agreed to 
proceed. 

But here another dif5.culty arose. They had been 
assigned priority, and they preferred to foUow; they 
protested with some reason that it was not for them to 
prove the Church’s doctrine to be true; they professed 
the old established faith of Christendom, and if it was 
attacked, they were ready to answer objections; let the 
Protestants produce their difficulties, and they would 
reply to them. 

They did not and would not understand that they 
were but actors in a play, of which the finale was already 
arranged, that they were spoiling its symmetry by 
altering the plan. 

The Lord Keeper replied that they must adhere to 
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their programme, or the performance could not go for. 
ward. He asked them one by one if they would pro- 
ceed. They refused. He appealed to the Abbot of 
Westminster; and the Abbot of Westminster agreed 
with the bishops. 

If that was their resolution then, the Lord Keeper 
said, the discussion was ended — and ended by their 
fault. They had refused to accept the order prescribed 
by the Queen, and they should not make an order of 
their own. ‘ But forasmuch as,’ he concluded signifi- 
cantly, ‘ ye wiU not that we should hear you, you may 
perhaps shortly hear of us.’ 

From the first the Tower had been the destined rest- 
ing-place for the Catholic prelates. The Bishops of 
Lincoln and Winchester were at once committed for 
contempt. The rest were bound in recognizances to 
appear daily at the Council Chamber, and to remain in 
London till further orders.^ 

The Parliament was then left to do the work by itself. 
The Houses met again on the 3rd of April, and business 
recommenced with a message from the Queen. Thanking 
them for the good-will which they had shown in the 
Supremacy BiU, Elizabeth refused, as she had promised 
de Feria, the title which was offered her, and desired 
that the rights of the Crown might be secured some 
other way. After so many alterations the Commons 
were unwilling to make fresh changes;® but a variation 
of phrase was all that was necessary ; and the Act was 
then conclusively passed — the same essentially — though 
with its edge slightly blunted — ^which had originally 
severed England from the jurisdiction of Rome. The 


^ Jh'ivy Council Eegisterj Eliz., A.® i. — MS, 

® De Feria to Philip, April ii. — MS, Simanoas, 
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CroAvn became once more, ‘ in all causes, ecclesiastical as Ceap i 
well as civil, supreme; ’ and the bishops and clergy were 
required to forswear obedience to the Papacy — ^no longer 
under the pains of high treason, but as a condition of 
admission to their benefices. The statutes of Henry the 
Fourth and Fifth against heresy, with the Act of Mary 
which revived them, were again repealed; and the 
Church authorities were forbidden to proceed against 
any person for any manner of opinion, except such as 
had been condemned by the first four General Councils, 
or by the plain words of Scripture, or such as might at 
a future time be declared heretical by Parliament and 
Convocation.’- 

Thus the broken idol which Pole had so laboriously 
replaced was once more flung down from its pedestal. 

Dagon had fallen at last for ever, and de Feria again 
applied to his master for instructions. 

Touching first on other matters, he described the 
manner in which Elizabeth had received the news of 
Philip’s marriage. ‘ She affected,’ he said, ‘ one or two 
little sighs, and then with a smile observed her name 
was a fortunate one. I told her I was very sorry ; but 
the fault was more with her than with your Majesty; 
she knew how unwilling I had been to accept her re- 
fusal. She admitted the truth of my words ; but she 
said your Majesty could not have been so very much in 
love -with her, or you would have waited three or four 
months. She did not seem to like it, though two or 
three of the council, she told me, were delighted.’ 

‘ Both she and they,’ the letter continued, ‘ are alarmed 
at your alliance with France, and fear that it bodes no 
good to them. That pestilential scoundrel Cecil tried 


^ Statutes of the Bealm, i Eiiz., cap. i. 
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Chap I to persuade me that they would have liked nothing 
1559 better than to go on with the war. I bade him say that 
to some one less well acquainted with the state of the 
country than I was. Lord Sussex heretic as he is has 
warned the Council that Ireland will rebel if they 
enforce the alteration of religion there; and the Welsh 
counties tell Pembroke to send no preachers across the 
marches, or they will not return alive. The Queen I 
think would now be glad if she had been less precipitate. 
Two of the bishops are in the Tower. By entreaties 
and threats I have delayed the catastrophe as long as 
possible ; but the country is lost to us now body and 
soul, and it is time for your Majesty to see to it. You 
have made peace with France; you are at leisure and 
can do what you please. 

‘ There are two sides to the matter. As to religion I 
do not pretend to measure your Majesty’s obligations. I 
can merely say that the Catholics Wd your Majesty re- 
sponsible for the position in which they find themselves. 
But as a question of public policy you are aware of the 
just claims of the Queen of Scots; you know the defence- 
less state of the kingdom and the temptation presented 
to the King of France by the extreme facility of the 
conquest ; and surely this is a catastrophe which you are 
bound to prevent. You have desired me to keep things 
quiet, not to quarrel with the Queen, and not to interfere 
in religion. I have obeyed your Majesty to the best of 
my powers; but it is still to be seen how far this can be 
done. Setting God’s honour out of the question, each 
step forward which they take in heresy threatens the 
peace of the realm. The King of France you are aware 
will appeal to the Pope ; the Pope will excommunicate 
the Queen, declare her illegitimate, and pronounce in 
favour of the Dauphiness ; and your Majesty wiU be 
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more perplexed than ever to know how to act. The Chap i 
F rench will enter England in the name of Holy "7]^ 
Church : the Catholics will unquestionably join them : 

and how your Majesty can take arms against God 

against justice, against truth — I confess myself unable 
to see. To allow them to succeed (and I am terrified to 
think how easy it will be for them) is politically ruinous 
to you ; and to see these things as I see them, and yet 
to forbear to speak, would be treason against God and 
your Majesty.’ ^ 

So appeared England and England’s chances to spec- 
tators not wholly led astray by Catholic sympathies, who 
nevertheless were mistaken in the one vital point. That 
which to them seemed a cause of weakness was in fact 
the secret spring of recovering life. Under the paralyz- 
ing grasp of spiritual tyranny the arm of England hung 
nerveless by its side. When the free blood was in her 
veins again she would renew her youth like the moult- 
ing eagle. 

The doctrinal question came next. The commission 
for revising the Prayer-book had been busily at work, 
and on the i8th of April a proposal for its restoration 
was brought forward in the House of Commons. 

The object had been so to frame the constitution of Theory of 
the Church of England that disloyalty alone should ex- of 
elude a single English subject from its communion who 
in any true sense could be called a Christian ; so to frame 
its formulas that they might be patient of a Catholic or 
Protestant interpretation, according to the views of this 
or that sect of the people ; that the Church should profess 
and teach a uniform doctrine in essentials— as the word 
was understood by the latitudinarians of the age ; while 


‘ De Feria to Philip, April— J/ aR Simmeas. 
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in non-essentials it should contain ambiguoas phrases, 
resembling the many watchwords which divided the 
world; and thus enable Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
and Zuinglian to insist each that the Church of England 
was theirs. 

The ‘ Articles’ were left in abeyance ; and happy it 
would have been for the Church of England had they 
never been revived. The rubrics of Edward’s second 
book were modified, allowing large latitude in the use of 
ornaments and vestments. In the communion service 
the words were restored which seemed to recognize the 
real presence, while the words also were not rejected 
which seemed equally to reduce the sacrament to a com- 
memorative form,^ 

Thus altered the Prayer-book was presented to Parlia- 
ment. The Genevan refugees clamoured that they had 
not been consulted, that ‘fooleries were made of conse- 
quence,’ and that ‘ truth was sacrificed to a leaden medio- 
crity.’ At the heart of the matter it was they who were 
giving importance to what was of no importance ; it was 
they who considered exactness of opinion a necessary 
condition of Christianity. They would have erected 
with all their hearts a despotism as hard, as remorseless. 


1 King Edward’s second liook ap- 
pointeih only tliese words to be used 
when the bread is delivered at the 
Communion. — ^ Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for 
thee ; and feed on him in thy heart 
by faith with thanksgiving j ’ and 
when the cup is delivered — ^ Drink 
this in remembrance that Christ’s 
blood was shed for thee, and be 
thankful.’ Whereas, inHer Majesty’s 
book, on the delivering of the bread, 
these words must be said — * The body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 


given for thee, preserve thy body and 
soul unto everlasting life. Take and 
eat this, &c. j ’ and at the delivery of 
the cup, these words — ^ The blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
shed for thee, preserve thy body and 
soul unto everlasting life. Diink 
this.’ — Strtpe, Annals f vol. i. part i. 
p. 224- The careful student of the 
Prayer-book will find the two lines 
of antagonistic thought represented 
in the alternative Prayers, which are 
left to the choice of the clergy- 
man. 
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as blighting as the Romanist. Happily they found few 
among the laity to share their views, and they were not 
permitted to ruin their own cause. In the Commons 
there was no opposition ; in the Lords the bishops still 
resisted, and they found a support which they had not 
met with on the Supremacy Bill. Lord Montague alone 
of the lay peers had opposed absolutely the separation 
from the Papacy. The old Marquis of Winchester, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and six other noblemen^ voted 
against an alteration of the services. 

The mass however was not to be saved. The Bishop 
of Ely who had returned from Cambray said that he 
would perish rather than see it put away;^ but to no 
purpose. The Act of Uniformity® passed its three read- 
ings in three successive days,^ and Cranmer’s liturgy 
became again the law of the land. 

The revolution was complete. The organization of 
the country resumed the solid and secular character by 
which, under Henry the Eighth, in the words of the sta- 
tute of supremacy, ‘ the realm was kept continually in 
good order and the interests of England were no longer 
to be sacrificed to the passions of religious partisans. 
The vessel of the State though heaving dangerously in 
the after-roll was again on her right course, and began 
slowly to draw away out of the breakers. 

Elizabeth when called on by de Feria to explain the 
doctrines which her people were to believe found a diffi- 
culty in making herself intelligible. She told him first 
that the Confession of Augsburg would be received in 
England, and when he expressed his surprise she told 


^ LordsMorley, Stafford, Wharton, ^ De Foria to Philip 11 . — MS. 
Rich, North, and Ambrose Dudley, ^mneas. 
the Duke of Northumberland’s eldest ® i Eliz., cap. z, 

son. 4 April 26, 27, 28. 
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him it -would not be precisely that confession : it -would 
be something like it, and yet different : ‘ in fact’ she said, 
‘ she believed almost as Catholics believed, for she held 
that God was really present in the sacrament.’ 

‘ However,’ de Feria continued,^ ‘ she would not argue 
with me, and I was as little anxious to argue as she was ; 
but I told her I should like to know what the religion 
was to be, for so far as I could hear there were as many 
opinions in England as in Germany; and I could not 
but be surprised that while other princes were laying 
down their arms and seeking leisure to compose these 
questions, she who had found her realm in good Catholic 
order had thrown it back into confusion. She had 
repealed the good and pious laws of your Majesty and 
her sister; and had there been nothing else to restrain 
her, the obligations under which she lay to your Majesty 
should alone have made her hesitate. 

‘ She said that the laws which she had repealed had 
been made by her sister before her marriage; your 
Majesty knew from the first what her opinions were, and 
so did her sister. 

‘ I assured her your Majesty knew nothing of the kind. 

‘ She professed to be very angry at some comedy in 
which your Majesty had been insulted, and she said 
she would have the writer of it punished. Such things, 
I replied, were of small importance compared to the 
others ; although both in jest and earnest she would do 
well to protect your Majesty from impertinence ; and I 
mentioned by the way that I knew the plan of the 
comedy to have been famished by one of her council. It 
-n-as Cecil — she herself half admitted it to me. But 


1 De Feria to Philip 11., April 29 . — MS, Simaneas, 
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religion, she went on, was a question of conscience, in chap i 
which in life and death she meant to be constant. She 
wished she could have three hours’ conversation witb 
your Majesty; and she said in conclusion that she hoped 
to be saved as well as the Bishop of Rome.’ 

A few subsidiary measures now finished the work of 
legislature. Elizabeth’s title was defended by a treason 
act ; the monasteries which Mary had refounded were 
again dissolved; and on Monday the 8th of May, in 
the Queen’s presence, the Lord Keeper thanked the two 
Houses for the patience with which they had discussed 
the grave and weighty matters submitted to them, re- 
commended them to be as diligent in seeing the laws 
executed as they had been careful in framing them, and 
declared the Parliament at an end. 

Distracted between his creed and his policy the King Embarrasi- 
of Spain notwithstanding de Feria’s urgency durst not PhOip. 
interfere. He was persuaded firmly that without his 
help Elizabeth’s throne could not stand ; and he felt 
himself the responsible cause of the success of what he 
most detested. To avoid if possible the dilemma with 
which his ambassador had threatened him, he wrote to 
the Pope, making the most of Elizabeth’s solitary act of 
virtue in refusing to be called Head of the Church, and 
requesting him to suspend his censures till other means 
had been tried.^ He bade de Feria make Elizabeth 
feel the fresh obligations under which he had thus 
placed her, and press upon her the insanity of a course 

^ ' Me La parecido que era tiempo remedio ; y lo que yo lo deseo y 
de Lacer oficio con su Santidad j y procure, y que hasta ver lo que 
asi lie mandado despacLor sobre ello aproveeba de lo qual yo avisarfi a su 
a Roma avisando d su Santidad del S'antidad no innove cosa ningiina/ — 
estado en que esta lo de abi j y de la Phdip to de Fen'ia^ May. MS. 
esperan9a que todavia se tiene del mancas, 

G 2 
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which eventually would drive him from her side. Mean- 
while since she had declined his own hand he had looked 
out another husband for her, and sent her the choice of 
his cousins Ferdinand and Carlos the Austrian Arch- 
dukes. 

This last suggestion de Feiia now warmly approved. 
He had discovered, he said, that Elizabeth was not likely 
to have children, and if the Archdukes were men, either 
of them might with the help which Philip would give 
him make himself master of the kingdom at her death.^ 
He laid the proposal before Elizabeth, who affected to 
listen most graciously. He assured Philip that there 
was every prospect of - success : his own relations with 
her however had become so constrained through these 
repeated differences, that he thought the negotiation 
could be better conducted by another hand : to recall 
him, he said, would be a significant and public censure 
on the revolution, and would confirm the constancy of 
the Catholics; while for himself he admitted that he 
found it no easy matter to deal with a woman whose 
humours were so uncertain, and who was surrounded 
by advisers too blind and stupid ‘ to comprehend their 
situation.’® 

Sir William Cecil and his friends ‘ comprehended their 
situation ’ more entirely perhaps than de Feria himself. 
They were confident that so long as the only possible 
rival to Elizabeth was the Dauphiness of France, they 
might feel sure of Philip, let them do what they would. 
De Feria’s request however was complied with. In an 
autograph letter full of warmth and friendliness Philip 


^ ^ Si las espias no mi mienten, que se podra quedar con elReyno teniendo 
no creo, entiendo que ella no tendra las espaldas de V. — De Feria to 
hijos ; pero d el Archiduque es horn- Thilip IL, April Z9. MS, Simancas. 
bre, aunque ella se muera sin ellos; ® Ibid. 
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announced to Elizabetli tbat his ambassador’s presence Chap i 
was required in Flanders ; but that his place should be 
immediately supplied.^ De Feria left London, and the 
Austrian marriage became immediately the all-absorbing 
topic of public interest in England, in the Low Countries, 
and throughout Europe. 

To the English generally there was everything to 
recommend it. The house of Burgundy was tradi- 
tionally popular. Whatever de Feria might dream, 
there could be no serious peril to English liberty from 
the younger son of an Austrian emperor; and the 
nation was feverishly anxious to see the Queen provided 
with a husband. Elizabeth herself felt and admitted 
its desirableness. There was but a ‘ little cloud, scarce 
bigger than a man’s hand,’ which shadowed de Feria’s 
hopes. ‘ They tell me,’ he wrote before leaving England, 

‘ that she is enamoured of my Lord Eobert Dudley, and 
will never let him leave her side. He offers me his 
services in behalf of the Archduke; but I doubt whether 
it will be well to use them. He is in such favour that 
people say she visits him in his chamber day and night. 

Nay, it is even reported that his wife has a cancer on 
the breast, and that the Queen waits only till she die to 
marry him.’ ^ 

Of the Lord Eobert Dudley it is scarcely necessary to i-nni nubert 
say much. As every one knows he was the younger son 
of the Duke of Northumberland, and was now about 
twenty-nine years old. 

The wife spoken of was Amy daughter of Sir John 
Eobsart, whom Lord Eobert had married whenlittle more 
than a boy. Though the ceremony had been public — at 


* l*hilip II. to Elizabeth. — M8. Ha^ld. 

* De Eeria to Philip, April i8 and April Simmcas. 
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CitiP I the court of Edward the Sixth — it had been a love match 
1559 of a doubtful kind;^ and the marriage had not been a 
happy one. The lady lived apart from her husband, at a 
manor-house in Oxfordshire, and was never mentioned 
except as an obstacle to his rising fortunes ; while he 
himself who had been Elizabeth’s playfellow in child- 
hood and had been a fellow-prisoner with her in the 
Tower, was now the chosen favourite of her prosperity. 

Of his qualities so little can be said to his advantage, 
that were not the thing so common one would wonder 
which of them attracted such a woman as Elizabeth. If 
the Queen had a man’s nature, Dudley combined in him- 
self the worst qualities of both sexes. Without courage, 
^vithout talent, without virtue, he was the handsome, 
soft, polished, and attentive minion of the Court. The 
Queen who had no one to guide or advise her selected 
her own friends; and in the smooth surface of Dudley’s 
flattery she saw reflected an image of her own creation, 
which, because he devoted himself to her, she chose to 
believe that he resembled. Her daring, her intellect, her 
high conscientious devotion to duty, that great and sove- 
reign nature which shone out in her grander moments, 
were dashed with a taint which she inherited with her 
mother’s blood. 


^ Cecil, in a note on Lord Eobert’s character, spoke of it afterwards as 
mipticB camales. 






CHAPTEK IL 

T he Keformation was again the law of England. CniPii 
The Catholics sat still paralyzed by the rival in- 
terests of France and Spain, while the work of Mary and 
Pole faded away. The nuns and monks were scattered * 
once more ; the crucifixes came down from the rood-lofts, 
the Maries and Johns from their niches, and in Smith- 
field Market, at the cross-ways and street-comers, blazed 
into bonfires, as in the old days of Cromwell. Amidst 
bear-baitings and bull-baitings. May-day games and river 
pageants, London kept its feast of recovered liberty. 

If here and there an ecclesiastic gave trouble, the 
Council were swift "with their remedies. Harpsfeld at 
Canterbury swore impatiently that religion should not 
be altered. Sir Thomas Finch was sent to disarm his 
household.^ The more dangerous of the bishops were 
in the Tower with some care for their entertainment 
there ; ® the rest were under careful surveillance ; whUe 
commissioners went out to take the oaths of allegiance 


^ Privy ComcU Register, A° 2 
Eliz. 

* A letter to tlie Lieutenant of the 
Tower, -with the "bodies of the Bishops 
of Winchester and Lincoln, whom he 
is withal to keep in sure and several 
ward, suffering them nevertheless to 


have each of them one of their men 
to attend upon them, and their own 
stuff for their bedding, and other ne- 
cessary furniture , . . and to ap- 
point them some convenient lodging 
meet for persons of their sort, using 
them otherwise well.’ — Ibid. 
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CHtpii from the clergy, to superintend and enforce the altera- 
1555 tion of the services, and to collect the subsidy. 

In the country all was quiet. The subsidy commis- 
sioners were entreated to remember the difficulties in 
which the late Queen had left the realm, and to set an 
example themselves in returning the true value of their 
properties.' The result was on the Avhole satisfactory ; 
there was no resistance or complaint, and the sum 
obtained was unusually large.® 

The liturgy was accepted gradually, without enthu- 
siasm yet Avithout opposition, and in places even with 
pleasure;® but it was long before it came into general 
use. The vast majority of the clergy unambitious of 
self-sacrifice, or it may be acting under secret instruc- 
tions, and with a dispensation for perjury when hard 
Thecierjty prcssed, abjured the Pope, retained their benefices, and 
laboured in secret for the cause which they seemed to 
desert. Out of 9,400 persons holding cures of souls in 
various forms, less than aoo refused to the last to comply 


^ Letter to the Commissioners of 
the Subsidy, A° 2 Eliz. — Domestic 
MSS, JRqUs House. 

® Sir John Chichester to the Earl of 
Bedford. — MS. Ibid. : ^ The entire 
sum collected for the first instalment 
of the subsidy of the laity (not in- 
cluding that of the clergy, or the 1 5th 
and I oth) was 1 3 7,4144 Among the 
counties, the return was highest from 
Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Devonshire, 
and Suffolk ; being respectively, 
9,0154, 7,576^*# 7?4S5^v 6,8634, and 
6,8284 Yorkshire returned only 
5,ooo4 ; Middlesex, 3 ,ooo 4 '; Lanca- 
shire, i,ooo 4 ; Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Durham, and Northum- 
berland, desolated by Border wars, 
^d charged with the constant ex- 
penses of the defence of the frontier, 


yielded but 24?. between them. 
Glamorganshire was apparently a de- 
sert — it was not charged at all. Of 
the towns, London and Southwark 
paid 18,6584 Norwich came next, 
at a vast distance, with 7504 York 
next, with 4614 Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne gave 54 Bath, 124 ; Canter- 
bury almost as much as York ; while 
Chichester, Bedford, Buckingham, 
Poole, Aldborough, Harwich, Yar- 
mouth,'and Stafford, like Glamorgan- 
shire, produced nothing.’ — Suhsidium 
a laicis^ A® 2 Eliz. MS. Ibid. 

® ^ The service in the churches is 
well received and done, for the most 
part of the shire (Devonshire). 
There wanted nothing but preachers.’ 
— Sir John Chickeder to the Earl of 
Bedford. — MS. Ibid. 
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with the statute, and resigned their livings.’ But several chap ii 
years passed before they could all be sworn. They 
evaded the visitation, or protected themselves in the 
house or behind the authority of some Catholic neigh- 
bour too powerful for the commissioners to meddle with. 

They absented themselves altogether from their parishes ; 
they closed their churches rather than consent to read 
there what they considered heretical; and Elizabeth 
except in the towns where the Protestants were strong 
was compelled to bear with them till she sat more firmly 
on the throne. Of this more will be heard hereafter. 

Meantime the bishops were less fortunate : the bishops 
were on the spot to be bent or broken ; and professed 
themselves ready for martyrdom, of which however there 
was no present danger. On the 15th of May the whole The oath of 
body of the prelates fourteen in number were called is off^d^to 
before the Queen, and informed that they must swear ’’“■'’‘’i'®' 
allegiance or lose their sees. It was not now as when 
the oath was first offered, when More and Fisher chose 
the alternative of the scaffold, and Cuthbert Tunstall 
who believed as they believed dared not act as they had 
acted. The long debate in Parliament had left no axe 
for any recusant now to dread. Even the murderous 
Bonner had no worse fate to fear than some ‘ room befit- 
ting his condition ’ in the Tower or the Marshalsea, 
with the garden walls the limit of his exercise — such 
a fate merely as for i,aoo years the religious orders 
throughout Christendom had voluntarily chosen for 
themselves, in retiring from a world with which inter- 
couse imperilled their souls. 

The words of the oath were read over to them ; and 
the Archbishop of York was first asked if he w'ould 
swear. Instead of replying he addressed Elizabeth with 
a haughty admonition to remember her duty, to follow 
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Chap n in the steps of her blessed sister who had brought back 
1559 the country to the Holy See, and to dread the curse 
which would follow if she dared to be disobedient. 

‘ I will answer you,’ Elizabeth replied, ‘ in the words 
of Joshua. As Joshua said of himself and his — I and 
my realm will serve the Lord. My sister could not bind 
the realm, nor bind those who should come after her to 
submit to a usurped authority. I take those who main- 
tain here the Bishop of Rome and his ambitious pre- 
tences to be enemies to God and to me.’ ^ 

The archbishop and the rest were allowed time to 
consider their final answer. Meanwhile there were found 
in Heath’s house a number of letters and- copies of let- 
ters which had passed between himself, several of the 
other bishops, Reginald Pole, and Mary, in Edward's 
time, containing evident proofs of treason. The Bishop 
of Ely on the other hand fresh from Cambray told 
Bacon that if the Queen listened to such advisers as 
him and Cecil she would bring the realm to destruc- 
tion. The Bishop of Ely was suspected of being a party 
to the designs of the French, and his faint assurances of 
innocence scarcely satisfied the friends of Philip.® The 
situation became more dangerously complicated when 
the judges also refused the oath — which the court did 
not dare to resent ; ® and it was even reported that Bacon 


^ Stbypb, Anndkj voL i. pp. S07, 
208. 

^ ‘ Soy certificado que la Eeyna 
tenia entendido que el Key de Francia 
Henrico trataba de quitarla este 
Keyno. Yo pensaba que el obispo de 
Ely tuviese parte en esto por ciertos 
indicios que tuve ; pero el dice que 


no sabe nada cierto / — De Quadra io 
FhUip IL, June, 1559. 
mcmcas* 

3 ^ Los jueces que llaman de Ingla- 
terra los quales ban venido aqui a los 
terminos, no ban querido jurar, y se 
ban ido i sus casas sin que los bayan 
osado apretar en ello.’ — Ibid, 
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had offered to resign the custody of the Great Seal, from Chap ii 
the animosity with which the leading lawyers regarded 
him.^ 

Elizabeth attempted to temporize. Heath was told 
that he might be spared the oath and retain the re- 
venues of the archbishopric if he would name a vicar- 
general ; and the same or a similar offer was made to the 
rest. Kitchin of Llandaff however, ‘ the shame of his 
see,’ was the single member of the bench with whom 
either entreaty or menace could prevail. Kitchin yielded The bishops 
in spite of the efforts of the Catholics to keep him firm.^ 

Tunstall might have yielded as he yielded before had 
the question been merely of the supremacy; but he 
informed Cecil that he could not ‘ agree to be a sacra- 
mentary, or receive or allow any doctrine in his diocese 
other than Catholic.’ ® 

Supported as they avowedly were by the King of 
Spain, scarcely affecting to conceal that they looked to 
him to reinstate them if they were deprived, encouraged 
by Philip’s representative to expect an immediate revo- 
lution under his master’s auspices, the bishops stood 
their ground fiercely and doggedly, and Elizabeth for a 
moment hesitated. De Feria was gone, and in his 
place had come a bold subtle and dexterous Spanish 
ecclesiastic, Alvarez de Quadra Bishop of Aquila — sent 
to England with a special commission to watch over 
the interests of the Church of Rome, to keep the 
Catholics true to Philip and themselves, to pi*event them 
from rebelling prematurely, to hold them in hand ready 


^ De Quadra to Philip n., June, consolar lomejor que puede, pero no 
1559* — Simancas. ha sido haatante esto por sostenerlo.’ 

‘ El ohispo de Llandaff que es un — Ibid. 

viejo codicioso y poco letrado anda ® Tunstall to Cecil. — Donmtic 
vacilaudo. Yo le envi 4 a visitar y d M 8 S.^ Eniz., Rolls Souse. 
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Gms n to rise at the fitting moment, should other means fail 
1559 ’ of bringing Elizabeth to reason. Had there been any 
other candidate for the throne than Mary Stuart his task 
and Philip’s task would have been easy : but the word 
had gone out that Mary Stuart was not to be thought of; 
and after a short uncertainty Elizabeth felt herself safe 
in the equilibrium of the Catholic powers. Their rival- 
ries if they could not protect her from invasion saved 
her from the danger of mutiny among her own subjects, 
and she determined to dare all consequences. Among 
the refugees a sufficient number survived of those who 
imder Edward had been called bishops, to maintain a 
semblance of the apostolic succession; and the Marian 
prelates one by one were brought up again for question, 
deprived of their sees and committed to the Tower or to 
private custody, there to wait till Philip either by force 
or by marriage could recover the erring Queen to the 
Catholic sheepfold. 

The chief hope of the King of Spain was in the 
Austrian prince. To provide against contingencies 
however he was manoeuvring to get into his hand a 
second card, if the first failed him, in the person of 
Lady Catherine Grey, who has been seen already in cor- 
respondence with de Feria. Encouraged it seems byde 
Feria’s fair words to her, and exasperated at the coldness 
with which she was treated at Court, Lady Catherine 
had broken out at last into arrogant and unseemly ^words 
against Elizabeth. She had been banished from the royal 
presence, and was ready to lend herself to any desperate 
scheme. Philip offered to reward any one who would 
bring her away ‘ with three times as much as he or she 
should lose in England;’ and the Countess of Feria, 
Lady Montague, Lady John Grey, Lady Hungerford, 
and even Lord Arundel himself, were thought of as likely 
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to lend their assistance — so utterly precarious appeared Citip ii 
Elizabeth’s tenure of the throne. Finally a pretended 7^ 
Catholic refugee, in reality a spy of Cecil’s, was selected as 
the fittest person. He was sent for by Alva, intrusted 
with the secret, and directed to manage the flight in 
concert with the Spanish ambassador,^ The next post 
of course put Cecil on his guard, and Lady Catherine 
was watched too closely for the future to permit her 
evasion. But the spy added in a postscript to his letter 
the significant warning — ‘Be you most assured that 
there be at this day many eyes over England ; and as 
her Grace doth match herself in marriage, so shq. 1 1 she 
see things fall out which yet are hidden ; and, to make a 
lewd comparison, I may liken England to a bone thrown 
between two dogs; for many times I do hear that I will 
not speak of, and suffer that my heart will not bear.’^ 

The state of parties in England, the Court intrigues, 
the plans and schemes of the Catholics, the political 
aspect of the situation, when the Acts of Parliament were 
passed and the Queen had finally committed herself to 
the Keformation, will be seen most clearly in the corre- 
spondence between the Spanish ambassador in London, 

Philip the Second, de Feria, the Duke of Alva, and the 
Bishop of Arras. 

DE QUADRA TO THE DUKE OF ADVA. 

London j 3 Iay lo, 1559. 

‘ Parliament has risen, and the Queen has confirmed 
the Acts. It is uncertain whether she will eventually 
be Head of the Chui’ch; at present she calls herself 


^ Sir William Cecil . — JFlanders 1559 ; endorsed in Oecirs 

Land, from Antwei-p. — Eliz., JRoUs House, 

3 Ibid. 
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Chap n Govemor — declining the higher title, that she may give 
it to her husband when she marries. The difference is 
only in the name. The Holy Sacrament was taken 
away yesterday from the royal chapel, and mass was said 
in English. The bishops who will not •swear will lose 
their sees ; and when they have been all deprived the 
Queen will go on progress and institute their successors. 
Clergy refusing the oath are to lose their benefices. 
Clergy and laity alike who speak against the Queen’s 
doctrines, for the first offence forfeit their properties — 
for the second their lives.^ Infinite numbers would fly 
the realm were they permitted, and I am not sure that 
the Queen gains much by keeping them. Lord Sussex 
spoke at length before the Lords on the need of enforcing 
the statute. In the Commons the Queen was compared 
to Moses — sent by God to deliver his people from 
bondage. Neither the heretics of our time nor the 
persecutors of old ever ventured on so complete a piece 
of devilry ; never I think was so monstrous an iniquity 
committed. 'To force a man to do a thing against his 
will may be unjust; but there may be some reason in 
it: but to force a man to understand a thing in the 
sense in which the sovereign understands it, is too 
absurd to be called either just or unjust.’^ 


^ The bishop exaggerates and mis- 
takes. To refuse 'the oath involved 
merely the loss of offices, of the te- 
nure of vrhich the oath of allegiance 
was and remains a condition. ^ To 
maintain by writing, printing, teach- 
ing, or preaching,’ that any foreign 
power, prelate, or person h^ autho- 
rity or jurisdiction in the Queen’s 
dominions, was punishable for the 
first offence by the forfeiture of perso- 
nal property ; and in the case of the 


clergy, by the forfeiture of their be- 
nefices. A second offence incurred 
PrcBmunire, It was not till a man 
had been twice convicted, and of- 
fended again, that he was to be held 
to have committed treason, or de- 
served death. — i Euz. cap. i. 

* Yet de Quadra would have had 
no objection to sit as an inquisitor, 
and bum a man who would not 
believe what the Church told him to 
believe. Considering who the writer 
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THE BISHOP OP AREAS TO PHILIP II. 

Bncssds, May ao. 

‘The most pressing danger at present is that the 
Queen of England’s obstinate blindness may provoke an 
insurrection there, of which the French will take advan- 
tage to invade. 

‘ Your Majesty knows better than I that if this hap- 
pens it will be quite fatal to us. Should the Catholics 
rise, and should your Majesty refuse to help them, they 
■will unquestionably turn to the French ; and the French 
I think would have tried a descent on the Isle of Wight 
before this, had you not given them to understand so 
clearly that you would not permit it.’^ 

DE QUADRA TO THE COUNT DB PEEIA. 

London, May 29. 

‘ The Queen says she has vowed never to marry a Tn a n 

that she has not seen — that she will not tnist painters 

with more of the same sort. Just now they affect to be 
especially polite to me. They tell me that had it not 
been for the relationship, the King would have been the 
very man for them.’ 

DE QUADRA TO PHILIP H. 

London, May 30. 

‘ The Constable Montmorency, with a number of 
French noblemen, have come over to ratify the treaty. 
On Corpus Christi day they were all at the royal chapel. 
The Queen placed herself close to the altar, and made 

•was, the words are so remarkable, entienda una cosa como la entiende 
that it is worth while to give them, el Ilej es cosa de disparate, y no tiene 

in the original:— ‘ Forfar a un horn- forma ninguna justa ni injusta,’ 

bre, que quiera 0 no quiera, hacer xma MS, Simancaa. 

cosa tiene ya forma aunque injusta. 1 Granvelle Correa^ofidenco voLv. 

Pero for9ar le & que entienda d no ^ • 


Chap II 

ISS9 

2day 


The French 
ambussador 
in Fiigland. 
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Chap h Montmotency and his companions sit by her side — much 
',555 to the scandal of the Catholics to see them in such a 
place. 

‘ Some English prayers and psalms and I know not 
what, were read ; after which were to have followed some 
chapters; but as the chaplains began one chapter after 
another the Queen cried out — “ Not that ! I know that 
already; I'ead something else.” Afterwards I had a con- 
versation with Cecil and the others about the Austrian 
marriage. I gathered from what Cecil said — though he 
did not actually use the words — ^that the Queen suspected 
that there was some plan in connection with it to force 
her back into the Church. He assured me however that 
he would much have liked her to marry your Majesty. 
He distrusted the Pope’s dispensing powers. 

‘ I answered as temperately as I could. I said that no 
doubt the changes which they had introduced appeared 
to your Majesty violent and ill-timed. I trusted how- 
ever that ere long God would give us either a general 
council or a good Pope who would correct abuses, and 
then all would go well. I could not believe that he 
would allow so noble and Christian a realm as England 
to break away from Christendom and run the risk of 
perdition. 

The King of ‘ There is a Swedish ambassador here who says that 

smtorof* the Queen ought to marry his master because he was her 
Elizabeth, j[n jjgr misfortunes. The King of Sweden, he says, 

will meddle with no man’s religion ; as far as he is con- 
cerned every man may believe what he pleases. 1 am not 
so much appalled at the expression of such monstrous 
views as at the fact that a man could be found to hold 
them.^ 


^ Eric of Sweden was not a creditable representative of these principles. 
He was the greatest ruffian among the crowned heads of Europe. 
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The Council tell me they will not have the Archduke chap ii 
F erdinand. They hear he is a bigot and a persecutor. 

They think best of Charles, only Cecil says he is not wise, 
and that he has as big a head as the Earl of Bedford. 

‘The Emperor’s ambassador has had an interview. 

The Queen told him her fool had said that he was one of 
the Archdukes in disguise, who had come over to see 
her. She spoke warmly of the Emperor, calling him a 
good and upright man ; and Maximilian,^ she said, was a 
friend of the true religion. She ridiculed Ferdinand; 
she was told, she said, that he was a fine Catholic, and 
knew how to tell his beads and pray for the souls in 
purgatory. Of Charles she seemed to know nothing; 
but she declared she would never have a husband who 
would sit aU day by the fireside. When she married it Pomts re- 
should be a man who could ride, and hunt, and fight. tbe qUm’ 

‘ The Council are in an agony to have her married to 
some one, and Cecil and his immediate friends wish her 
to choose at home; the rest are frightened at the atti- 
tude of the Catholics — they apprehend a revolt, and 
prefer Charles : that is if they can be assured that he 
will conform to the Queen’s views. If a Catholic prince 
come here, the first mass which he attends will be the 
signal for a rising. 

‘ The behaviour of the Catholics themselves is beyond 
praise. It can hardly be but that she will flinch before 
their constancy and numbers. If she does not join them 
she will he forced to leave them in peace unless she means 
to be destroyed. She will find it a hard task, for she 
must restore what she has robbed them of; but whoever 
marries her will find incomparably more difficulty in 
going on with heresy than in turning back to the truth.* 


^ King of the Eomans; the Emperora eldest son. 
ELIZ. I. H 
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The close of the letter anticipates the order of the 
story, hut it must retain its place. 

‘ Scotland is in insurrection, and the flame -mil soon 
spread here. The Protestants and Catholics hate each 
other more than ever; and the latter, in their exaspera- 
tion with the Queen, say openly that she is not their 
lawful sovereign. 

‘ The King of France, it is said, will send an army to 
Scotland, and the worst consequences are apprehended. 
The leader of the insurrection is a heretic nobleman, 
who it is thought will be the person after all that the 
Queen will marry. ^ They are to expel the French 
between them, and establish heresy all over the island. 
Such is the programme, which I regard myself as a 
chimera. But the spirit of the woman is such that I can 
believe anything of her. She is possessed by the Devil, 
who is .dragging her to his own place.’ 

THE COUKT DE EEEIA TO DE QUADRA. 

JBnmds, Jime 25 .® 

‘ I comfort myself with the certainty that the Queen 
and her council will soon have their deserts. If God 
will but strike in His own cause, the Devil mayfly away 
with me; I care for nothing else.’ 

DE QUADRA TO PHILIP H. 

London, 

‘ I am compelled to teU your Majesty that the leading 
Catholics are amazed to see the Queen permitted to go 
forward in this course of recklessness, careless of the 
interests either of England or of adjoining realms. In 


' De Quadra makes a confusion between tke Duke of Chatelherault and 
Ms son, the Earl of Arran, who had not yet returned to Scotland, 

® M8, Simmcas, ® Ibid. 
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the six months that she has been on the throne she has ch^p ii 
brought heresy to life again, and fed it up into strength 7^ 
and spirit, when it was all but dead. I am well aware 
that your Majesty does not forget these things; but it is The English 
necessary that you should know what is said here. Pirst explain of 
they looked to your Majesty to help them; then they 
looked to France; and if France does nothing they say 
it will be your Majesty’s fault. Parties however are fast 
shaping themselves. There will soon be neither French, 
nor Spanish, nor- Burgundian, but only Catholic and 
heretic. In spite of all, it is your Majesty to whom the 
good look with hope and the evil with terror. 

‘ The Irish chiefs have communicated with me. They 
request your Majesty to receive them as your subjects. 

You have but to say the word and the country is yours. 

‘As for this woman, you must expect nothing from DeQuudiu 
her. She is possessed with a false opinion of her own 
resources, from which she will never awake till she is 
ruined. Heresy has been ingrained into her from her 
cradle, and she so hates the truth that she thinks of 
nothing but how to destroy it. If your Majesty wei’e to 
save her life a second time she would be no more faithful 
to you than she is now. If she can spread the poison, 
and set your Majesty’s Low Countries on fire she will do 
it without remorse.’ 

PHILIP II. TO DB QUADEA. 

^ BruaseUf Juhj 9.' 

‘ I have seen what you have written. It concerns me 
deeply to hear of the increasing injuries done to religion 

and of the risk to which the Queen is exposing both 
herself and her realm. 

‘ Seeing that neither the good offices which she dare 


^ MB, Bimancas. 
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Chap h not deny that she has received from me, nor my demon- 
strations of brotherly affection, nor the warnings of the 
Count de Peria, have availed anything, I have resolved 
to address her in another tone. Don John de Ayala 
who is going over for the Countess of Feria is instructed 
to speak roundly to her. On his arrival you shall ac- 
Phiiip company him to her presence. Y ou shall say to her that 

Elizabeth. she knows well my feelings towards her, and that my 
regard obliges me to warn her that she is running a 
perilous course, that she has put her throne in danger by 
the changes which she has introduced, and that I require 
her to look better to her ways. 

‘ You shall tell her that by what she is doing she is 
disturbing my affairs as well as her own, and that if she 
does not alter her proceedings, I shall have to consider 
what it will be necessary for me to do. I cannot suffer 
the peace of these estates to be endangered by her ca- 
prices, as I see plainly that it now will be. 

‘ Say this to her from me.’ 

DE QUADEA TO PHIXIP H. 

Lmdon, Jvikf — } 

‘ Thomas Eandolph has come in haste from France to 
say that the Dauphin, after having publicly assumed the 
royal arms of England, is about to be proclaimed King 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 

‘ The Queen, when she heard it, said that she would 
take a husband who should make the King of France’s 
head ache, and that he little knew what a buffet she 
Tiie Bail of could give him. The Earl of Arran is in England and 
» near London ; Cecil has gone secretly from Greenwich 
to see him, and we shall soon hear more, She would not 
have received him here with the certainty that she was 


^ MB, Simancas, 
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giving mortal offence to the French if it were not a CEirii 
settled thing that the Earl was to be more than a guest. "7^ 

I have my spies about the Queen’s person ; I know every 
word that she says ; I know the exact sum of money 
which Cecil took with him. The discontent grows and 
spreads. The northern counties refuse the new Prayer- 
book. Eebellion is not far off.’ 

• A fortnight later the Earl of Arran was to meet the 
Queen in the garden at Hampton Court, and the inter- 
view was to decide whether in grasping at the English 
crown Mary Stuart had not lost her own. To explain the 
meaning of this sudden introduction of the name of Lord 
Arran, it is necessary to go back over the ground, and tell 
what in the last few years had been done in Scotland. 

The causes which had merged into one the seven Saxon 
kingdoms, which had led gradually to the annexation of 
Wales and the absorption of the Palatinates, had been 
long working towards a similar effect on either side of 
the northern border. The wisest statesmen, both in Tendencies 
England and Scotland, deplored the miseries which, till “ 
they ceased to be divided, the two countries would con- f ]'*='■ 

tinue to inflict on each other; and the Scots, though ScutiMd- , 
uncertain, intractable, and passionately jealous of their 
national liberties, had again and again allowed the ques- 
tion to approach the edge of solution. James the Fifth 
was to have married the Princess Mary, Prince Edward 
was to have married Mary Stuart. Both schemes had 
fallen through at the last moment ; yet, except for the 
disastrous victory of Pinkie Cleugh, which opened the 
wounds of centuries and united Catholic and Protestant 
Lowlander and Highlander in defence of their common 
freedom, the friends of England would have continued to 
increase, the French alliance would have grown weaker, 
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CHiP II and the daughter of James the Fifth at all events would 

have remained at home and grown to womanhood with 

a Scotch heart like her father. 

But of all powers of evil in high places there is none 
equal for the mischief which it can produce to incapacity. 
Somerset who disgraced the Reformation in England 
flung Scotland back into the arms of France; Mary 
Stuart was brought up amidst the political iniquities of 
the Court of Catherine de Medici ; Mary of Guise go- 
verned as Regent in the interests and under the direc- 
tion of her brother ; and the Catholic faction which had 
all but perished with Beaton recovered life and vigour. 

Not indeed that the persecution of the Protestants 
was again ventured on to a severe extremity. The 
government was too weak, the temper of the public too 
dangerous, and the fate of the Cardinal of St. Andrew’s 
a too recent warning. The French court too, so long 
as the war lasted with Spain, found its interest in tole- 
ration; seeking its allies among the Lutheran princes; 
courting Edward the Sixth while Edward lived; and 
during the Marian cruelties holding out its hand to Pro- 
testant conspirators. The Regent ventured on an occa- 
sional edict, but was encountered by armed deputations 
with steel bonnets and swords ; and Scotland drifted on 
as it were in uncertain neutrality till the Queen should 
come of age and be married to the Dauphin. 

Of special instruction in the reformed doctrines there 
was but little. Knox remained in England till Edward’s 
death, and retired with the exiles to the Continent; 
the other preachers, suspected as they were of English 
sympathies, were obliged to hide themselves till the re- 
collection of Pinkie Cleugh had cooled. 

But though ill-informed in the new creed, the young 
generation grew to manhood in an inability to believe 
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the old. The Earl of Arran, next heir after his father 
to the Crown should the Stuart lineage fail, the young 
Lord of Lorn afterwards Earl of Ajgyle, Lord James 
Stuart the Queen’s brother, Glencaim, Maitland of 
Lethington, Henry Balnavis, and Kirkaldy of Grange 
who had assisted at the killing of the Cardinal — ^young 
men all of them between nineteen and nine-and-twenty, 
were passing into the new era unshackled with the me- 
mories of superstition, and for the most part with a 
noble desire for some faith in which they could live 
as honest men. As time passed on the humours of 
the people quieted down, and in the autumn of 1555 
Scotland was again open to John Knox. The Marian 
persecutions had just commenced south of the Border; 
antagonism to England assumed the unusual form of 
toleration; and Knox who had fled for his life from 
London was able to present himself in Edinburgh. 

His life in exile had been still disturbed and dangerous. 
The refugees had formed a community at Frankfort, 
where Knox’s thoroughgoing honesty frightened the 
Anglo-Catholics. To gain favour with the Emperor, and 
perhaps with their own Queen, the respectable English 
‘divines,’ Jewel, who had apostatized, Coxe, Sandys, and 
others, took advantage of some blunt expressions about 
Mary and Philip, and denounced Knox before the 
Frankfort magistrates. To save his life he escaped to 
Calvin at Geneva, and thence a few months later re- 
turned to his own country. 

The Congregation in his absence had fallen under 
worldly temptations. To avoid open quarrels they had 
bowed in the house of Eimmon, and humouring the 
unavowed toleration of the Regent they had kept their 
opinions to themselves, and complied outwardly like the 
English with the Catholic forms. 


Chap II 


The exiles 
in Germany, 
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CHiP II But in England the Reformation was more than half- 
political. The hatred of pKests and popes was a more 
predominant principle than speciality of doctrine. The 
movement had been under the guidance of the govern- 
ment, and the more violent factions had, except at inter- 
vals, been under control. What kings and Parliament 
had done in England, in Scotland had to be done by the 
people, and was accompanied therefore with the passion- 
ate features of a revolt against authority. In England 
the lives of the higher Catholic clergy had been out- 
wardly decorous 5 in Scotland the bishops and arch- 
bishops set an example of the most enormous profligacy. 
Cardinal Beaton passed the night which preceded his 
murder with his mistress. Archbishop Hamilton suc- 
ceeded to Beaton’s vices with his power: he lived in 
notorious adultery, and at successive sessions of the 
Scottish Parliament obtained letters of legitimization for 
his children. The mass was no longer a mode of Christi- 
anity which serious persons could defend, but a Paphian 
idolatry, identified with the coarsest forms of licentious- 
ness. To plain eyes unjaundiced by theology it resem- 
bled too nearly the abomination of the Amorites or the 
accursed rites of Thammuz; and the northern reformers 
saw in their first study of the Old Testament the antitype 
of their own history. They construed literally the order 
to keep no terms with idol worship, and in toleration or 
conformity they found the rock on which the chosen 
people had make shipwreck. 

Penetrated to the heart with this conviction, John 
Knox became thus the Representative of all that was 
best in Scotland. He was no narrow fanatic who, 
in a world in which God’s grace was equally visible 
in a thousand creeds, could see truth and goodness 
nowhere but in his own formula. He was a large noble 
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generous man, -with a shrewd perception of 
fact, who found himself face to face with a system of 
hideous iniquity. He believed himself a prophet, with 
a direct commission from heaven to overthrow it, and 
his return to Scotland became the signal therefore for 
the renewal of the struggle. He preached for some 
months in Edinburgh, Lothian, and Angus, where his 
steady will and distinct purpose carried all before them. 
Lord James Stuart, Argyle, and Glencairn became the 
most earnest of his followers ; and even the brilliant 
Wmiam Maitland, after a long battle with him on the 
lawfulness of outward compliance with things established, 
yielded at last, saying that ‘ such shifts would serve 
nothing before God, when they stood in so small stead 
"before men.’ 

The Congregation therefore withdrew from the 
Church. Knox himself administered the communion 
in the Genevan fashion, and the bishops again pre- 
pared to interfere. 

Knox was summoned to appear before them in Edin- 
burgh, and replied with his once famous letter to the 
Regent. Moderate, if we consider his humour, generous, 
for with as much sincerity as St. Paul, he said he would 
.himself gladly be accursed from Christ if he could con- 
vince her, he implored the Queen-mother — not to abolish 
idolatry — ^that, he admitted, she could not do — ^but to 
refuse to assist the bishops in their intended persecution, 
with the support of the secular arm.^ 

Appeals to conscience are not always comprehensible 
to the intellect. To the polished and acute Mary of 
Guise the words of Knox were but as the raving of the 
wind. Cultivated, as the times went, in worldly know- 


1 CAIJ)IiB-ffOOD, TOl. i. p. 308, &C. 
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ledge, steeped from her eMldhood in political intrigue, 
andboldas she was dexterous, the Frenchwoman regarded 
religious innovators with a contemptuous impatience, and 
tossing the letter when she had read it to the Bishop of 
Glasgow, said, ‘ Please you, my lord, to read a Pasquil?’ 

‘ If,’ wrote Knox again to her when he heard of it — 
‘if ye do no more esteem the admonition of God’s ser- 
vant than cardinals do the scoffing of Pasquils, then He 
shall shortly send you messengers with whom ye shall 
not be able to jest in that manner.’^ 

But the times were not ripe for a rising. Tyranny in 
its most horrid form was dominant in England, and the 
Regent had France at her back. Lord Argyle promised 
to protect Knox if he would stay in Scotland ; but an 
entreaty from the refugees at Geneva came opportunely 
to give him an excuse for retiring. He was summoned 
again, and outlawed when he did not appear. The 
bishops burnt him in effigy at Edinburgh, and he him- 
self withdrew once more to Calvin, with a promise to 
return with better days. 

Four years passed. The Catholics used their triumph 
moderately. The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s in 1558 
burnt Walter Milne, an old man of eighty ; but a severe 
persecution was still inconvenient for the policy of the 
French. The Queen Regent gave a general promise of 
toleration; and it was not till the peace of Cambray 
and the rejection of his advances by Elizabeth, that 
Henry the Second abandoned himself finally to an ultra- 
montane policy. Then it was that he determined to 
crush his own Huguenots with fire and sword; uniting 
ambition with orthodoxy, to proclaim his daughter-in-law 
Queen of England; and with the Pope’s sanction as the 


» Oaidbewoob, vol. L p. 317. 
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leader of a crusade annex Great Britain and Ireland to chap ii 
the Crown of France. "7^ 

That this, or something like this, was a design really 
entertained by the court of Paris, was no mere creation 
of Elizabeth’s or Cecil’s fears — no excuse inyented to- 
justify their policy. The Spanish and Flemish states- 
men were as imeasy as the English. Francis and Mary Maiystnart 
openly assumed the titles of King and Queen of England, * * 

Scotland, and Ireland. They engraved the arms on their 
seals and plate ; they adopted the style in their official 
documents. The army of Italy was recalled on the 
peace, but it was not disbanded. Troops were assembled 
in Normandy; Calais and Havre were crowded with 
transports ; while the French forts on the north bank of 
the Tweed were not dismantled, as the treaty required. 

Fresh companies of French troops were sent over to the 
Regent. Even Montmorency, the most unlikely of all 
the advisers of Henry the Second to flatter the ambition 
of the Guises, declared ‘ for the Queen Dolphin’s title.’ ^ 


^ Throgmorton to Cecil. — ^F orbes, 
vol. i. p. 136. Among the Domestic 
MSS. at the Rolls House, there is ‘a 
brief note/ dated August, 1559, in 
Cecil’s hand, ^ to prove the French 
evil meaning towards England.’ 

^ Their pretence for their false 
title appeareth — 

I ^ By their practices with the 
Burgundians at Cambray. 

2. ‘ By their practices at Rome for 
Bulls 5 by their usurpation of the 
arms of England in jousts, plate, 
hangings, and seals. 

3. ^ By the special speech of the 
Scotch Queen; by the consultation for 
the style of the French King ; by the 
usurpation of the style of England and 
Ireland, sent in a great seal to Scotland. 


4. 'By their practices with Ireland. 
George Paris passed to the old Queen 
of Scotland with writings from the 
Lords of Ireland. 

'Three thousand Frenchmen in 
Scotland. 

5. ' Their preparations by sea and 
land. The Marquis d’Elboeuf. The 
Due d’Aumale. 

'In Alemannia, the Rhinegrave. 
The Duke of Saxe in Denmark. 

'No other quarrel but England. 
At peace, and that by marriage, with 
the Idng Catholic. 

' The old hatred of the House of 
Guise. Their authority at this pre- 
sent. Their private respects to ad- 
vance their Queen’s title to Scotland 
and England,’ 
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With the Scotch nobles it was thought that the pride 
of giving a sovereign to their old rival would be motive 
sufficient to insure their co-operation. The only interest 
which would sway them in the other direction was Pro- 
testantism. The first step therefore towards the con- 
quest of England was to destroy once for all the rising 
‘ Congregation,’ and for this purpose, so soon as the 
peace of Cambray had been finally concluded, France 
prepared to place an adequate force at the disposal of the 
Regent. 

The Protestants, encouraged by the revolution in 
England, and perhaps at the private instigation of Cecil, 
had petitioned the Queen for a reformation. On the 
occasion of the burning of Walter Milne, they protested 
against those ‘ cruel oppressors and bloodthirsty tyrants 
the bishops,’ and with a meaning menace had declared 
that if there was a rebellion in the country for religion, 
the fault should not be imputed to them. It is un- 
necessary to suppose, with Knox, that because the 
Regent refused to listen to demands couched in such 
language, she must have been possessed with the devil. 
She answered haughtily that if this was the style in 
which she was to be addressed ‘she would drive the 
ministers from Scotland, though they preached as truly 
as ever did St. Paul.’ The French reinforcements 
might be expected any day; the Regent grew more 
peremptory, the Protestants more uneasy. An inter- 
view of the reforming lords with her in May ended only 
in an interchange of menaces. Fortunately for them 
the question was not one of doctrine merely : the gaunt 
and hungry nobles of Scotland, careless most of them of 
God or devil, were eyeing the sleek and well-fed clergy 
like a pack of famished wolves. 

The tinder was dry and a spark sufficed to kindle it. 
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The citizens of Perth opened the drama by declaring for chap ii 
‘ the Gospel.’ They took possession of the churches, and ”7^ 
read the service from Edward the Sixth’s Prayer-book.^ 

Lord Euthven as Provost was required to stop the ‘ dis- The scotch 
order,’ and oblige the people to attend mass. Euthven ^oprtne'* 
replied that he could not cause them to ‘act against their 
consciences.’ The example of Perth was followed at 
Montrose and Dundee; and the Protestant preachers 
were summoned to appear before the Eegent at Stirling 
on the loth of May, and answer for their conduct. 

They prepared to go, but to go accompanied by five or 
six thousand armed men ; and thus attended the Eegent 
refused to receive them.^ 

At this crisis, and while they were waiting for the 
next step, John Emox reappeared. The ‘ better times ’ 
had come. 

Immediately on the news of Elizabeth’s accession, he 
had attempted to return to England; but unfortunately 
he had employed his leisure at Geneva in writing a book 
Avhich Elizabeth could not forgive. The Catholic Queen 
Eegent in Scotland, the Catholic Queen Mary in Eng- 


^ At a meeting of the Congrega- 
tion on the 3rd of December, 1 557, 
it was agreed that ' the Book of 
Common Prayer’ should he read 
weekly on Sundays and festival days. 
Presbyterian writers have endea- 
voured to prove that it was not Ed- 
ward’s Prayer-book, but the Genevan 
which was here intended. The 
question is set at rest by a letter 
of William Kirkoldy to Sir Henry 
Percy, written on the ist of July, 
1559 — ^ As to parish churches, they 
cleanse them of images, and all other 
monuments of idolatry, and com- 
mand that no masses be said in them* 


In place thereof, the Book set forth 
by godly king Edward is read in the 
same churches.’ — Scotch MSS. Rolls 
Mouse. 

® Protestant writers say that the 
Regent desired them not to appear, 
and then outlawed them for dis- 
obedience. This is scarcely the truth* 
Sir James Crofts, writing from Ber- 
wick to Cecil, says— ^ The Regent 
commanded the preachers to appear 
before her at Stirling, and they being 
accompanied with a train of five or 
six thousand persons, the Regent dis- 
missed the appearance, putting the 
preachers to the horn,’ 
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land, had chafed his imagination into a belief that a 
female sovereign -was a monster, forbidden by the laws 
of God. He had already blown ‘ the first blast of his 
trumpet,’ as a summons to rebellion against the unlaw- 
ful authority of a woman, when Mary Tudor’s death too 
late brought repentance and a changed opinion. Nei- 
ther repentance nor change could earn his pardon from 
Elizabeth. The government of women had not been 
really odious to him, but only the government of this 
and that particular woman; and when times were altered 
he could remember Judith and Deborah. But he had 
allowed his argument to lead him to conclusions which 
he could not wholly disavow ; and Elizabeth would not 
accept a half apology, in which she was permitted to 
reign as an exception to a rule. He had shot an arrow 
into a mark which he would most have desired to miss ; 
and although she would admit his letters, respect his 
character, and accept his services, he could not be allowed 
to set foot in her dominions. In April he wrote an 
unavailing protest from Dieppe to Cecil; and on the 
2nd of May he landed in Scotland. The ship in which 
he crossed carried a seal to the Eegent engraved with 
the arms of England, and carried with it also in himself 
the person who, above all others, baffled the conspiracy 
and saved Elizabeth and the Reformation. 

Still under sentence of outlawry, he spent two nights 
at Edinburgh; and then, supposing that the preacWs 
would ‘ keep the day ’ at Stirling, he hastened on to 
Perth, ‘ intending himself also to be present, by life, by 
death, or else by both, to glorify God’s holy name,’ and 
desiring the prayers of his friends ‘ that he might not 
shrink now when the battle approached.’ ^ 


^ Knox to Mrs. Anne Locke. — OALDBawoon, voLi,p. 440. 
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He arrived to find the summons withdrawn, and the Cnip ii 
‘ Congregation ’ waiting for the Eegent to make the next 
move. Within a day or two the Laird of Dun brought 
word that the preachers were outlawed, and that the 
Master of Maxwell had been arrested and imprisoned 
for threatening to take theif part. 

On Thursday the iith of May there had been The storm 
service in the church, and Knox had preached a penh!* 
sermon passionate as the time invited. The congrega- 
tion was still undispersed, when a priest, encouraged 
perhaps by the proclamation, came in, went up to the 
altar, opened the tabernacle, and prepared to say mass. 

A boy who was present said something insolent; the 
priest struck him ; and the boy snatching up a stone, 
flung it at the crucifix, which fell broken to the ground. 

The common instinct shot through the gathered crowd ; 
altar, ornaments, images, in a few moments lay in ruins 
on the chancel floor. The saints were flung from their 
niches ; the storied windows dashed in atoms. Then the 
cry rose, ‘ To the Grey Friars ! ’ and in an hour or two, 
the poor monks, started from their noonday dinner, were 
adrift upon the world, and their homes going up in 
smoke and flame into the sky. 

‘ It was the work of rascals,’ says Knox, ‘ who cared 
nothing for religion;’ and what Knox did not defend, 
the Eegent may be pardoned for having resolved to 
punish. With the Grey Friars had perished the Char- 
terhouse, sacred as the burial-place of the first of the 
Stuart kings. The French troops were sent for from 
Leith; and Argyle, Chatelherault, and Lord James Stuart 
were called upon to save their country from anarchy. 

The Lords were willing to suppress a riot; they 
were not willing that the riot should be made an excuse 
to confirm the sentence against the preachers ; and they 
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Chapu suggested a conference, like that at Westminster, where 
1559 the reformers and the bishops might discuss their diflfer- 
ences. But the Regent, with the instructions which she 
had received from France, was in no humour for con- 
ferences, and was resolute to use the opportunity which 
the riot had given her. 

The gauntlet was thrown down. The Congregation 
finding that there was no escape for them, met defiance 
with defiance. They wrote to the Regent to say that 
they would fight for Christ and the Gospel sword in 
hand. D’Oysel the French ambassador was supposed 
to be doubtful in religion. They implored him to pre- 
vent the outbreak of a quarrel which, if once opened, 
would never be healed; while to ‘the bishops — “the 
pestilent prelates” — “the generation of antichrist,” they 
insisted and declared, that if they proceeded in their 
cruelty they should be treated as open enemies to God 
and mankind; the Lords of the Congregation would 
begin the same war with them which God commanded 
Israel to execute against the Canaanites.’ 

The word went out speeding like the fiery cross, for 
the friends of the Gospel to rally to Perth. In vain 
Lyon Herald at Glasgow bade the people ‘sit still.’ 
While the crowd was hesitating, young Glencaim ex- 
claimed, ‘ Others may do as they wiU, I will go to my 
brethren at St. Johnstone, though I go alone with a 
pike on my shoulder.’ Boyd and Ochiltree sprang to 
the side of Glencaim ; and presently all Glasgow, Kyle, 
and Cunningham, were up in arms. Fife followed, and 
Angus and Dundee: and over all hills and all bypaths, 
north, south, east, and west, the steel bonnets came 
streaming in to the rescue of the preachers. 

The French force was stiU small ; the promised rein- 
forcements had not yet arrived ; and both the Regent 
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and d’Oysel were uneasy at the scattering of Huguenots cha.p n 
among the troops which at present were at their disposal. 

On the 24th of May she sent Argyle and Lord James, 
who still remained with her, to arrange some sort of terms. 

Knox bade them return and tell her she was fighting 
against God ; if she wished for peace she must give up 
persecution once and for ever, and repent of her sins. 

Argyle carried back the message, and with it an 
account of the strength of the Congregation. For him- 
self, he said, he would support the Queen if she would 
make certain concessions; but when he named them, 
they were scarcely short of what Knox would have him- 
self demanded — indemnity for the past and toleration 
for the future — ^toleration of what would itself tolerate 
no rival. 

The Queen, fearless and resolute, at once advanced 
with all the force she could collect. Ten miles from 
Perth a deputation met her from the Protestants. She 
promised to forgive the riot, to allow liberty of con- 
science — every Scot to profess what creed he pleased. 

The citizens stipulated that they should not be required Terms made 
to receive a French garrison — and she consented to this Sgem.* 
also. Knox still distrusted her; but Argyle and Lord 
James became securities for her good faith, and signed 
a bond with the Western leaders to join them if she 
proved treacherous. 

The terms were equitable, had there been on either 
side a full acceptance of them. The Regent, however, 
was only protracting the time till the troops in Nor- 
mandy could be sent over; and the Protestants under- 
stood by toleration the right to prohibit Catholics from 
saying mass. The bands of the West dispersed; and 
the Regent entered Perth with d’Oysel, Chatelherault, 

AthoU, and the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. 

ELIZ. I. "i 
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Chap h A scxifBe began — ^no one knew bow — as they passed 
,555^ the gates; shots were fired, and a child was killed. 

'•Mdy *9 S f.ni it seems there Avas no immediate intention on the 
Regent’s part of breaking the compact. The French 
were taken by surprise by the fierceness of the demon- 
stration — they had not calculated on the combination of 
influences which would teU against them. The Church 
Avas rich, and the Scotch lords, like the Irish — even the 
good Catholics among them — ^were anxious for plunder. 
D’Oysel said he could not tell fnend from foe; Lord 
Huntly, the best Catholic in Scotland, deserted him, and 
Chatelherault drifted with the stream. It is incredible 
that in such a position the Regent would have courted 
extremities could she avoid them; but circumstances 
were too strong for her. She had mass said in the^ 
church at Perth the Sunday after she entered it; it led 
to a fresh commotion, and when she returned to Stirling 
she left four hundred Scots there to keep order. There 
was an instant cry that she had broken faith ; Argyle, 
Ruthven, Lord James Stuart, and Monteith, gathered 
their trains together and rode away with Knox to St. 
Andrew’s, where they again sent out orders for the 
gathering of the Congregation. The Regent followed, 
uncertain what to do, as far as Falkland; and Archbishop 
Hamilton, supposing the Protestants to be as yet in 
small numbers, dashed on to St. Andrew’s with two 
hundred men-at-amos — swearing that if Knox preached 
in his church ‘ a dozen bullets should light upon his 
nose;’^ and that he would bring him dead or alive to 
the Queen. 

But St. Andrew’s was too strongly held for the 
archbishop to venture into it. He had to fly for his 


^ Enox to Mrs. Ajme Locke, — O axdbrwooD; yoI. i. p. 464, 
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own life — ^leaving his pulpit to its fate; and Knox, who 
ten years before hanging tired over his oar in the French 
galley, saw the white steeple of St. Andrew’s rising out 
of the sea in the mist of the summer morning — and 
forlorn and helpless as he then seemed — ^prophesied that 
in that spot he should again preach to the glory of God 
— ^kept his word amidst the army of the Calvinists. As 
a fierce close to the wild service, the roods and vestments 
were heaped into a pile and burnt. 

To sit stiU was now to abandon all ; a lost battle could 
scarcely be worse than inaction ; and on the 13 th of June 
the Regent pushed forward from Falkland to Cowper 
Muir, with d’Oysel and Chatelherault. But ‘ the Duke’s 
men were of the same opinion with the preachers.’ ^ The 
Protestants had gathered so thick ‘that men seemed 
rained from the dLouds.’ They had cannon with them, 
as well as the advantage of numbers ; and d’Oysel, after 
a survey of their position, felt that to risk a fight would 
be mere waste of valuable life. He complained that ‘ he 
knew not whom to trust ; ’ ‘ those who. were with him in 
the morning were his enemies in the afternoon.’ ^ The 
Regent was induced— perhaps compelled — to consent to 
an armistice; and under cover of a suspension of arms 
for eight days, the French withdrew to Edinburgh,, and 
thence to Dunbar, where for a time their condition was 
unpromising. The army chest was empty ; the Queen 
had spent her last shilling; the wages were unpaid; and 
the men, unable to buy provisions, were driven to pltin- 
der to save themselves from starvation. The Huguenots 
mutinied and came in bodies of two and three hundred 
at a time, demanding food or dismissal. Unless he was 
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immediately relieved, d’Oysel feared that he would have 
to return with them to France.^ 

Thus the Congregation were left for the moment 
absolute; and they made haste with their opportunity. 
Perth was relieved of its garrison ; Scone was sacked and 
burnt ; Stirling threw open its gates ; and the abbeys . 
there, even to the very gardens, were destroyed in the 
presence and by the order of Argyle and Lord James.® 
The mass was everywhere put down. By the end of June 
the lords were in Edinburgh; and the entire fabric of 
the Catholic Church over the whole Lowlands had fallen. 

* The manner of proceeding is this,’ wrote Kirkaldy 
to Sir Henry Percy ; ‘ they pull down all manner of 
friars’ houses, and some abbeys which willingly receive 
not the Eeformation ; as to parish churches, they cleanse 
them of images and all other monuments of idolatry, 
and command that no masses be said in them; in place 
thereof^ the book set forth by godly King Edward is 
read in the same churches. They have never as yet 
meddled with a pennyworth of that which pertains to 
the kirk; but presently they will take orders through all 
the parts where they dwell that aU the fruits of the 
abbeys and other churches shall be kept and bestowed 
upon the faithful ministers, until such time as other 
orders be taken. Some suppose the Queen, seeing no other 
remedy, will follow their desire; which is that a general 
Eeformation be made throughout the realm — conform to 
the pure word of God, and the Frenchmen sent away. If 
her grace will so do, they will obey and serve her, and an- 
nex the whole revenue of the abbeys to the Crown. If her 
grace will not be content,they will hear of no agreement.’ ® 

1 The Queen Regent to the King of Trance; July i. — ^Tettlet, vol. i. 

» Ibid. ‘ ' 

® Kirkaldy to Sir H. Percy, July i . — Scotch MSS, EoUs Scuse, 
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The supposition that the Regent would give up the ChapIi 
struggle might be believed by those who considered "TTs^ 
only what was passing under the eye. To Knox, how- 
ever, who knew the designs of France on England, and 
to every one else who was not blinded by the passion of 
the moment, it was plain that no such fortune could be 
looked for. Unencumbered with war elsewhere, and with 
a large army set free from work, Henry the Second was 
not the man to sit still while his daughter’s kingdom 
was overrun with revolution, even had he no ulterior 
object. "Whatever might be their immediate triumph, 
the clear-sighted among the Protestants knew that they 
would have to reckon sooner or later with the whole 
power of France. In the flush of success therefore they The Scots 
turned to England, confident that for her own sake EngiJd for 
Elizabeth could not allow them to be conquered : and 
they caught at the occasion as an opportunity for the 
union of the realms in the bond of a common creed, 
upon terms which would at once give them the safety 
which they desired, and gratify their national pride. 

‘ If their imaginations hold,’ Sir James Crofts wrote 
to Sir Henry Percy,^ ‘ they mean to motion a mai-riage 
you know where.’ The Earl of Arran had been thought 
of in his childhood as a fitting husband for Elizabeth, 
by Henry the Eighth. The King’s desire had been to 
link the royal families together by as many ties as pos- 
sible; and while seeking Mary Stuart for Edward he 
had selected the nobleman next in succession for his 
second daughter. Arran was now four-and-twenty, two 
years younger than the Queen of England. He was 
known to be an earnest Protestant. The character or 
ability which might lie behind his creed, time and op- 


^ June 14. — MS, BoUs Hotm, 
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CHiP II portunity Tvere required to show. He had grown up in 
"rjj9 ' honourable captivity on the Chatelherault estates in 
July France, where he had been sent as a security for his 
father’s loyalty. On the first news of the insurrection in 
Scotland he was ordered to Paris ; and as he did not 
obey, M. de Mompesat was despatched with orders to 
bring him ‘ quick or dead ’ to the court.^ When de 
Mompesat arrived at Chatelherault the bird was flown, 
and he returned empty-handed to Paris, to be received 
with a burst of passion by the Dauphiness, who told him 
he could do her no better service than use her cousin as 
The Sail of a traitor wherever he met with him.® Arran meanwhile, 
capes fioiQ after hiding for a fortnight in the woods of Poitou, 
Fiance. escaped to Geneva ; and the anticipation of the world 
pointed instinctively to the step expected next to follow. 
If the Queen of Scots sent the French to conquer her 
subjects, she might be held to have forfeited the crown. 

‘ You,’ said an emissary of the Congregation at Paris to 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, ‘ have a queen, and we our 
prince the Earl of Arran, marriageable both, and chief 
upholders of God’s religion. This may be a means to 
unite England and Scotland together, and there is no 
foundation nor league durable nor available but in God’s 
cause.’ ^ 

In the face of the known intentions of the French 
court, Elizabeth would have been but defending herself 
legitimately if she had seriously entertained a project 
which would cut the knot of so many difBiculties. To 
unite England and Scotland in a common cause and a com- 
mon belief was perhaps the safest as well as the boldest 
course before her. ‘ It is certain,’ wrote the Bishop of 
Aquila to Philip, ‘ that a part of the council have recom- 


^ Tlirogmoiton to tlie Council. — ^Forbbs, voL i, p. 144. 
* Ibid. p. 148. * Ibid. p. 147. 
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mended this marriage to the Queen.’ ^ Her own expres- 
sion, that she would take a husband who would make 
the Eling of France’s head ache, made de Quadra fear 
that she was herself deliberately contemplating it. 

The difficulty was to get Arran safely to London. 
The French, the Austrians, the Spaniards, alike desired 
to prevent a catastrophe which would defeat all their 
schemes. The whole Continent was watched for him.® 
After a short correspondence with Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, Elizabeth’s dexterous ambassador at Paris, Cecil 
selected Henry Killigrew and one of the young Tre- 
maynes of Cornwall ‘ as the fittest persons to be trusted 
with so difficult an enterprise,’ and dispatched them 
with instructions to bring the Earl through Germany to 
Emden, and thence to cross to England. 

The Scots meanwhile continued to urge their own 
cause ; intimating, without direct mention of Arran, that 
it might be of importance to ‘ both realms ’ ‘ that the 
Queen’s marriage should not be hasty,’ and pressing to 
know what Elizabeth would do if a French army were 
landed in Scotland. ‘ If ye suffer us to be overthrown,’ 
Kirkaldy wrote to Cecil, ^ ‘ ye shall prepare a way for 
your own destruction; ifyouwiU advisably and friendly 
look upon us, Scotland will in turn be faithful to Eng- 
land to defend the liberties of the same.’ Knox at the 
same time sent a second apology for his unhappy book, 
saying that he had long looked ‘ to a perpetual concord 


^ De Quadra to Philip, Aug. 13. — 
MS, Simancas, 

* ^The safe conveying of the Earl 
of Arran hither seemeth here a thing 
profitable and needful. It must be 
done secretly, as well in respect of 
the Emperor’s subjects and fnends, 
and the King of Spain’s, as of the 


French ; and herein haste, so it be 
with discretion, is thought most no« 
cessary ; and to tahe shipping at Em- 
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Chap ii between England and Scotland as the happiest prospect 
for both of them ; that the occasion had arrived if the 
Queen would embrace it ; and begging to be permitted 
to repair to her presence.”^ 

It is impossible to believe that Cecil in so serious a 
matter would have ventured to act without the Queen’s 
approval. He replied to Kirkaldy through Sir Henry 
Percy, thanking him for his communications. He said 
‘ he had imparted the matter in such secret manner, and 
to such parties as thereto was behoving ’ — ^that is un- 
questionably to the Queen herself — and ‘ that they had 
very good liking thereof.’ He was requested to demand 
however some more explicit information as to their 
plans, their resources, and the amount of help which 
they would look for ; and to ask further, in case Eng- 
land consented to assist, ‘ what manner of amity might 
ensue, and how the same might be hoped to be per- 
petual.’ Answers to these questions were desired with 
Eiizateih convenient speed ; meantime Sir Henry Percy might 
su°p^!uhe assure the Congregation ‘ that rather than that realm 
should be with a foreign nation and power oppressed, 
and the nobility and such as sought to maintain the 
truth of the Christian religion should be expelled, the 
authority of England would venture with power and 
force to aid that realm against any foreign invasion.’ ^ 
Pour days later Cecil wrote again to Sir James Crofts 
at Berwick, desiring him to let the lords know that the 
Earl of Arran was on his way to England ; that he had 
certain intelligence that the French king had determined 
to send over an army; and repeating his assurances that 


' Knox to Cecil, June z8. — Scota/i endorsed in Cecirs hand, 'My letter 
MSS. Roll» S<me, to Sir H, P, returned to me / — ScfAdk 

. 8 Cecil to Sir Henry Percy, July 4, MSS. EoUs JEL<me. 
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England ‘ neither might nor would see their ruin, so as Cnip ii 
the same might be assured of acquittal in some good 
friendship.’ 

Nay, so resolute was Cecil, ^ that he concluded by 
saying to Crofts : 

‘ In any wise endeavour to kindle the fire — for if it 
should quench, the opportunity thereof will not arise in 
our lives — and that which the Protestants mean to do 
should be done with aU speed : for it will be too late 
when the French power cometh.’ ^ 

So far all was going well. Arran’s name had been 
barely mentioned — but the allusion was none the less 
intelligible. The letter to Percy, and the message sent 
through Crofts, were communicated to the lords at Edin- 
burgh, who replied to it by an open address to Elizabeth 
herself. 

The union of the realms, they said, had been an object Address of 
for which the wisest men in Scotland and England had 
long laboured ineffectually. An opportunity now offered 
itself such as never had occurred before. They had them- 
selves enterprised battle against the Devil, against idola- 
try, against ‘ that sort of men ’ who had throughout been 
the friends of France and the enemies, of England; and 
their overthrow would only be the ‘entry of greater 
cruelty.’ For the sake of Christ therefore, and for the 
sake of His glorious Gospel, they implored the Queen and 
the English people to stand by them ; ‘ and whatever 
conditions her Majesty or her Majesty’s council could 
reasonably require should on their part not be denied.’ * 


^ Again, it is idle to suppose that put in cipher .’ — ScoicJi MSS, JRoUb 
he was acting without Elizabeth’s Mouse, 

sanction. ® The Lords of the Congregation 

® Cecil to Sir Janaes Crofts, July to the Queen of England, July 19. — 
8, Autograph draft endorsed, ^to be Scotch MSS, EolU Mouse, 
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Chap 11 The petition was signed by Argyle, Glencaim, Euthven, 
ijjj Lord James Stuart, Boyd, and Ochiltree. It was accom- 
panied with a letter to Cecil, in which they said that 
their object was truly and sincerely to advance the gospel, 
to put down the tyranny of the clergy, and defend the 
liberties of Scotland. How they should accomplish it 
they did not know — ^they trusted only that He that had 
begun the good work would perform it to His glory. 
But they asserted with the utmost emphasis that there 
was no fear of their again falling away to France. There 
was no earthly thing which they so much desired as ‘the 
joyful conjunction of the realms;’ and they ‘prayed 
God’ that ‘ they might be the instruments by which the 
unnatural debate between them might be ended.’ ^ 

At this crisis an accidental thrust of a Scotch lance 
in Paris seemed for a moment as if it had spared Eliza- 
beth the necessity of further anxiety. The excuse for 
the interference on which she had resolved was the un- 
concealed design of the King of France against herself. 
On the nth of July the news arrived in London that 
the King of France was dead. 

In honour of the marriage of his daughter with 
Philip of Spain, Henry the Second held a gorgeous tour- 
nament. The insurrection of the Protestants had only 
precipitated a purpose in which he believed the King of 
Spain would now be compelled to acquiesce ; and with 
special and ostentatious significance, the English arms 
were embroidered over the hangings of the throne, over 
the galleries, and on the breasts and sleevesof theheralds. 
The display was understood as the public declaration of 
the Queen of Scots’ pretensions, and of his own deter- 
mination to support them. The King himself took his 

^ THe Lords of tlie Congregatioix to Sir William Cecil , — Scotch MSS. RdU 
Home. 
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place in the lists. On the last day of the festivities he Chap n 
was running a course with the Count Montgomery de 1559 
Lorge, captain of the Scotch Guard, when de Lorge’s 
lance striking full upon Henry’s casque, tore it away 
from the helmet ; the point broke short off, and the 
ragged staff pierced the king’s forehead above the eyes, 
bearing him senseless to the ground. The surgeons at 
first believed that there was no danger ; but a splinter 
had reached the brain. He lingered ten days, and died ; Death of 
and Francis and Mary Stuart were King and Queen of 
France. Whether with him had departed the vision of 
the conquest of England would depend on the persons 
on whom the administration of the kingdom devolved. 

Francis himself was a feeble child. If Catherine de 
Medici, the Constable, and the King of Navarre could 
seize the control, the world would fall into its old grooves, 
and England would be safe. If Mary Stuart had influ- 
ence enough to give the direction to her uncles, there 
was more danger than ever. 

About this there soon ceased to be a doubt. Less than 
a week after King Henry’s death Throgmorton wrote 
that the Guises and the Queen of Scots ruled all in Paris. 

The defence of Metz and the capture of Calais had noade 
the Duke of Guise the idol of the populace. Mary 
Stuart .herself, though but nineteen, was dexterous and 
energetic beyond her years. The ultra-Catholic party, 
of which the Guises were the especial chiefs, was for the 
moment in the ascendancy; and of the five brothers, 
three at least — ^the Duke himself, the Marquis d’Elbosuf, 
and the Cardinal of Lorraine — ^were men of large ability 
and high grasping ambition. On the accession of Francis 
a question rose immediately whether the English quar- 
terings were to be introduced into the great seal of 
France. After some discussion, and probably’ in some 
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Chap II fear of Spain, it was decided tliat the young king him- 
"ijjg self should use only the usual arms ; but Mary Stuart 
might keep the title which she had assumed, and in all 
her public acts thenceforward should style herself Queen 
of England. 

‘ The present King,’ de Quadra wrote from England 
to the Emperor, ‘ will go forward with the enterprise 
more eagerly than his father. The army for Scotland 
is ready, and when Scotland is quieted will come Eng- 
land’s turn.’ ^ 

‘ England,’ said the Count de Eeria to Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, ‘ will be another Milan to set the princes by 
the ears. You see who rule about the young King — the 
greatest enemies you have — only the House of Guise.’ 

From France itself the warnings came thicker and ever 
thicker.® Could the Guises succeed in the conquest of 
England they would gain a hold in France which nothing 
again could shake. Their passionate orthodoxy gave 
them a claim on the regard of Philip. If he could tole- 
rate the enterprise at aU it would be in their hands, and 
they would be quick about it, for the health of Francis 
was precarious. The Queen-mother dreaded them. The 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde hated them. 
They would not wait for the possibilities of the future, 
they would make for port while the tide was at its flood. 

Two courses were open to Elizabeth. Marry the 
Archduke Charles, said the Spanish ambassador, the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lord William Howard, and the English 
Conservatives : marry Charles, leave alone the revolu- 
tionary Scots and the new doctrines ; and Spain will 


^ De Quadra to Perdinand; August, * Letters of Sir N. Throgmorton 

j 5 59. — MS. Simancas. to Elizabeth, J uly and August, 1 559. 

® Sir T. Chaloner to Elizabeth, — ^Foebes, vol. i. 

Aug, 1 3.— /SjpowwA MSS, Hoils Souse, 
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remain your friend, and you •will have nothing to fear. 
Marry Arran, said the ultra-Protestants. Declare that 
if the French invade Scotland the Queen will forfeit her 
throne ; accept the offers of the Congregation ; unite the 
realms in a single kingdom; and with the whole island 
you may defy the world. Practise with Huguenots 
in France; practise with the disa-fifected in the Low 
Countries ; and you will find these Catholic kings work 
'enough at home, and they will be in no hurry to meddle 
with you. 

Such in effect were the alternatives of the situation. 
Elizabeth herself appeared to have small desire to choose 
either. The Austrian marriage was safe but inglorious ; 
reports were unfavourable of ‘ Charles with the large 
head;’ and Spanish interference would come back with 
Spanish protection. The other plan was bold and grand, 
but there was many a doubt to be solved before she could 
venture a step so desperate; she had to be assured of 
the character of Arran whom she had never seen, and of 
•the constancy of the Scots of which, in spite of the vehe- 
mency of their asseverations, she had reason to feel un- 
certain. How passionately they had set their hearts upon 
the Arran marriage will be seen hereafter; but Elizabeth 
did not know it. In their present fear of conquest they 
were ready to throw themselves into the arms of Eng- 
land; but there was a French faction among them, the 
creation of an alliance of centuries. There was a habit 
of looking to France as their guardian against English 
intrusion, which the capricious fever of national pride 
might at any time warm into life again; and the Queen 
might fly in the face of the public feeling of Europe 
to find herself left to bear the consequences alone. Sir 
N. Throgmorton himself, while advising her not to allow 
the French to oppress the Scots, added a warning that 
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she must not trust them too entirely;^ and even their 
present attitude and present condition were not promising. 
The insurrection had blazed up furiously, hut it had 
burnt out like a fire of straw. In the beginning of July 
the Congregation were at Edinburgh many thousands 
strong; and d’Oysel was cooped up with a few hungry 
mutinous companies at Dunbar, ezpecting to be driven 
into the sea. But the popular army scattered as swiftly 
as it had collected. The people had come from their 
homes with a few days’ provisions in their wallets : when 
it was eaten they could but disperse or starve. 

‘ If these proceedings go forward,’ wrote Sir James 
Crofts to Cecil, ‘ the principal doers must have relief. 
They be all poor, and necessity will force them to leave 
off when all they have is spent.’ ^ 

Nor was this the worst. Grand as was the cause, the 
hearts of many engaged in it were lukewarm, and French 
crowns had weight with too many an empty purse.®* 
Even Kirkaldy hesitated to declare himself openly. He 
was owed money by the Regent, which he feared to lose. 

In the midst of such symptoms Knox did not improve 
Elizabeth’s humour. As she had not replied to his mes- 
sage through Cecil, he wrote to herself. She was angry 
with him, he said, for his book; but his book did not 
touch her unless she deserved it. If she would continue 
to defend God’s truth God would defend her, and he and 
God’s friends would pray for her. 

‘ But consider deeply,’ he rashly went on, ‘ how, for 
fear of your life, ye did decline from God and bow to 


> Fokkes, toL i. p. x8i, &0. 
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idolatry. Let it not appear a small offence in your eyes 
that ye have declined from Christ Jesus in the day of His 
battle. God hath preserved you when ye were most 
unthankful, and hath raised you from the ports of death 
to rule above His people, for the comfort of His kirk. It 
appertaineth to you to ground the justice of your autho- 
rity, not upon that law which from year to year doth 
change, but on the eternal providence of Him who, con- 
trary to nature, and without your deserving, hath thus 
exalted your head. But if you begin to brag of your 
birth, and to build your authority upon your own law, 
flatter you whoso list, your felicity shall be short. 

‘ Interpret my rude words as written by him who is 
no enemy to your ' Grace. By divers letters I have 
required license to visit your realm; not to seek myself, 
neither yet my own ease or commodity — ^which if you now 
refuse or deny, I must remit myself unto God, adding 
this for conclusion : that such as refuse the counsel of 
the faithful, appear it never so sharp, are compelled to 
follow the deceit of flatterers to their own perdition.’^ 

Prophetic rebuke was not calculated to work favour- 
ably on Elizabeth; nor was it recommended by the pro- 
ceedings with which it was accompanied. Kirkaldy, 
inviting Cecil to the proposed alliance, said that ‘all 
Europe should know that a league formed in the name 
of God had another foundation than factions made by 
man for worldly commodity.’^ Elizabeth would have 
been contented to have heard fewer words about God 
could she have found more genuine fear of God, or 
even more human firmness and resolution. The lords 
and commons of Scotland all united in arms, might 

^ John Enox to Queen Elizabeth^ July M88, MolU H<me, 

« Kirkaldy to Cecil.— Af/S'. Ihid. 
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have disposed of a few hundred half-starved, mutinous 
Frenchmen, with no particular difB.culty; yet not only 
Avere they unable to drive them from Dunbar, but after 
three weeks’ respite, and after the first fierce heat had 
passed oflF, d’Oysel contrived to pacify his own troops, 
to win back Huntly and Chatelherault, and though 
without a single crown or an additional man, to make 
himself strong enough to take the field again. On the 
23 rd of July he occupied Leith. Erskine, the governor 
of the castle of Edinburgh, declared for the Queen, and 
threatened to fire on the Congregation if they refused to 
make terms; ‘and Logan of Restalrig went over from 
them to the French. So swiftly the fire had burnt 
down. The next day the Protestants accepted con- 
ditions which they did not even profess to expect that 
the Queen would observe. Dnder pretence that the 
coin was debased, they had taken possession of the mint 
stamps. These they were made to return. They bound 
themselves to disturb no more monasteries and to alter 
the services in no more churches till the next Parliament ; 
they would evacuate Edinburgh, and leave Holyrood for 
the Queen to reoccupy. On the other side, the citizens 
of Edinburgh stipulated for liberty of conscience; and 
the Government gave a general promise that no one 
should be troubled or prosecuted for the part which he 
had taken in the insurrection. 

A clause was added by the Congregation in the first 
draft of the engagement, that the French troops should 
be sent out of the country, and that no more should be 
introduced without the consent of the Scotch parliament. 
Kirkaldy even represented to Cecil that it was one of 
the conditions to which the Queen Regent had agreed.^ 

1 Kirkaldy to-Oecil, July MSS, Eolh House, Cotton MSS. 

CaLIG. B. 10. 
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But the Protestants had been too divided and too chapii 
weak to insist upon the single point which would have 
guaranteed their safety. In vain the more determined 
among them pleaded that ‘ their cause was not yet so 
desperate, that they need grant things unreasonable and 
ungodly.’ Intrigue, distrust, and lavish promises of 
money had done their work. The agreement was signed, 

Huntly and Chatelherault making themselves securities • 
for the Queen ;i and the few in the Congregation who 
were really in earnest, withdrew beyond reach of danger. 

The Lords who had written to Elizabeth, signed a bond 
to stand by each other through good fortune or evil ; 
and they then dispersed, some to the Western Highlands, 
some into Fife. 

It is no matter of surprise that a change so sudden Eiizaietii 
should have increased Elizabeth’s perplexity. She had 
distrusted their ultimate resoux'ces, but she had not looked 
for so complete and so immediate a breakdown. She had 
allowed Cecil to commit himself to a correspondence with 
unsuccessful rebels, and furnished the French with a pre- 
text for declaring war against her, which the Spaniards 
would be forced to recognize. Argyle and Lord James 
sent explanations and apologies. They had been out- 
numbered at Edinburgh, three times over, they said; 
the Castle was against them; and a multitude was 
always hard to persuade into a revolt.® If this were so, 
it was the less safe to entangle herself with so fickle a 
people. John Knox went in secret to Berwick to 
to Sir James Crofts. The English commander told him 
he did not see how Elizabeth could interfere, while the 


1 D’Oysel to Noailles. — ^Tettlet, vol. i. 

® Argyle and Lord James Stuart to Sir James Crofts, August 6 . — Sootch 
MSS, JRolk Mouse. 

ELIZ. I. K 
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Protestants were thus disorganized, and had no recog- 
nized authority among them. Knox said that ‘they 
would elect from among themselves whatever leader her 
Highness thought meet;’ when Arran came to Eng- 
land she could see what he was made of; if Ai’ran was 
not man enough, there was Lord James Stuart.^ 
Crofts gave him still but a cold answer; and so little 
confidence had Knox in the stability of the cause, when 
left only in Scottish hands, that he wrote after leaving 
Berwick, that unless ‘the English council "were more 
forward,’ they would utterly discourage the hearts of all 
their friends. ‘ If the Protestants could not have present 
support, they would not trifle, they would seek the next 
remedy to preserve their own bodies. He did not mean 
that they would return to France; but they would give 
up the struggle, leave the country to the enemy, and the 
English might make their account of what would ensue 
towards themselves.’'^ 

Here was but a frail foundation on which to defy the 
Catholic world. Cecil wrote an enigmatic letter to 
Knox, expressing a wish, if possible, to see him. A few 
days earlier he had written to the Lords, recommending 
the course which had saved the Reformation in England, 
and had proved a better security for men’s consistency 
than exaggerated and inflated phrases. 

‘ Ye know,’ he said, ‘ your chief adversaries the Popish 
kirkmen be noted wise in their generation, and they be 
rich also whereby they make many friends; by their 
wit, with false persuasions; by their riches, with cor- 
ruption. As long as they feel no sharpness nor offence. 


^ Crofts to Cecil, August 3 . — Scotch MSS, EoU$ House, 
* Knox to Sir James Crofts, August 6. — MS, Ibid, 
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they be cold , but if they be once touched with fear, chap ii 
they be the greatest cowards. In our first Eeformation 
here in King Henry the Eighth’s time, if the prelatry -A-iigust 
had been left in their pomp and power, the victory had 
been theirs. I like no spoil, but I allow to have good 
things put to a good use; as to the enriching of the 
Crown, to the help of the youth of the nobility, to the 
maintenance of ministry in the Church, and of learning 
in the schools.’ 

Cecil added that three thousand Fi'ench were on the 
point of sailing from Havre; and he could not but 
wonder that the Scotch should seek for help from Eng- 
land, while they took so little pains themselves to secure 
their harbours, and prevent the invaders from landing'. 
England would do what it could to save them, but the 
difficulties of the times were great, and it was a serious 
thing to begin a new war with France.* 

So far Cecil, not unreasonably. But it was necessary 
to determine promptly what should be done ; and accord- 
ing to his usual habit, he drew a sketch of the situation, 
with the arguments for and against an active interference 
in Scotland — arguments which had either been urged 
between himself and the Queen, or between himself and 
other members of the Council, or as an account merely 
of what had passed in his o^vn mind.^ 

The greatest happiness for Scotland, he said, was either 
to be ‘ at perpetual peace mth England,’ ‘ or to be made 


' Cecil to the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, July 28. — Scotch MSS, 
Rolls House, 

^ ‘A memorial of certain points 
meet for the restoring of the realm of 


Scotland to its ancient state/written 
hy my Lord Treasurer’s own hand, 
August 5, 1 559.’ — Cotton MSS, 
Cauo. B. 1 o. Saduse RaperSj vol. ii, 
P. 375j &C. 
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one monarchy with England, as they two should make 
but one isle.’ So long as Scotland was under the influ- 
ence of the French, they would use it as an instrument 
of their designs on England; and therefore, as far as 
possible, it ought to be governed by the Scots them- 
selves. The Queen being childless, the Hamiltons as 
nest in succession had a right vdth the consent of the 
nobility, to keep watch over the liberties of the country. 
If they pleased they might insist on a Eeformation both 
in the Church and in the administration; and if the 
Queen refused to consent, or if it were likely that she 
would refuse, then ‘ was it apparent that Almighty God 
was pleased to transfer from her the rule of the kingdom,’ 
and Scotland once free, ‘might consider what means 
could be devised to accord the two realms.’ 

Such being in Cecil’s opinion the general bearings of 
the case, the question was, whether England should 
assist the Congregation to expel the French troops. 

Against it was the natural impropriety of assisting 
subjects in a revolt against their Sovereign; the danger 
and expense of war ; the possibility that after the Queen 
of England had fatally committed herself, the French 
and Scots might make up their quarrel, and combine to 
support Mary Stuart’s pretensions to her crown; with 
the further possibility that Spain might make common 
cause with France to prevent Scotland and England 
from forming a united Protestant power. 

On the other hand, self-defence was the first law of 
nature. All persons public and private, ‘ might use the 
same manner of defence as the adversary used in offence ;’ 
and there was sufficient justification for interference on 
these grounds, if Elizabeth chose to venture it. 

It was not a simple case of helping insurgents — for 
the Queen claimed feudal sovereignty over the Scots, and 
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■was legally entitled to protect them. The intentions of CniP n 
the French -were notorious to aU the -world. They had 
challenged the English cro^vn at Cambray ; they had 5 
applied to the Pope to pronounce for their right; and 
the Queen of France had assumed the English arms. The 
Guises aspired to immortal honour by annexing England 
aswell as Scotland to France, ‘ through the same woman, 
their cousin:’ and they were only waiting for their 
opportunity. If the Scots could have kept the field 
there would have been no danger; but without money 
they could not hold together for more than a few days. 

They would be conquered in detail; and England would 
then have to contend with the power of both countries. 

It might be thought more prudent to wait to be attacked, 
but a large costly army would have to be maintained on 
the borders — and how unequal England was to such a 
burden ‘ was pitiful to understand.’ The old generals 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Northumberland, were dead; the 
people were decimated by famine and pestilence, and 
their temper was uncertain; the French had the trained 
armies of Italy; the Khingrave had raised 5000 Ger- 
mans for them; the King of Denmark had sent trans- 
ports : and should they sit stiU at home, ‘ that would 
soon happen which would move and stir aU good English 
bloods — some to fear, some to anger, some to be at their 
wits’ end.’ 

Cecil’s conclusion therefore was in favour of imme- 
diate action ; and to this for a time he brought Eliza- 
beth to consent. If possible, he would limit himself 
however to sending money, which it would be easy to 
deny. The necessary help might be given, and yet 
formal offence be avoided. Elizabeth, though in broad 
questions she desired to act uprightly, was without the 
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Ciup n minor scruples whicli embarrass timid consciences. The 
1555 correspondence of the Lords with Cecil had been sus* 

7 pected though not absolutely discovered, by the Queen 
Regent. The French ambassador Noailles laid a com- 
plaint before Elizabeth; and putting a bold face upon 
the matter, she replied herself to Mary of Guise, in a 
letter which, after the part which she had played and 
was prepared to play, it must have required some courage 
to write. 

ELIZABETH TO THE QUEEN EEGENT OE SCOTLAND. 

‘ Right High, and Right excellent Princess, our dear 
sister and ally, we commend ourselves to you most 
cordially. We understand from the ambassador of our 
good brother the King of France, that certain of our 
officers on the frontiers have held intelligence with the 
Eiizaieth rebels late in arms against your authority. We cannot 
her eon- but find it Very strange that any of our subjects, and 
therebeia^^ much more that persons in positions of public trust, 
should of their own accord, and regardless of our dis- 
pleasure, have sought means to meddle with any such 
people. Forasmuch however as at present we know no 
particulars of these things — but, on being well informed, 
will proceed to punish the offenders — we must entreat 
you to specify more exactly what you complain of, and 
let us know the entire truth, to the end that after exami- 
nation and proof, we may give orders for the chastise- 
ment of such as shall be found to have offended — which 
you may assure yourself we will not fail to do; being 
as we are most desirous to show you that good will and 
friendship which we owe you as our neighbour, and to 
maintain those good relations which at present exist 
between us.’ ^ 


^ ^Tr63 haute et trSs puissante nous nous recommandons tres cor- 
Princesse, nosti’e ch^re soeur et alli^e, diallement h. vous. Nous estant 
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The day after the date of this letter, Sir Ralph Sadler, 
whose experience iu Scottish diplomacy had been long 
and tried, was sent down to the northern Border. He 
carried with him 3000Z., to be distributed among ‘ the 
rebels’ at his discretion; Elizabeth herself giving him 
his commission ‘ to treat in all secrecy with any manner 
of persons in Scotland for the union of the realms,’ and 
referring him for special instructions to amemoir which he 
would receive from Cecil.^ The memoir directed Sadler, 
‘ as his principal scope,’ to nourish the factions between 
the Scots and the French, ‘ so as the French might be 
the better occupied with them, and the less with Eng- 
land.’ The King of Spain did not govern Brabant and 
Flanders by Spaniards, nor had he thrust Spaniards into 
government in England. Chatelherault, in like manner, 
should insist that Scotland should be governed by Scots. 
It would be well also, if possible, to have d’Oysel arrested 
as a hostage for Arran. ^ And finally, Sadler was in- 


donn6 entendre par I’Ambassadeur do 
nostre bon frSre le Roy de France ici 
residant qne puis naguCsres aucuns de 
noz ministfes des frontieros auroient 
eu intelligence de voatre dernier 
troublement avcc les xebelles et 
autres parties a yous d^sob^issans, ce 
que nous ne pouvons trouver que 
fort esti’ange que aulcun de nos suges 
et plus noz officiers et ministres pub- 
iiques ayantz charge des places deu- 
sent de leur teste cognoissant quel 
desplaisir nous est et doibt estre, al- 
ler chercher tels nioyens de se mcsler 
avec telle sorte du peuple 1 Pour 
anltant que ^ present nous n’avons 
encore entendu les particularit^s 
d'iceux nous avons penc^ estre bon de 
YOUS prier de nous faire apparoistre 
les causes plus amplement, et nous 
donner entendre la Yxaye Y^rit^ et les 


particulariles sertaines autant que en 
ce se peult cogue ustre, et veritable- 
nient prover que enfin nous pouvons 
donner telle horde pour le puniase- 
naent de ceux qui seront trouYez 
coupables et fauteurs. 

‘ Oe que pouvos bien estre assureSe 
nous ne ferons fautc de faire pour le 
d^sir que avons de monstrer oxt^ri- 
eureinontle zelle et bonne amiti^ que 
portons a la bonne voysinance et 
maintenir rainytie presents qui est 
entre nous, Donnd soubz nostee sig- 
net, etc, lo vii. de Aoust, le i°'an de 
nostre regne.’ — THtriiET, vol. L p. 34.1. 

^ Elizabeth to Sir Ralph Sadler, 
August 8, 1559. — Sadler 
Yol. i. p. 391. 

* And yet, unless de Quadra "was 
wrongly informed, Arran had been 
at this very time several days in 
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structed to find out -wliether ‘ Lord James Stuart did 
mean any enterprise towards the Crown of Scotland for 
himself; and if he did mean anything — and ‘if the 
Duke were found cold in his own cause ’ — ‘ whether 
it would be amiss to let Lord James follow his own 
device, without dissuading or persuading him anything 
therein.’^ 

Meanwhile, what had become of the Earl of Arran ? 
He came to England at the end of July — within a day 
or two of the despatch of Sir Ralph Sadler. He was 
concealed in Cecil’s house in London, where the Spanish 
ambassador discovered that Elizabeth saw him.^ The 
first impression was said to have been favourable. De 
Quadra feared from what he heard that the marriage 
wopld go forward; and in that case, he said, ‘ that the 
Queen would pursue her heretical intrigues in France as 
she had done in Scotland — neither fear nor conscience 
would stop her; when France was in flames, the turn of 
the Low Countries would come next; at that moment 
she was welcoming every heretic that came over to her.’^ 
‘ Her position,’ de Quadra wrote at the same time 
to the Emperor, ‘ is so perilous that one would have 
thought she would have caught at the marriage with 
the Archduke to save herself; but she is so passionate 
in these matters of religion, she has so preposterous a 


England, and Cecil had seen him. 
It is difficult to follow the intricacies 
of diplomatic byplay. 

^ Instructions to Sir Ralph Sadler, 
August 8 . — Scotch MSS. J^lh House, 

® De Quadra to Philip, August 1 3. 
— MS, Smancas, Cecil, writing to 
Throgmorton on the 29th of August, 
mentions the fact of Acrran having 
been in his house, aud of the Queen’s 
interview with him, but does not men- 


tion the day. — Conway MSS. Rolls 
Home, Jewel tells Peter Moi’tyi* in 
the following February, that ^ Crito’ 
(the name by which Ari’an was 
known) had been to Athens, and 
won the good graces of Glycerium. — 
Zurich Letters, p. 6 %. Cecil’s letter 
fixes the date to August, de Quadra’s 
letter to the beginning of August. 

® De Quadra to Philip, August 1 3. 
— MSS, Smancas. 
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notion of her own strength — of which it is impossible to 
disenchant her — that 1 have little hope that she will do 
an 5 thing good.’^ 

The interview with Arran however had not produced 
the ejBEect which de Quadra feared. The Queen saw him 
again for some hours at Hampton Court; but although 
she was forced to conceal what she thought of him — to 
conceal, so far as possible, the fact of his having been in 
England at aU — it seems that she discovered him at once 
to be the half-crazy fool which he proved to be, and re- 
solved irrevocably that, whatever else she might do, in 
that direction there was no road open to her. 

Nor was the state of Scotland becoming more satisfac- 
tory. There were fewer signs than ever of self-reliance 
among the Protestants, or of steadiness of purpose. Before 
Sadler arrived they were growing more and more impa- 
tient of Elizabeth’s slowness to help them. Chatelherault 
wavered. Argyle and Lord James wrote to Cecil todemand 
proofs of good-will more tangible than words. Mary 
Stuart had written privately to each particular nobleman 
to bribe, to flatter, or menace them backto their allegiance. 
Throgmorton reported from Paris that a correspondence 
of some kind was passing between Lord James and his 
’ sister, that the French intended to promise the Scots 
toleration in religion, if the Scots would support their 
designs against Elizabeth.® It was understood that the 
Queen of Scots and her husband ‘ would spend the crown 
of France’ rather than yield ; and John Knox again gave 
Cecil distinct notice that he would not answer for the 
consequences, unless the Congregation ‘ saw greater for- 
wardness to their support’ in the English Government.'^ 

^ MS, Simancas, 

® Sir N. Tlirogmorton to Elizabeth, September lo. — ^E okbes, voLi.p.aa6t 

® Knox to Cecil, August 15 . — Scotch MSS, HoUs Home, 
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There was this strange feature in the attitude of the 
Scots, that if not the hearty allies of England, they 
would be the equally hearty enemies of England. If the 
new passion of religion could not be gratified, the pas- 
sion of nationality, and the bitter memories of Flodden 
and Pinkie Cleugh would be revived. They were ca- 
pricious friends and dangerous foes. The long-delayed 
French reinforcements were beginning to arrive. Two 
thousand men were landed at Leith at the end of August 
— ^the advanced guard of the Marquis d’Elboeuf, who 
was to follow with the main army. De Feria, who 
seemed to know all that passed in England, even to the 
whispers in the Queen’s closet, warned Chaloner of the 
close approach of the catastrophe, and more than hinted 
that Philip would interfere to protect Elizabeth only as 
the wife of the Archduke Charles.^ 

While Sir Ralph Sadler on the Border therefore was 
secretly encouraging the Congregation, Elizabeth at 
home maintained more than ever an appearance of in- 
difference to them. The Earl of Arran, after a last 
interview with her, went north on the ist of September, 
in the company of Thomas Randolph.® Their passports 
were made out in the names of de Beaufort and Bamabee ; 
and Sadler’s instructions were to see the Earl safe over 
the Border; yet in such a manner that his own hand 
should be tmdiscovercd, and that the fact of Arran having 
ben in England, though it might be suspected, should 
be incapable of proof.® 


^ Clialoner to Queen Elizabetli, 
August 13 . — Spanish MSS, Bolls 
House, 

® Cedi to Sadler, August 31, — 
Sadler Papers, vol. i. pp. 4.17, 418. 
® The secret had been so well kept 


from the French, that although 
known to de Quadra, it was only dis- 
covered by the French ambassador, 
Noailles, at the beginning of October. 
— Noailles to d^Oysel, October iz, 
Tetjlet, vol. i. p. 361. 
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On the same ist of September, the French ambassador 
again spoke to Elizabeth of the correspondence between 
the Congregation and the Governor of Berwick. Eliza- 
beth ventured to reply that although she could not 
answer for her ministers, some of whom might have been 
foolish enough to exchange letters with the insurgent 
Scots, yet that the Congregation deceived themselves if 
they expected assistance from her in their foolish enter- 
prise. She had written nothing and had promised 
nothing. Her handwriting was well known. If the 
Queen Regent could find it, she might produce it.^ 

On the fth, Noailles assured the King of France on 
Elizabeth’s word that she would take no part in Scotland.® 
On the 6th, little knowing the nerve which he was touch- 
ing, he spoke to her of Arran’s escape from France, and 
required her, if the Earl came to England, to arrest him 
and send him to Paris — as by the treaty of Cambray she 
was bound to do. Elizabeth gravely avowed that she had 
heard nothing of Arran. Should it be in her power 
however, she would not fail to do what her good brother 
desired.® Again Noailles spoke of the communications 
with Berwick. Again she protested that she was not a 


^ ‘ Neantmoints que ceiilx de la 
dicte Congregation se trouveroient 
grandement deceuz s’ilz esperoiont 
ancune favour d’elle on lours folios 
entreprinsos, et qu’ello no lour avoit 
non escript ny promis. Estant son 
signet bien ayse a congnoistre pour 
estre monstre s’il s’en trouvoit/ — 
Koailles to the Queen Iiege 7 it of Scot- 
land, Scpte^nber i. Tetjlet, vol. i. 

p. 34 - 1 . 

® Sadler’s instructions were ^to lend 
the Protestants money as of biniself, 
taJdng secretly their bonds of them 


to render the same, so as the Queen 
should not bo a party thereto.’ — 
Cecil to Sadler, Sept. 12. Sadeer 
Papers, vol. i. pp, 438, 439. 

® ^Le Eoy d( 5 siroit qu’en vertue 
des traictez elle le luy voulust rendre 
comme son rebolle. A quoy la dicte 
Dame apr^s plusieurs propos de ce 
fait m’asseura no scavoir aulcunes 
nouvelles de luy, et quand il seriot 
en son pouvoir elle en contenteroit le 
Eoy et satisferoit on cela a son d< 5 sir.’ 
— Noailles to d'(h/scl, Septeniher 6. 
Teulet, vol. i. p. 347. 
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person to say one thing and do another. If had stories 
were blown over the Border, she could not help it. 

The coolness of her self-command only half deceived 
Noailles. She laughed too much. ‘ There is more dis- 
simulation in her,’ he said, ‘ than honesty or good-will ; 
and few people living can play that game as well as she.’' 
Yet so cautious had she been that even members of her 
own Council knew but half the truth. Lord William 
Howard swore that he would lose honour and life if 
the Queen in any way whatever was a party to the Scotch 
rebellion.^ 

Count Cavour in i860 encouraged Garibaldi’s ex- 
pedition to Sicily, while in public he denied all know- 
ledge of it. The political exigencies of Cavour’s position 
were but slight compared to those which drove Elizabeth 
into falsehood. Even among the Scots themselves the 
more cautious preferred secret help to an avowed alliance, 
which would give the French an excuse for sending 
troops among them; while the Spaniards, dreading in 
aU its fonns Elizabeth’s advocacy of the Protestants, 
yet dreaded more a conquest of England by France; 
and their chief fear was of some open breach of treaty 
which would enable the French to require them to stand 
neutral. 

‘ If we would escape our own ruin,’ the Bishop of . 
Arras wrote to Philip, ‘ we must do as much to defend 
England as we should do for Brussels. The Queen will 
be our destruction if she openly assist the Scots* in 


^ 'En tous ses propos je cuyde y 
avoir plus de dissimulation que de 
certitude et bonne volunt^, estant, ce 
dictg ch. 13111 . inieiilv n ee pour 
jouer ce personage que mil autres.’ — 
Noailles to iOysel Teulex, vol. i. 
P- 357- 


^ * H repondit avec grand serment 
qu’il vouloit pendre la vie at I’bon- 
neur, si elle y entendoit jamais.* — 
Noailles to the Cardinal of Lorrame. 
Ibid. p. 557. 

® ^ Si a la descubierta oyuda a los 
Escoceses.* 
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favour of tlie Earl of Arran. The French wiU then 
have good ground to tell us that we are hound by the 
treaties not to assist her, seeing that she herself will be 
the attacking party.’ ^ 

Meanwhile Lord Howard’s words and the decisiveness 
of the Queen’s own denials succeeded in perplexing 
Xoailles, if not in wholly deceiving him. 

‘ The truth,’ he wrote, ‘ will appear at last ; and we 
s hall know one day whether she has meddled in these 
affairs or not. If the war go on we shall take prisoners ; 
and they, if there be a secret, will let it out.’ 

Elizabeth was but defending herself with the weapons 
with which she was attacked — and so far she had 
scarcely exceeded the permitted bounds of diplomatic 
concealment. Her next step was more audacious. It 
was necessary to humour the hopes of the Spaniards, 
and to play with the Austrian marriage. It is just 
possible that after the sight of Arran she may have for 
a time seriously turned her thoughts toward it. 

On the 7th of September — six days after Arran’s 
departure — Lady Sidney,’ ® who was in attendance on the 
Queen at Hampton Court, sent a message to de Quadra 
to say that if the Archduke’s suit was pressed it would 
be listened to favourably. The bishop who had ceased 
to hope, contrived to see Lady Sidney to inquire the 
meaning of so sudden a change. Lady Sidney told him 
a very strange story. She said that there had been a 
plot to murder the Queen and Lord Eobert at a banquet 
which was to be given at Lord Arundel’s. The fright- 
fulness of the danger, coupled with the disturbances in 


^ The Bishop of Arras to Philip II., Decemher 5. — MS, Simanens, 

^ Noailles to the Cardinal of Lorraine, Oct, aS.- •Tetoet, vol. i. p. 363, &c. 
® Lord Boheii: Dudley’s sister, wife of Sir Henry Sidney, and mother of 
Sir Philip. 
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Scotland, had so alarmed Elizabeth that she had positively 
determined to marry. Sir Thomas Parry and Lord 
Eobert were the only persons as yet aware of her in- 
tention ; but it was with the Queen’s knowledge that 
she was now speaking to him. He might assure himself 
she would not risk her life in such a matter by telling 
an untruth ; and de Quadra had but to take the first 
opportunity of speaking to the Queen himself, to be 
satisfied of the sincerity of her intentions. 

Lord Robert Dudley confirmed his sister’s story, and 
ofiered the ambassador his good offices. Parry told him 
that the Queen found the peril of her position too heavy 
to endure ; and that only the evening preceding she had 
called Lady Sidney and himself into her closet, and after 
a long conversation had ended with saying that there 
was no alternative, and that by this marriage alone 
could she save either herself or the realm. 

The very wildness of the story seemed a guarantee 
for its truth ; no one would have invented anything so 
improbable. But the- bishop perplexed and suspicious 
knew not what to think. He could discover nothing 
about the conspiracy beyond a whisper that Lord Robert 
was to have been killed and the Queen poisoned. 
Strange tales were flying about Montague, Dacre, and 
the Catholic bishops, as being concerned in it ; and de 
Quadra feared some contrivance of the French. He sent 
a detail however of what had passed to the Duchess of 
Parma, de Feria, and Arras and a few days later wrote 
at length to Ferdinand, telling him of Elizabeth’s 
attempt to revolutionize Scotland with her scheme of 
marrying Arran and uniting the realms ; but saying that 
he believed really she had lost confidence in the Scots. 


MS, Simmcas, 
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She knew that the French had -but to send over an army 
for the Catholics to rise, and that her only resource was 
to do as Lady Sidney had said. ‘ She did not wish to 
marry ; she would escape it if she could, or if she dared ; 
hut circumstances were too strong for her, and she would 
make the venture.’ So at least he thought.^ 

‘You ask me to he frank with you,’ said Elizabeth 
herself, when de Quadra spoke to her, as Lady Sidney 
bade him do. ‘ If the Emperor would have me for a 
daughter-in-law, let him send over his son to see me. I 
am a Queen and a lady. I cannot ask a man to come to 
England and marry me. I would die a thousand deaths 
first. Others marry for interest ; I if possible would 
marry for affection.’ 

‘His Highness cannot come,’ replied de Quadra, 

‘ without some assurance that it will not displease your 
Majesty.’ 

Elizabeth smiled. 

‘ England,’ she said, ‘ is free to all the world to come 
and go. If he has no fear but that, he may come when 
he AviU; but I am afraid he may not be contented with 
me.’ 

‘A person so gifted by nature as your Majesty,’ said 
the smooth bishop, ‘ need have no alarm on that score.’ 

‘ I mean,’ replied the Queen,with some embarrassment, 
— ‘ I mean, he may hear things said of me which may 
not please him.’ 

‘ Let not your Majesty trouble yourself about that,’ 
said de Quadra. ‘ We know too well what really passes 
in this court to be moved by idle rumours. Had we 
given credit to the talk of the world, we should not have 
desired to see the Archduke here.’ 
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^ De Quadra to tlie Emperor Eerdinaud; Sept. la. — MS, SinianGos, 
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Elizabeth affected to be pleased. She was afraid, it 
appeared, that the Archduke might take advantage of 
the scandal which could not fail to reach his ears on his 
arrival in England, and should he not marry her after 
all, her honour might suffer. De Quadra regretted that 
she should have allowed her peace to be disturbed by so 
unworthy a suspicion. Married or unmarried, he assured 
her that the Archduke would never behave otherwise 
than as a courteous gentleman.^ 

Immediately on this conversation Elizabeth wrote to 
Philip, saying that it would give her pleasure if his 
cousin would come to England. She had always shrunk 
from marriage, as he was well aware; and she could not 
say that her aversion was diminished. The Archduke 
nevertheless would be welcome to the Court ; and she 
herself would be glad to see and know him.® 

The words were cautious, yet in connexion with her 
language to de Quadra could be interpreted favourably ; 
while mutual assurances passed between the ambassador 
and Cecil — Cecil expressing his own earnest hope that 
the affair might go forward, his conviction that nothing 
else could save the Queen, and his confidence that the 
King of Spain would not forsake her in her necessities ; 
de Quadra .undertaking that when the marriage was once 
concluded the King his master would do more for her 
than she could ask.® 

Nor Avas this all. The Queen seemed to accept the con- 
ditions which the marriage would imply and oblige ; and 
as if to separate herself distinctly from the Protestant 
party she gave orders for the restoration of the crucifix 
in the Chapel Koyal. Angry words were exchanged 

^ De Quadra to the Emperor, October 3. — M 8 , Shnancns, 

® Elizabeth to Philip II., October 5. — MS. Ibid. 

® De Quadra to Philip II., October Ibid. 
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between the Council and the chaplains; Bedford spoke 
with bitter surprise to Cecil, and the order was sus- 
pended for a day or two ; but on the Sunday following 
service was performed with the altar in full costume, and 
the priest in orthodox vestments.^ 

If she failed in persuading the Catholics that she was 
likely to return to them, she succeeded in exasperating 
the Protestants to the furthest extent which the bishop 
could desire. The preachers raved at her from the 
pulpits; the people were distracted. She herself, if she 
was acting a part, was doing it so well that she deceived 
her own party ; and de Quadra congratulated himself on 
seeing the difSiculties of her position growing deeper 
every day. 

After this last step it was thought that the Archduke 
liad only to appear, and the Queen would find herself 
unable to escape. The Duke of Norfolk, Lord William 
Howard, the whole peerage, with but a few exceptions, 
were in favour of the marriage ; while scarcely a man 
of note or interest would oppose it. And beyond the 
public and political reasons which made the connexion 
desirable, her best and truest friends on other grounds 
were anxious to see her under the shelter of a husband. 

With or without cause, her relations with Lord Robert 
Dudley were attracting increasing remark. Norfolk, 
who detested and despised the whole Dudley clan, com- 
mented in public on the favour which was shown to 
Lord Robert; and Lady Sidney’s strange story of the 

1 ^LaEeynamandd que se pusiese liubo vestimientos y clerigos en ves- 

en el altar lui cnicifijo y unas Telas lidos como nosoti-os usamos.’ Be 

por lo cual bubo tanto niido entre Quadra to t]i>e Bishop of Anm 
sus capellanos y los del consejo que October 9. ^ Bedford desbofii'o estos 

dejo de bacerse lo que la Eeyna dias a Cecil sobre lo del crucifijo.’ 

mandaba aquella tarde. El Sabado Be Quadra to de Feria^ October 27. 
a vesperas fu^ beebo, y el Domingo MB. Bimancas 

EL12. I. L 
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conspiracy was perhaps but a distorted and exaggerated 
account of some real menace expressed against a moTi 
who was putting in peril the Queen’s honour.* 

More at his ease than with his royal correspondent, de 
Quadra wrote freely all his thoughts to de Feria. 

‘ It is the devil’s own business here. But the Catholics 
grow stronger daily, and the heretics are quarrelling 
with one another so bitterly that they have forgotten 
their other enemies. 

‘Bedford has insulted Cecil about the crucifix; the 
Queen has quarrelled with him — ^for what cause God 
knows ; and the heretic bishops preach against her, and 
scream about the revenue of their sees. The harvest is 
ready if there were a hand to grasp the sickle ; but I 
know not where the reapers are to come from unless 
from heaven. 

‘If the Queen were a woman with either sense or con- 
science, something might be done about the marriage. 
But she is so reckless, I know not what to think. Her 
embarrassments are aU that we could wish. They could 
not be greater than they are. One step more and swords 
will be drawn. But this I conclude his Majesty wishes 
to prevent. The chief advantage of the match, could 
we bring it about, would be that the French would at 
once give up their enterprise. It would also tend to 
quiet the minds both of Catholics and heretics; each of 
whom believes that the Archduke will be on their side. 


^ ^No hay hombre que no habla 
deUo y le amenaza. Esta niotin liene 
por caudiUos al Duq[ue de Norfolk y 
al Oonde de Sussex ; y a todos los 
principales que favoreceu al Archi- 
duque; y el de Norfolk ha dado 


mucho que pensar estos dias §. la 
Beyna y a Boberto, hablaudo en sus 
liviandades y mal gobiemo publica- 
mente / — De Qmdra to ihe Duchess 
of Parma, Oct 29, MS, Simmicas, 
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The heretics however will let him be a Catholic if he caipii 
will leave them alone ; and so will the Queen, who is Ts^ 
already tired of the fine doings in which she was 
tempted at the beginning. 

‘ She talks to me in a marvellous manner; but I give 
her as good as she brings ; and I can do much more 
with her than I could at first. She has discovered that 
aU clergy are not such sheep as her own.^ There are EUaabeth'i. 
ten or twelve ambassadors of us, all competing for her 
Majesty’s hand; and they say the Duke of Holstein is 
coming next, as a suitor for the King of Denmark. The 
Duke of Finland, who is here for his brother the King 
of Sweden, threatens to kill the Emperor’s man ; and the 
Queen fears they will cut each other’s throat in her 
presence.’ ^ 

The letter to Philip might have served as a sufficient 
invitation for the Archduke ; yet before the Queen had 
ascertained whether he was coming or not, she was 
playing with another suitor. The King of Sweden was 
the next favourite. Lord Eobert, who had been so 
fervently imperialist, deserted his colours, and went over 
with the change of wind; and de Quadra, who had but 
half believed in the sincerity of the first advances, re- 
solved to cross question her. 

‘Two causes influenced me,’ he wrote to Philip. 

‘ Lady Sidney finds her brother so changed that she has 
quarrelled with him. She remains true to us. He has 
pabed over to the Swede. But this is not all. I have 


1 ^ La Eeyna anda maj mas & mi voluntad de lo que soliamos despm 
qiie ha visto que los derigos no son todos ovejas como los de su tierra.’ 

® De Quadra to de Feria, October 29. — MS, Simmcaa, 
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learnt from a person who usually gives me true informa- 
tion, that Lord Eohert has sent instructions to have his 
wife poisoned ; and that all the dallying with us, all the 
dallying with the Swede, all the dallying which there 
will be with the rest, one after the other, is merely to 
keep Lord Robert’s enemies in play till his villany about 
his wife can be executed. I have learnt also certain 
other things as to the terms on which the Queen and 
Lord Robert stand towards each other, which I could 
not have believed. 

‘From this, and from Lady Sidney’s uneasiness, I 
resolved to come to an understanding with her. I told 
her that the Archduke was already perhaps on his way 
to England, and I desired to know how he was to be 
received. 

‘ She evadedmy question, and saidsomething vague and 
general; but seeing this would not satisfy me, she said 
that although at present she did not wish to marry, she 
might perhaps change her mind when she saw him. 

‘ I reminded her of what Lady Sidney and Sir Thomas 
Parry had said to me at her desire, and I told her that 
I could not have recommended the Emperor to send his 
son over unless with some tolerable expectation that good 
would come of it. 

‘ She said that no doubt Lady Sidney hadintendedwell; 
but she had spoken without any commission from her. 

‘ I burst out at this. It was perfectly certain that 
she, and no one else, had been at the bottom of it. I 
told her that I should let the Emperor know what she 
had said, and it would be for him to decide whether on 
such conditions the Archduke should visit England. 

‘ She was very ill pleased at being forced so far to 
declare herself. Lord Paget tells me that there is no 
escape for her, and that she must accept this marriage. 
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And yet, considering what Lady Sidney said to me, I 
think I did right in pressing her to say something 
definite. 

‘ The Duke of Norfolk is the leader of Lord Robert’s 
enemies, who are in fact all the greatest persons in the 
realm; and the Duke says Lord Robert shall never die 
in his bed unless he gives over his preposterous pre- 
tensions. I let him know what had passed between 
myself and the Queen. He sent me word in answer 
that if the Archduke was to come he would find the 
weight of the country on his side, and that for himself 
he would forfeit his rank if he did not secure him the 
votes of every man of influence or birth. For myself, I 
do not believe she will ever take the Archduke, whether 
he come or not; but her disorderly ways may bring 
some disaster upon her; and in that case the Lords 
might perhaps offer the Archduke the Crown, and marry 
him to Lady Catherine Grey.’^ 

To attempt to discover Elizabeth’s intentions from 
her language is wasted labour. Deliberately, or in spite 
of herself, she was doing what she was compelled to 
deny; and she was either playing with the Spaniai'ds, 
or else humouring her own subjects, or else providing 
herself with a reserved scheme on which she could retire 
in extremity, or else — but it is idle to speculate. It is 
certain only that on the one hand she was distinctly 
doing what as distinctly she said she was not doing; 
and on the other that she was holding out hopes which, 
if she could help it, she never meant to fulfil 

Her assertions of innocence mth respect to Scotland, 
Sir William Cecil found it necessary to endorse. He even 
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^ De Quadra to Philip, November 1 5. — MS, Simancm, 
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took the initiative in complaining to the French ambas- 
sador of the charges against her. He assured NoaiUes 
that, so far from helping or encouraging the rebels, she 
had refused them assistance when they applied for it ; 
and he insisted with an oath that nothing should be 
done on her part to endanger the friendship between 
the King of France and herself.^ Each day made asser- 
tions like these more dijSlcult ; but each day they were 
repeated with louder emphasis. 

The Earl of Arran was met at Berwick by an emissary 
from the Congregation; he was carried over the Border 
into Teviotdale by Sir James Crofts and Sadler; but the 
intended secrecy could not be maintained. Spies in- 
formed the Queen Regent, the Queen Regent wrote to 
Noailles, and Koailles spoke to Elizabeth. Elizabeth, 
in full possession of the circumstances — ^having herself 
given the order for Arran’s reception by the English 
commander, and having received from him a detailed 
account of what had been done — ^replied at first by 
sa 3 dng that it was impossible; and next, by assuring 
the French ambassador that she had required Sadler to 
confess on his allegiance whether he had or had not 
assisted the Earl of Arran, and that she had been in- 
formed that the story was untrue. Her confidence in 
the honour and good faith both of Sadler and Sir James 
Crofts was unbounded ; and she was therefore satisfied 
that the Queen Regent had been deceived.* 


^ ^Voulant assemer et jurer pour 
eUe qu’eUe ne produysoit jamais oc- 
casion son escient qui peult seuUe- 
ment alt^rer les amitiez du Roy et 
d’elle .* — NowSLes to Oat, 12. 

Tettlet, voL i. p. 362. 

® ^Les quelz luy avoient respondu 


par lettres sign^es de lours mains, 
qu'il n’estoit rien du tout de ce quo 
la Reyne Regente ]uy en avoit fait 
dire et remonstrer, dont elle vouloit 
bien adj ouster taut de foy k ces per- 
sonnes qu’eUe m’osoit asseurer que 
ladicte dame ayoit est6 mal advertie/ 
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Meanwhile, the money which she had sent down, the 
personal exertions of Sadler, and the non-arrival of the 
French reinforcements, had again rallied the Congrega- 
tion. The prospect of church plunder counterbalanced 
among the hungry noblemen the promises of the Queen 
of Scots. Even Lord Erskine in Edinburgh, although 
he had threatened to fire on the Protestants, refused to 
admit d’Oysel’s troops j and Arran on his arrival found 
the reforming leaders in eager consultation at Stirling. 

He had brought with him from London a fresh supply 
of money, which assisted in deciding the waverers. The 
whole body adjourned the next day to Hamilton Castle, 
where Arran’s father signed their bonds; and as heir 
presumptive and guardian of Scottish liberty, he headed 
with his name the subscription to a petition to the Re- 
gent, requiring that the fortifications which the French 
had commenced at Leith should be discontinued.’- 

Mary of Lorraine replied that she had as much right 
to build at Leith as the Duke at his house at Hamilton. 
The Lords, quickened into courage again by the support 
which Elizabeth denied so emphatically that she was 
giving; agreed to meet at Edinburgh oil the 15th of 
October, when, if the Regent persisted in her present 
attitude, she was to be pronounced deposed. 

The day came. Chatelherault, Arran, Argyle, G-len- 
caim, Ruthven, Lord James Stuart, Boyd, Ochiltree — 


— NoailUs to the King of Francej on tlie Coniinent or not. — Cecil to 
November 9 ; Tehlet, vol. i. p. 369, Jlirogmcyrimi, October i. Conway 
&C. Cecil sent to Throgmorton an MSS, ItoUs Hmm. 

account in cipher of Arran’s return ^ Knox ; Calderwood . — Arran to 
to Scotland; and as a blind in case Cecilj September 25. MS. Cotton, 

his letter miscarried, he added con- Calig. B. lo, Bahiavis to Cecil, 

jectures in his ordinary hand as to MS, Ibid. 
whether the Earl of Arran was stiU 
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all those who had originally assembled at St. Andrew’s, 
^1^59 with the greedy crowd which flocked where there was a 
chance of plunder — were again together. Erskine would 
not come down from his crag, but his guns were silent. 
The Eegent fled from Holyrood into the lines of Leith, 
and the action commenced. Elizabeth had declared that 
she could not make open cause with them so long as 
they had no settled organization. After a brief dis- 
cussion, Mary of Lorraine, having conspired against 
the liberties of Scotland by the introduction of foreign 
troops, was declared to have forfeited the regency; and 
the government, till further orders, was vested in a 
council composed of Chatelherault and the young Pro- 
testant leaders. 

The next step was to get possession of Leith, and to 
do it promptly — for d’Elboeuf’s army might arrive any 
day, and they themselves would scatter as they were 
scattered before. For the moment they had 15,000 
men, all more or less armed, and all accustomed to hand- 
to-hand fights; but the Scots, like the old Spartans, 
‘ could scale no walls ; ’ of war as a science they were 
absolutely ignorant; while they had neither money to 
pay trained troops with, nor provisions to feed them. 
Conscious of their deficiency, the Scottish leaders had 
applied for a thousand men from the garrison at Berwick. 
‘ It is free for your subjects,’ wrote the Master of St. 
Clair to Crofts, ‘ to serve in war any prince or nation for 
their wages ; and if ye fear that such excuses shall not 
prevail, ye may declare them rebels to your realm, when 
ye shall be assured that they be in our company.’ ^ 

Something of the same kind was suggested by Emox. 
But the defences of Leith could not, it was thought, have 


* St. Clair to Sir James Crofts.— CoxioN MSS., Cixio. B. lo. 
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been carried far in so short a time. To send troops — Ohap n 
under whatever pretext they might seem to go — was an "7^ 
open act, on which it was perilous to venture. So far ^ 
Elizabeth was proceeding without the support — ^perhaps 
without the knowledge — of the majority of the Council. 

Cecd himself ciphered and deciphered all despatches; 
and Sadler and Crofts at Berwick, and Throgmorton at 
Paris, seem alone to have been admitted into full pos- 
session of the secret. Money, Cecil wrote in reply, they 
should have; for want of money they should not ‘ quail.’ 

Powder too might be conveyed to them from Berwick ; 
and if the French sent more troops than the Scots could 
deal with, ‘they should be impeached.’ The rest the 
Scots must do themselves.^ 

Yet Elizabeth was at times restive under the false 
part which she had to play; and she was bringing her- 
self to face the necessity of more decisive action. On 
the 3rd of November, the date of Cecil’s last letter, a 
tournament was held at Greenwich, in which Lord 
Robert and Lord Hunsdon held the lists against aU 
comers. The French ambassador was in Elizabeth’s 
box. She asked him if there were news from Scotland. 
Noailles said his master was about to send an army 
hither to suppress the rebellion. 

‘ You do well,’ she replied with sudden sharpness — Elizabeth 
the truth bursting out. ‘ Look you to your affairs, and 
I shall look to mine. Those armies and fleets of yours 
in Normandy are not meant for Scotland only; your 
troops already at Leith are a match for the Scots.’ 

‘ Your Majesty’s mistrust is without cause,’ Noailles 
replied; ‘ the King my master means only well. I 
will take my oath upon it he will observe the treaties.’ 


^ Cecil to Sadler, November — ^Sadlee Papers, vol. ii* 
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‘ It may be so,’ she said ; ‘ but I fiud it 'sveU to be 
prepared. In times of danger it is the custom of Eng- 
land to arm. If we are well prepared you will be the 
less tempted to meddle with us.’ 

She had acted before she spoke. Silently and swiftly 
she had refilled the empty treasury; the second pay- 
ment of the subsidy had been anticipated. The revenues 
of the vacant bishoprics had been appropriated, the 
Protestants nominated to the sees being left to whine in 
expectation. The first-fruits had been demanded again ; 
the lands given by Mary to the new abbeys were dis- 
posed of, or made otherwise available. Sir Thomas 
Gresham had emptied the shops of the Antwerp 
armourers, and sent over ship-loads of guns, corslets, 
and saltpetre. Twenty ships were lying in Gillingham 
Harbour, manned for sea, and ready to sail at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The Isle of Wight was garrisoned under 
the command of Edward Horley the conspirator of 
Arundel’s ; and the young band of adventurers who had 
risked life and limb for Elizabeth in the bad times, 
were now, one way and another, engaged all in the 
public service — effective, brave, unscrupulous, ready by 
land and sea; ready to fight for England on shore, if 
needed there; ready to rove the seas at their own cost, 
and sack the towns and plunder the gold ships of the 
enemies of the truth. 

Lord Grey went down to the Border with 2000 
men nominally to reinforce the Berwick garrison; 
but at first with large latitude of action, and an op- 
portunity of recovering the laurels which he had lost 
at Guisnes. Amidst her ‘ practices’ and diplomatic 


* Noailles to the King of France, November 9. — ^Tbtjibt, voL i. 
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subtleties, tbe Queen bad steadily prepared for the 
time when it might be necessary to cross the Border. 

Unhappily, every post brought increasing evidence of 
the feebleness of the Scots — a feebleness too marked and 
extraordinary to be explained by mere incapacity. They 
had professed to expect that on the first menace the 
Regent would fly to Dunbar, and that the French would 
withdraw to their ships or to Inchkeith. But the Regent 
stayed quietly in Leith, and the French showed no signs 
of moving. An attempt scarcely deserving the name, 
was tried with scaling-ladders. The Edinburgh churches 
had been used as workshops to make them, and the 
Calvinists, shocked and disheartened by the sacrilege, 
were already beaten before the attack. 

For a few days they waited in helpless expectation of 
impossibilities, and then another disaster happened— and 
a very serious one. An additional three thousand pounds 
which Elizabeth had sent down, had been committed to 
the charge of the Master of Ormeston to convey to 
Edinburgh. Intelligence of the treasure was carried to 
the Earl of BothweU, who had a private feud with 
Ormeston; and snatching at the opportunity of doing 
service both to himself and to the Queen Regent, the 
young earl lay in wait in a wood, intercepted the convoy, 
cut Ormeston down, and carried off the booty to Crichton 
Castle. 

Arran and Lord James went from Edinburgh at day- 
break the next morning with four hundred horse, to 
recover it ; but when they reached Crichton they found 
BothweU had gone a quarter of an hour before, taking 
the money with him; while during their absence 1500 
French made a sudden sally from Leith, carried off two 
cannon — aU which the Scots had that was serviceable, 
cut their way into the Canongate, penetrated almost 
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through the whole length of Edinburgh, and retired 
only when Erskine began to fire on them from the 
castle. 

The Regent followed up the success by a renewed 
offer to observe the conditions agreed on in the summer. 
The lords, believing that she was temporizing only till 
d’Elboeufs arrival, replied ‘that they had found her 
so false and unnatural, that they would never trust her 
nor have to do with her nor France but by the sword,’^ 
The sword however served them ill. Five days later a 
number of provision carts were going into Edinburgh, 
The French again sallied out from Leith to cut them 
off, A sharp action followed, in which the Scots were 
again defeated. Three hundred were killed, two hundred 
were taken prisoners, and the rest escaped destruction 
only through the devotion of Alexander Halyburton, 
who sacrificed himself and a few gallant men who stood 
by him to cover their retreat within the walls. 

A force held together by so loose a bond could not 
survive misfortune. In the universal panic every one 
cared only to shift for his own safety. The scene of the 
summer was re-enacted. One day the whole force of 
Scotland appeared united against a mere handful of 
foreigners; the next they were a rabble of fugitives. 
The Protestant leaders found themselves deserted as 
before, and almost alone. In a hurried council on the 
7 th of November, if was decided that they must again 
leave Edinburgh, WiUiam Maitland of Lethington — 
the younger Maitland as he was called, to distinguish 
him from the old laird — undertook to go to London to 
beg for larger assistance. The rest dispersed into their 


^ Intelligeiice from Scotland, November 10 . — Scotch MSS, RoUa Mouse, 
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own countries, and the Regent returned to Holyrood Chapii 
once more absolutely victorious. "15^ 

Notwithstanding all their talk about God, it had come 
to this. God had as much interest in them as they had 
themselves courage, energy, capacity, understanding, and 
perseverance — so much precisely, and not more. That 
either through want of will or through want of ability 
the Scots were unequal to what they had undertaken 
was now certain. If defeated in the open field by 3000 
French, they would be absolutely powerless before 
20.000. 

The commission of the Marquis d’Elboeuf was already 
made out as lieutenant-general of Scotland and England. 

His arrival was daily looked for, ‘ to strike while the 
iron was hot;’^ and when Scotland was settled, an 
account could be demanded of Elizabeth. The money 
taken by BothweU was damning proof against her. In 
vain Sadler and Crofts bade Randolph ‘ colour the 
matter,’ telling him to say that the money was Ormes- 
ton’s or their own.® In vain, afterwards, Sadler and 
Cecil took the guilt and the responsibility upon them- 
selves. ‘You will teU the Queen what we have dis- 
covered,’ wrote d’Oysel to Noailles: ‘she will disavow 
it aU I suppose; but you wiU not on that account 
believe what she may say to you. Look her weU in 
the face and she wUl blush however great be her 
assurance.’* 

Randolph who had remained in Scotland with Arran, 
brought news to London of these combined disasters. 

A decisive resolution was now necessary ; and at once 


^ D’Oysel to Noailles, November 12. — ^Tettlet, vol. i. 

® Sadler and Crofts to Randolph, Nov. 5 . — Scotch MSS. JHolh 
® D’Oysel to Noailles, November 12. — Teulet, vol. i. 
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CHApn Elizabeth submitted her position to the assembled 
1559 Council. Opinions were ■widely divided. Day after day 
November through the secoud week in November, and 

Debate in ‘ could not come to any perfect resolution.’^ Randolph 
coano^*“’'' indeed was sent back to the Border with money to 
replace what Bothwell had taken. The Protestants 
were urged not to shrink from their enterprise, and 
were ‘ animated with assurances ’ of assistance in case of 
extremity ; and there was a talk of sending the fleet into 
the North Sea, and of offering the command of the 
Border to the Duke of Norfolk— on the principle on 
which his grandfather had been sent by Henry to York- 
shire, in the PUgrimage of Grace. The Catholics would 
be paralyzed, or at least embarrassed, by the presence of 
their o'wn natural leader at the head of the royal army.* 
Norfolk, however, it was feared, would refuse to go. 
He spoke openly against interference. To him the 
marriage with the Archduke was the natural remedy. 
Lord Robert Dudley dared to tell him that whoever 
advised the Queen to marry a stranger was no good 
Englishman; high words passed; and Norfolk threat- 
ened to leave the Court and withdraw to Fraralingham.® 
In the midst of these discussions arrived Maitland and 
Henry Balnavis. They brought with them a brief letter 
from Arran, excusing the disaster at Edinburgh, and 
accrediting Maitland both as the representative of his 
party and of Arran’s own private interest. Knox also 
had used the opportunity to send these few striking 
words to Cecil — ‘If you mind to join with us in the 
common cause, let not your support be so long delayed. 


* The OoTm<al to Sadler and Orofts, * ‘ Lo quo mntiflTiAn tres cartai 
Nov. 14- — Scotch MSS, RoUs House, del Obispo de Aquila, November 13, 

® Ibid. 18, 27/ — MS, Sirrumcaa, 
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as the enemy may plant himself among us ; that, after 
his having opposed such as would here resist him, he 
may attempt greater things. To drive time with France 
may appear to some to be profitable unto you ; but as 
before I have written, so yet I fear not again to aflGlrm, 
that nothing hath been, is, nor shall be more hurtful to 
both, than that ye dissemble your favour towards us. 
The godly here are and shall be so oppressed, that after 
they cannot be able to serve. Friends do fail and fall 
back from the enterprise. The whole multitude — a few 
excepted — stand in such doubt they cannot tell to which 
party they shall incline.’ ^ 

The Congregation proposed formally through Mait- 
land the union of the two crowns. Sacrificing inde- 
pendence, throwing over once and for all Mary Stuart, 
France, and aU their national traditions, they desired 
that Scotland and England should be merged in a com- 
mon country, to be called henceforward ‘ by the ancient 
name of Great Britain.’ Inviting Elizabeth to be their 
sovereign,® they had not even stipulated for her marriage 
with the Earl of Arran ; although on both sides it must 
have been understood as a condition, when the terms of 
union should come to be arranged. 

To accept such an offer or anything like it, would of 
course involve an immediate open and desperate war 
with France. Was England equal, single-handed, to 
such an encounter? what part would be taken by the 
Spaniards ? 


* Ejiox to Cecil, November i 8 . — 
Scotch MSS, BoUs JE[<me, 

* ^lls ont pens^ au different qui 
pourroit soiurdre sux la pr^fdrence dea 
deux coronnes, et que, pour Tdviter 
on pourroit supprimer le titre de 


Tune et de I’aultre pour redonner ^ 
toutes deux ensemble le nom ancien 
de la Grande Bretaigne / — Memoir e 
haiM h M. de la Mothe, December 20. 
Tbtjlbt, vol, i. 
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Cms II From Brussels Sir Thomas Chaloner had reported an 
1559 ever-increasing ill-feeling towards Elizabeth. After a 
November conversation -with de Feria in August, Chaloner had 
WTitten to warn her that next to God she had only her 
right hand to depend on. On the loth of November, he 
bade Cecil tell her ‘ so only to trust the Spaniards as first 
and best to trust herself.’ ‘ He meant that she should 
arm and exercise her subjects.’^ 

On Maitland’s arrival, it became necessary to learn 
distinctly what the Spaniards were prepared to do. 
Elizabeth told de Quadra formally that she had been 
driven to take arms in self-defence. She instructed 
Chaloner to ask the Bishop of Arras whether in event 
of war she might look to Spain for assistance. 

The Bishop of Arras admitted at once without reserve 
or hesitation 2 the designs of Mary Stuart on Elizabeth’s 
crown. ‘ The Cardinal of Lorraine had claimed it in her 
name in a conversation with himself at Cambray:’ and 
‘ the preparations in France were all made with a view 
to this one object.’ 

‘ The Edng of Spain,’ he said, ‘had done his best in 
Elizabeth’s interests. He had saved her life when her 
sister would have destroyed her; he had offered her his 
own hand in marriage; he had continued to advise her 
when he found himself rejected; but she had paid no 
attention to his opinions. She had done everything 
which he had most advised that she should not do ; and 

* ^ So,’ lie added; ‘ I stiall trust; in shattered the Spanish fleet he was 
mine old days, to toast a crab by the knocked overboard disabled; and was 
fire .’ — Chaloner to Cecily Novemher saved by a rope which he seized ia 
10. Flanders MSS. Foils Bouse, his teeth. 

Sir Thomas Chaloner was an old » A letter from Arras himself to 
friend of Charles the Tlfth. He was de Quadra, which is among the Si- 
with him in his disastrous expedi- wcJwoflwJIfiSiS'.; confirms word for word 
tion to Algiers, In the storm which the report of Sir T. Chaloner. 
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no-w he had only to provide for his own safety as best he 
could. 7559 

‘ Is it not strange,’ Arras continued, ‘ that ye believe 
the world knoweth not your weakness ? I demand what Bkhop 

. - » . - - of Arras on 

present store either oi expert captains or good men oi the defences 
war ye have ; what treasures ; what other furniture of 
defence? Is there one fortress or hold in aU England 
that is able one day to endure the breath of a cannon? 

Your men are hardy and valiant ; but what discipline 
have they had these many years ? and the art of war is 
now such that men be fain to learn anew at every two 
years’ end. And if you had discipline, what should it 
avail when one draweth one way, another another? Sup- 
pose you we know not? The most part of the counties 
removed from London are not of the Queen’s religion. 

Are there not of your nobles, trow ye, that repine at 
her proceedings? We are not ignorant how certain of 
them conspired of late, misliking the too much favour 
home to some one.^ Your weakness is well known ; and 
when division reigncth, each will kill and betray others, 
to the ruin of the whole. The decree of the sequel per- 
taineth not to me.’ 

To the words of Arras, de Feria, with whom Chaloner 
afterwards dined, added a message to Elizabeth : — 

‘Commend me to your Queen,’ the Count said ; ‘and bid 
her look to hersdf, and remember the Spanish proverb — 

“The cock may scrape in the dunghill till he uncovers 
the knife to cut his own throat.” I mean not religion, 
or other such perilous attempts — ^but your wilful pro- 
voking of the war with France, to whom by sending 
money to Arran and the rebels you have given so just a 


BUIZ. I. 


^ Lord Robert Dudley. 
M 
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December 


colour and excuse to the world to break with you ; as 
otherwise ye might well know they looked but for an 
opportunity.’ 


Chaloner, in obedience to orders from home, attempted 
feebly to lay the blame on Cecil. * 


‘Tush! ’ de Feria said with a contemptuous laugh ; 
‘ we know the truth as well as you. What means your 
Queen ? Is this a time to move war ? Is Arran’s persua- 
sion worth such adventures ? You will be torn in pieces, 
and other princes will fall out about your garments.’ ^ 

Alarm of the Words like these, though no answer to Elizabeth’s 

afSesnV q^^estions, Were of evil augury. The real opinion of the 
weak- Spanish ministers on the situation will appear from a 
uhzabeth. letter of AiTOS to Philip, written apparently on the day 
of his conversation with Chaloner : — 


THE BISHOP OF ABBAS TO PHILIP II. 

‘ If the French see signs of hesitation in us, they will 
at once set upon the English, and for our own sake we 
must take as much care of England as of the Low 
Countries. If therefore for their sakes we have to go 
to war again with France, we shall engage in the 
struggle on more favourable conditions if we first occupy 
England and restore religion there, than if we wait till 
this woman have destroyed herself and the French are 
in possession of the realm. While therefore I would let 
France understand plainly that we mean to protect 
England, we must put a bit in the Queen’s mouth; we 
must make her fear that she will find us on the side of 
her enemies ; we must tell her in clear terms that we do 


^ CbaloneT to Cecily December 6 . — Flanders Foils House, The Bishop 

of Arraa to the Bishop of A^oila; Dec. is.— MS. Simancas. 
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not mean to run into trouble ourselves merely that she chap ii 
may play her vile tricks at her leisure ; leaning, as she 1559 
supposes, on the shoulders of your Majesty.’^ December 

With the storm thus gathering around them on all 
sides, the English Council was called on to decide • 
what the Queen should do. The situation in Scotland 
remained unaltered. On the loth of December, fifteen 
French vessels passed Berwick on their way to Leith, 
where they landed stores and troops — raising the force 
there to four thousand. On the other hand, an attempt 
made by them on Edinburgh Castle failed. Erskine 
intimated to Lord James Stuart that with aoool. to 
feed and pay the garrison, he could hold out till the 
spring. The 2000I. was provided by Sadler, and 
Erskine’s charge was preserved. But the real difficulty coW atti- 
was the evident lukewarmness of the Scots themselves, *'** 
Much might be done short of accepting the full offer of 
Maitland. Money might be privately sent ; even troops 
might go as volunteers ; but so long as Elizabeth hesi- 
tated to take some open step, the mass of the Scottish 
nobles refused to commit themselves. To do a little was 
as dangerous as to do all, while it failed to attach the 
nation to an English policy— and might lead in the end 
to a hostile union of Scotland and France, with the con- 
summation of the dreaded invasion. Thus the Council 
sat from day to day and week to week, and could arrive 
at no conclusion. Two incidents of the discussion alone 
remain — one, a speech of the Lord Keeper, the other, a 
remonstrance of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Cecil the great adv^er of the war, had failed to per- 
suade into the approval of it even his own brother-in- 
law. 

^ The Bishop of Arras to Philip II., December 5. — MS. Slnmicmi 
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‘ Witt the country so poor,’ ‘ the nobility exhausted,’ 
‘ the middle classes discontented,’ ‘ the spiritualty beg- 
gared,’ Bacon argued that a war with France was too 
dangerous to be risked. Plague and famine, he said, 
had so reduced the population in the few last years, 
that there were scarcely men enough left to till the 
ground; while to employ foreign mercenaries, as the 
Protector had done, was pernicious in itself, and im- 
possible without more money than the Queen possessed. 
Allies in such a quarrel they could have none except 
the Scots, who were so feeble that they could not 
even encounter three thousand French. At home the 
people were unsettled divided and dangei’ous. Some 
were disaffected on account of the change of religion; 
some because they had lost the influence in the State 
which they had enjoyed under the late Queen; while 
eveiy man, whatever his party, class, or ci’eed, was 
opposed to war. 

War turned industrious labourers into idle vagabonds ; 
war crippled farmers, embarrassed landlords, ruined mer- 
chants ; while in this particular instance, the cause was 
so doubtful and so peculiar, that the soldiers would never 
understand it, and never fight for it heartily. 

To join the Scots against the French was to help 
subjects in rebellion against their Sovereign. To break 
the public peace without provocation was a crime. 

True, there were good answers to these objections — 
but they were not of a kind which soldiers could com- 
prehend ; they were not of a kind which the world would 
comprehend ; while Fi’ance was larger, more populous, 
and better prepared than England; the Pope Avould be 
at its back ; and assistance from Spain was evidently not 
to be looked for. 

AH this might be granted — and yet it might be said 
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there was no alternative. France was determined to Chaph 
insist on the pretensions of her Queen, and England 1559 
must make a virtue of necessity. At present the French 
in Scotland were hut few: if attacked at once hy sea 
and land they could be expelled ; if they were left to be 
reinforced, the Scots would forsake England, believing 
that England had forsaken them. 

Bacon admitted the argument, but he preferred not- 
withstanding to trust to time. He would continue to 
send money ; and with money the Scots could keep the 
held. England would not be meddled with till Scotland 
was first conquered — and how effectually Scotland could 
resist invasion had been proved by the experience of 
Edward the First. Edward struggled for thirty-four 
years, and failed at last. Flodden and Pinlde Cleugh 
had been great victories, but they had not advanced the 
conquest. "Wales had resisted for generations. Ireland 
was still unsubdued. The inhabitants of an invaded 
country fought for freedom, life, family — all that men 
held dear — and were unconquerable. At all events time 
would be gained. Money could be raised, factions 
quieted, the people made to understand the question. 

The French Queen might die ; the House of Guise might 
be overthrown. The Queen of England might ‘match ^ 
herself in marriage,’ and end the controversy so. Bacon 
therefore urged delay — delay for a year at least — unless 
opportunity should offer meanwhile for any notable suc- 
cess ‘ by wind or wave, or chance of war, or otherwise.’ ^ 

The same day, before or after Bacon’s speech, the 
Duke of Norfolk was offered the command of the army 
on the Border. De Quadra had foretold that he would 


^ Speech of Sir Nicholas Bacon before the Council, Becenibor 15, 1559.' 
Jlarleimi MSS,^ p. 398. 
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refuse. He said shortly that he thought the war would 
be gratuitous, and declined to meddle with it. ‘ The 
Council’ — Bedford, probably, and Cecil— said that if 
peace could be had othenvise, they would sue for it on 
their knees ; but they saw no second road open to them. 
The Duke replied that he was sorry, but he must adhere 
to his own opinion. The Queen then sent for him. 
He supped with de Quadra in the evening, and gave 
him an account of the interview. The Queen, he said, 
had entreated him not to desert her in her danger. He 
had told her that he neither doubted that danger nor 
the French designs ; but there was a safer and surer 
coui'se both for her own interests and those of the realm : 
let her marry the Archduke Charles ; and the King of 
Spain, who had befriended her before, would not fail her 
in her present difficulties.^ 

The Duke of Norfolk had but expressed what many 
others were feeling. The timidity of Bacon on one side, 
and Norfolk’s refusal of the command on the other, gave 
an impulse to the reactionary party; and in the end a 
majority of the Council advised the Queen to leave the 
Scots to their fate. The language in which they ex- 
pressed themselves is as remarkable as tbe substance 
of their opinions ; and other changes which they pressed 
upon Elizabeth implied that the Protestants were for 
the moment silenced and driven from the field. 

The Lords said that the assumption of the English 
arms by the French Queen, the preparations for war in 
Normandy, with the undoubted information which had 
reached them from manj’’ quarters, permitted them to 
feel no uncertainty of the intentions of their enemies. 
‘ The French Queen, as long as she lived, would pre- 


^ De Quadra to the Duchess of Panna, Dec. 18. --ilf/s', Simancas. 
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termit no occasion to advance her pretended title;’ and 
when Scotland was subdued — which in their opinions 
would be easily done — the invasion of England would 
follow. France being ‘established with a State mili- 
tary,’ and England ‘being ordered for peace,’ the 
Queen could resist only with a chance of success on her 
own soil. If she met the enemy elsewhere, and failed 
to gain a victory, her danger ‘ would be too dreadful to 
think upon.’ 

The Council therefore advised — 

First, that the Queen should before all things ‘ seek 
the honour of Almighty God,’ and seek it not by encou- 
raging the reforming preachers, not by establishing 
‘ the Gospel,’ but by ‘ seeing the State ecclesiastical duly 
placed, and the care of all things thereto belonging 
remitted to the clergy, as in all her progenitors’ time 
had been.’ 

Secondly, that the Queen should make an honourable 
marriage. The Archduke obviously being the person 
whom she was desired to choose. 

Thirdly, that her Majesty should send an ambassador 
to King Philip, not only to procure his friendship, but 
to understand what she might trust to. 

A single trace of the influence of the Reformers ap- 
pears in a clause recommending her to seek the alliance 
of the Protestant Princes of Germany, to prevent the 
French from recruiting their armies there. 

The last article, ‘ the foundation of all the rest,’ was 
that she should raise a hundred thousand pounds by 
loan at Antwerp without delay.^ 


^ The paper is writteu throughout allowed by the Queen’s Majesty.’ — 
in Cecil’s hand, and is endorsed by Domestic Eniz., Molls Ilome* 

him ^Opinion of the Council, not 
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Chap n Thougli the hand in which these advices are ^vritten is 
Cecil’s, theydid not express Cecil’s opinions. Cecil would 
Dpcember pixels Safety Only from among the nettles of danger. 
The times were critical, and it was dangerous to speak the 
truth before the world; but in private at Sir Thomas 
Parry’s house, in the presence only of Sir Abraham Cave 
and Sir Eichard SackvEle, Cecil ‘ durst say what was 
fearful to be thought of, and what he would not speak 
commonly.’ If the Queen waited to be attacked in the 
northern counties of England, and if she were to lose a 
battle there, as she might lose it, ‘ there Avere there 
hollow and discontented hearts which would find their 
time to break out, and yield to the title of France.’ ^ 
Steadily Cecil clung to this conclusion, and true to 
the oath which he swore -when admitted her Secretary, 
steadily urged it on Elizabeth, whose constitutional 
irresolution shifted to and fro under the alternate pres» 
sure. Her convictions went with Cecil, but the weight 
of advice on the other side far pi’eponderated, and the 
responsibility of choice was terrible. 

Once, if not more than once, she gave way in earnest, 
determining to yield to the stream which she could no 
longer resist. And it Avas probably at the present crisis 
that Cecil, finding his influence gone, declined to act 
further in the matter, or to be the instrument of any 
policy but his own.‘^ 

^ Memoranda of words spoken in matter for remo\dng the Prencli out 
Sir Thomas Parry’s house, December of Scotland doth not content your 
28, 1559. In Cecil’s hand,— Majesty, and that I cannot with my 
Domestic, Eliz., ItoUs House, conscience give any contraiy advice, 

® ^With a sorrowful heart and I may, with your Majesty’s favour 
watery eyes, I, your poor servant and and clemency, be spared to inter- 
most lowly subject, and unworthy meddle therein .’ — Cecil to Queen 
secretary, besee^ your Majesty to Elizabeth (without date). Laws- 
pardon this my lowly suit: That dowt?" MS 8 , Printed by Wright; 
consideiing the proceeding in this vol. i. p. 14, 
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But Elizabeth’s braver nature rallied again. Her own Ce4.p ii 
nobler qualities, which danger raised to their due pre- 
eminence — perhaps, too, the dread of her marriage, which 
was to be the condition of the King of Spain’s assist- 
ance — ^brought her back to Cecil’s views. The advice of 
the Council was ‘not allowed.’ And once more she Elizabeth 
determined to go forward — forward, though still in the to pS? 
tortuous course in which alone it seemed as if she could 
move with comfort to herself. 

Orders went to Gresham to borrow, not one, but two 
hundred thousand pounds. Guns, pistols, and powder- 
barrels were sent over faster than ever. In a fatal con- 
fidence that the defeat at Edinburgh would keep Scot- 
land quiet till the spring, d’Elboeuf had lingered in 
France. If he crossed now it should be only over the 
wreck of the English fleet. Sir William Winter, the 
young admiral, sailed from Gillingham with fourteen 
well-appointed vessels. He was charged with a trifling commission 
convoy to Ber-Ruck, and his orders were to proceed 
thence into the Frith of Forth, and watch for the 
coming of the French squadron. If they attacked him 
he was to sink and destroy them. If they attempted to 
pass him he was ‘ to understand that the principal point 
of his service was to impeach the access of any more 
succour from France into Scotland, and to frustrate any 
departure thence towards France.’ ‘If therefore he 
found himself strong enough, and if there was a conve- 
nient opportunity, war or no war, attacked or not 
attacked, he might destroy any armed French vessels 
that he should fall in with.’ ‘He might provoke a 
quarrel if he did not find one. He might challenge the 
right of the French commanders to carry the English 
arms, and teU them that as an Englishman he would not 
endure it. The French were a brave people, and he 
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Chap ii could not well fail of opportunity.’ Ho was to allow no 
I5J9 French vessel whatever to pass in or out of the Forth ; 
December board any that he might arrest he found 

powder or guns, he should seize them for his own use. 
One only condition he was strictly to observe — he was 
not to profess that he bore the Queen’s commission. 
If challenged, ‘ he was to say that he was acting on his 
own responsibility.’^ 

Were the admiral to lose an action, and be taken 
prisoner under such instructions, he would make himself 
liable to be hanged as a pirate. But Elizabeth ezpected 
these minor sacrifices from her subjects. 

The moderate party, finding their opinion unaccepted, 
behaved like loyal subjects; and still hoping that the 
worst might be avoided, threw no difiGlculties in the 
Queen’s way. The Bishop of Aquila learnt, to his mor- 
Norfoik nn- tification and surprise, that Norfolk consented after all, 
corned, against his judgment, to command the army ; while 
Elizabeth, though aware that she was committing her- 
self to the course which the King of Spain most depre- 
cated, seemed to face the consequences with much 
equanimity. Keligious persecutions had commenced in 
the Netherlands ; and Flemish Protestants with their 
families were taking refuge in multitudes in England. 
When de Quadra remonstrated, she said they were all 
welcome — as many as chose to come to her ; ‘ if the 
Spanish troops in Flanders could be sent to toast them- 
selves in their own Indies or Castile, religion would 
flourish there as well as in England ; and the sooner, 
they were gone the better.’ 


^ Commission to Sir William Win- The commission was drawn on the 
ter, Master of the Ordnance, sent 1 6th of Decemhcr ; hut owing to the 
with fourteen ships, armed, to Scot- hesitation of the Council, Winter did 
land . — Domestic MSS,^ JRolls Seme, not sail till the end of the month. 
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‘ At this rate,’ de Quadra wrote, ‘ she will revolu- 
tionize all the world. She is already practising in 1559 
France, and her “ Gospel ” is making too much progress ^ 
there.’ ’• 

Hints were given through the western counties that 
privateers who would ‘ adventure ’ at their own cost 
would not be closely inquired after ; and thirty piratical 
vessels, heavily manned, were swiftly hovering about the 
Channel. That the sea and all that floated on it was 
English patrimony was the tacit belief of half the people 
who lived within sight of the salt water. 

Two letters of de Quadra, written on the 27th of 
December, will add as much as can be known of Eliza- 
beth’s humour, and of the views of the different parties, 
in England and out of it, on the approaching struggle. 

DE QUADRA TO THE BISHOP OE ARRAS.® 

London^ December 27. 

‘ The Queen said to me that she understood the King 
of Spain refused to take arms in her defence. 

‘ I replied that his Majesty looked on the reopening 
of the war as a European calamity, which if possible he 
was bound to avoid. He trusted that her difficulties 
might be remedied more easily by her marriage with the 
Archduke Charles. 

‘ Chaloner’s account of his conversation with you 
troubled her so much that she was ill for two days with 
it. The Duke of K orfolk begged me to harp incessantly 
on the marriage string. He said that Cecil had placed 
her in a position from which he feared it would be im- 
possible to extricate her ; and so he said that he had 


^ De Quadra to de Feria, December. — MS, Simmieas, 
® MS, Simancas, 
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Ceai> n jbimself told Cecil. Since the ■war has been determined 
1559 on, the Duke has been pointedly attentive to me. I tell 
December King my master will watch over the true 

interests of the Queen ; but it will be with a strong 
hand, and in a fashion which she will not like. They 
think of sending Lord Paget to Spain. He will not go 
unless he take with him a commission to conclude the 
De Qnaan marriage — so at least he has assured me. Words are 
no longer of any use with the Queen — we must act. 
Preservative medicines are too late when the patient is 
down with the plague. The King our master cannot 
say that he has been left in ignorance of the state of 
things here. If he hesitate now it will cost him dear; 
and he will find himself compelled to protect a wicked 
woman in an unjust and ungodly cause. I do not mean 
that we may not interfere for her if she will consent 
to the marriage — we could then care effectively for the 
spiritual interests of the realm. But if she go on in her 
present career she deserves nothing at our hands. You 
would be astonished to know the things which take place 
here ; but the less they are spoken of the better : I wiE 
not write of them.’ 

DB QUADEA TO THE COUHT DE EBRIA. 

London., Decemher 27. 

‘ This woman is possessed with a hundred thousand 
devils ; and yet she pretends to me that she would like 
to be a nun, and live in a cell, and tell her beads from 
morning till night. If we do not determine what to do 
swiftly we shall repent of it. A certain person has in- 
formed me that if troops cross from the Netherlands to 
England, the most convenient place for them to land 
is Lynn, in Norfolk; there is a good harbour there, 
which can be easily fortified. Let his Majesty do what 
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he will, he cannot save this true daughter of a wicked Chai' n 
mother. And on my honour I believe those of her "i7^ 
own religion will rise against her even sooner than the 
Catholics. For the love of God do not forget things 
here ! never was there a fairer opportunity to set them 
straight.’ ^ 

The King of Spain, during the war with France, had The Spanish 
concentrated a large Spanish force in the Low Countries. Jhe"^ether- 
On the return of peace the Estates afraid of their 
liberties had insisted that it should be withdrawn ; and 
Philip, who had intended to maintain a standing army 
there for the preservation of ‘ order,’ had been compelled 
after an angry altercation to give way. 

Philip himself had sailed for Spain at the end of 
August, and was keeping his Chi’istmas with the 
heretics at Seville and Valladolid. He had promised 
that the troops should follow as soon as means could 
be provided for transporting them ; and since they could 
not remain in Flanders, what better destination could be 
found for them than England ? Six thousand Spaniards 
thrown upon the Norfolk coast ; all Catholic England 
rising to welcome them ; and Elizabeth obliged to retrace 
her steps, restore the Catholic bishops, many Carlos, 
and live as a satellite of Philip— this was the scheme 
which filled the imagination of the Spanish ministers, 
and which faded away only when the Queen surprised 
friend and foe by rising triumphant over her difficulties 
by her own energy and skill. 

In the midst of these grave matters, a little scene 
had taken place in Lambeth Chapel, which must not be 
entirely forgotten. To some persons it has appeared an 


^ MS. Simmcws. 
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Chap h event of great, and even transcendent moment — ^the re- 
adiustment of the ladder between earth and heaven bv 

^559 

December which alone Divine grace could descend on the inhabit- 
ants of these islands. To more secular minds it has 
seemed altogether secondary — a thing merely of this 
world — a convenient political arrangement. 

A Catholic bishop holds his office by a tenure un- 
touched by the accidents of time. Dynasties may change 
— ^nations may lose their liberties — ^the firm fabric of 
society itself may be swept away in the torrent of revo- 
lution — the Catholic prelate remains at his post ; when 
he dies, another takes his place ; and when the waters 
sink again into their beds, the quiet figure is seen stand- 
ing where it stood before — the person perhaps changed 
— ^the thing itself rooted like a rock on the adamantine 
basements of the world. The Anglican hierarchy, far 
unlike its rival, was a child of convulsion and compro- 
mise : it drew its life from Elizabeth’s throne, and had 
Elizabeth fallen, it would have crumbled into sand. 
The Church of England was as a limb lopped off from 
the Catholic trunk ; it was cut away from the stream by 
which its vascular system had been fed ; and the life of 
it, as an independent and corporate existence, was gone 
for ever. But it had been taken up and grafted upon 
the State. If not what it had been, it could retain the 
form of what it had been — the form which made it 
respectable, without the power which made it dangerous. 
The image, in its outward aspect, could be made to 
correspond with the parent tree ; and to sustain the 
illusion, it was necessary to provide bishops who could 
appear to have inherited their powers by the approved 
method, as successors of the apostles. 

Three pairs of episcopal hands at least were required 
to communicate the stream. Five of Edward’s hierarchy. 
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English and Irish, had survived the Marian persecutions. 
The Bishop of Llandaff had apostatized. Out of these six, 
four were selected to supply in numbers the uncertainty 
of their qualifications; and, omitting Kitchen, whose 
character did not bear inspection, and Bale, who was a 
foul-mouthed ruffian ; the others — Barlow, who had been 
Bishop of Bath ; Scory, who had been Bishop of Chi- 
chester ; the venerable Miles Coverdale ; and Hodgekins, 
late suffragan Bishop of Bedford — were summoned by 
royal letter to Lambeth, on the 17th of December, to 
consecrate Matthew Parker Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The choice of Parker was in every way a fortunate 
one — unless indeed to the Archbishop himself, who 
accepted the charge with the utmost unwillingness, and 
in allowing it to be forced upon him felt that he was 
sacrificing his peace. It was not easy however — ^perhaps 
it was impossible — ^to find another man in England with 
at once character and ability for so dangerous a post. 
Parker’s name alone redeems the first list of Elizabeth’s 
bishops from insignificance. He had borne himself 
through the changes of the preceding years with con- 
sistent probity and moderation. When first ordained, 
he had been one of Anne Boleyn’s chaplains ; afterwards 
he was Master of Corpus, at Cambridge, and Dean of 
Lincoln. On Edward’s death he lost his preferments ; 
and Mary, could she have discovered^ where he was, 
would have sent him to the stake. But he lived con- 
cealed with his wife, and his hiding-place was not be- 
trayed till times had changed ; and then Cecil laid hands 
on him as the one sensible man within his reach who 
was religious without being a fanatic, and a Christian 
without being a dogmatist. 

The consecration was duly accomplished ; the installa- 
tion followed ; there was an Archbishop of Canterbury 
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Chap II once more. Rapidly one after the other the remaining 
1559 sees "were filled up ; and the new order of English 
Dtfcembei -jjjgjjQpg settled down to their work, shorn of much of 
their wealth, shorn of their privileges, but still peers of 
the realm, and with sufficient provision for the appear- 
ance which they were expected to maintain. The estates 
restored by Mary were reappropriated ; their judicial 
powers were transferred to the courts of law ; their first- 
fruits were converted into harquebusses and powder, 
but if their courts had continued to sit, and if the 
Queen’s armouries had been left unprovided, their tenure 
of office would have been brief. 



CHAPTER HI. 


T he English fleet had sailed for the Forth ; the first 
step was taken ; but the irresolution was not ended, 
nor the distrust which the hesitation of the last fort- 
night had created in the Scots. They had been encou* 
raged to rebel : English agents, under the special direc- 
tion of Elizabeth, had ‘kindled the Are;’ yet the English 
Council could gravely propose to leave them to their fate, 
and Elizabeth herself had scarcely resisted the temptation. 
In Edinburgh and London, in Brussels, Paris, Madrid, 
there was nothing but uncertainty, anxiety, and fear, 

‘ The Queen of England,’ the Duchess of Parma wrote 
to Philip, ‘ is compromising all of us. She herself is. 
nothing. If she be destroyed, she will but reap the 
fruit of her own rashness. But if the French once 
establish themselves in Scotland, England is theirs; 
and with England they will have the Low Countries. 
In possession of both shores of the narrow seas, they 
will isolate us, and cut us off from support ; and when 
we are overrun you must judge jmurself how it will fare 
with Spain and the Indies. 

‘ And yet, if it be our political ruin to- allow France to 
conquer England, it will be our spiritual ruin to allow 
that woman to go her own way. If she annex Scotland 
and establish the Protestant religion throughout the 
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Cmsm island, you know the humour of the Netherlands — ^you 
I s6o know the peril of the example/ ^ 

Whether policy or orthodoxy would prove the stronger 
rfESeth motive, neither England nor France could teU; and as 
little was Elizabeth able to comprehend the Scots. Mait- 
tbe Scots, ij^nd told her that they were unanimous; but how dif- 
ferent a unanimity was it from the fierce enthusiasm with 
which, age after age, they had combined against the in- 
vasion of the Southrons ! When an Edward or a Henry 
sent their armies over the Border — ^the whole nation 
sprung to arms at the call of the fiery cross. Douglas 
and Gordon, Hamilton and Stuart, H ighland chief and 
Lowland laird, buried their feuds in a greater hatred, and 
■ crowded to the field. Defeat could not break their spirit ; 
bribes could not soil their patriotism; and had Flodden 
been followed by an attempt at conquest, it would have 
been soon avenged in a second Bannockburn. 

How different was it now ! Three thousand men had 
chased the Congregation from the field. They had 
scattered to their homes, earl, lord, and chieftain, threat- 
ening to make terms with the Regent unless an English 
army would enter Scotland to rescue them. The 
English were their ‘ auld enemies ; ’ the French were 
their traditional allies. What security had Elizabeth 
for their truth, except the assurance of a few inex- 
perienced youths? How lightly might the temptation 
of giving a sovereign to England win back the rest to 
the schemes of the Guises and Mary Stuart! 

Thus from hour to hour the Queen’s humour shifted. 
She told Noailles she would not begin; but whoever 
would might fling the first stone.* Throgmorton came 

^ THe text ifl an epitome of tliree 6th of January, 1560. — MS, Siman^ 
letters from Margaret of Parma cos, 

to Philip, written on the 7th and ® Noailles to D’Oysel, December 
zist of December, 1559, and the Z2 , — ^Forbes, voL i. 
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over from Paris to hasten her decision ; he was at first 
directed to return with a message to the King that Eng- 
land could not regard the Scottish nobility as rebels ; and 
that for her own sake the Queen could not allow France 
to conquer them.^ Sadler and Randolph received what 
they understood to be final instructions from London; 
and made arrangements with the Congregation to meet 
the English army in Cockburn Path, between Dunbar 
and Berwick, on the loth of January. 

But the orders were no sooner sent than they were 
repented of. Throgmorton was detained in London. 
The Duke of Norfolk, who having consented to com- 
mand, was disposed to act with vigour, was forbidden to 
advance. The Queen wrote to him on the day on which 
Throgmorton’s commission — ^which amounted to a de- 
claration of war — ^was dated, that certain respects obliged 
her to forbear for one or two months from movinsr 
further; the matter might be otherwise arranged; she 
was unwilling to spend money needlessly ; and the levies 
might be suspended till furtW orders : the Duke and 
Sadler could ascertain from the Scots whether the assist- 
ance of the fleet would not be sufficient; whether, if 
supplied with English engineers, cannon, and powder, 
they could not do the rest of the work themselves;® 
while Winter, she insisted again and again, whatever 
he did, must do it as of his own accord, pleading no 
directions from herself. 

Meanwhile the French — afraid of Spain, and alarmed 
for the troops in Scotland, should the English army cross 
the Border — ^had affected a desire to negotiate. M. de la 


^ Commission to Sir N. Throg- * The Queen to the Duke of Nor- 
moi^ December 30. — Oonwat folk,Deoember3o,iss9.— BvELmoH: 

Papers, yoLi. • 
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cwm Marque was sent over to assure Elizabeth of the inno- 
cency of the intentions of the King and Queen; to insist 
January jj^d no object bejond the pacification of Spot- 

land, and by every artifice of diplomacy to gain time. 
Eiiiabeth Elizabeth received their advances with courtesy and 
nrtto'tater- almost Cordiality. She expressed the greatest desire for 
a peaceful termination of the crisis ; she declared dis- 
tinctly to de la Marque, and she declared to Noailles — 
who watched her face while she spoke — that she did not 
mean to break the peace, and had no intention of inter- 
fering.i ‘ Her acts are of one kind, her words are of 
another,’ said Noailles. He knew not what to think of 
her; yet, unable to disbelieve so positive an assurance, 
he wrote to the Queen Regent, to tell her that he believed 
she had nothing to fear from England ; ^ and with this 
letter, and with the promise to himself, de la Marque set 
out on the 2 nd of January for Scotland. 

The fair weather did not continue. As soon as he was 
gone an altercation rose between Cecil and NoaUles. 
The French ambassador accused Cecil of lighting a fire 
which would never be extinguished. Cecil answered 
that ‘ the French had lighted it, and were every day 
heaping it with fresh fuel to make the blaze the hotter.’ ® 

De la Marque was scarcely over the Tweed, than he 
and his despatches fell into the hands of the insurgent 
Scots. In all likelihood his capture was his own work, 
for he was able to inform the Congregation of the words 
in which Elizabeth had disclaimed them. The letter of 
Noailles confirmed his story. Sadler at the same time 

^ < La Marque musetli not a little and him.* — JRando^h to Sadler, Jan, 
what moveth the Lords of the Con- 21. Scotch MSS, Rolls House, 
gregation to hope for succour out ® Noailles to the Queen Dowager, 
of England, and reporteth that the January 2 . — Scotch MSS, 

Queen of England promised the con- ® Noailles to the King of France, 
trary by her own mouth unto Noailles January 4 . — ^Tettlet, 70I. i 
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■was obliged to announce to them that the advance of 
the army was postponed indefinitely ; there were still no 
signs of the fleet, and after so many changes they ceased 
to expect it; they believed themselves deliberately be- 
trayed; and in a passion of fear and disappointment, 
Chatelherault wrote to Francis and Mary — to make his 
submission, to implore their pardon, and to offer to send 
Arran and his other children to France as hostages for 
his future behaviour.* 

Taking courage from Elizabeth’s uncertainty, d’Oysel 
had resumed the offensive. After another ineffectual 
attempt on Edinburgh Castle,^ he had ventured to divide 
his force; and leaving Leith garrisoned, had marched on 
Christmas eve leisurely to Stirling, scattering the lords 
who were assembled there. Thence gathering increasing 
confidence, he passed down into Fife, the stronghold of 
the Protestants, intending to occupy St. Andrew's and 
fortify it into a second Leith. 

D’Elboeuf was daily and even hourly expected. He 
was to sail at latest at the end of December, and at any 
moment his transports might be looked for. Maitland 
wrote to Cecil, that ‘ delay was most dangerous ; ’ he 
could not believe, he said, that the Queen, after what she 
had said to him, could have altered her mind.® 


^ ^ Sire, — La fiance qu’il a pleu a 
la Eoyne Eegente me donner de 
vostre bont^ et clemence m’a faict 
prendre la bardiesse de vous eacripre 
pour vous supplier tres humblement 
de me recepvoir et les myens en 
vostre bonne grace, et vouloir oublier 
et pardonner les choses passdes avec 
quelques articles dont je vous faiz 
requite. Apres avoir eu vostre re- 
sponse si me le voulez mander j’en- 
voyerai mes enfans en France. De 
Glasgow, le*25 jour de Janvier, 1 560. 


Votre tr&s humble et tr&s obdissant 
serviteur, James.' — Tetjlet, voL i. p. 
Z06. 

* Lord ErsMno refused to recog- 
nize any authority but Parliament. 
He would not admit within tho 
walls either the Congregation or the 
French, and threatened to fire on 
Holyrood if he was attacked.— 

to Crofts and Sadl&'j December* 
Scotch MSS. 

® Maitland to Cecil, January 10.— 
Scotch MSS. Rolls Hoase. 
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Norfolk who had protested against the enterprise till 
Winter sailed protested equally now against the weak- 
ness of affecting to withdraw from it. In reply to the 
Queen’s order to delay the invasion, he said that the 
Protestants were powerless without the neutrals, and 
the neutrals would not move till they were assured 
of England. The Scots, he said, could not expel the 
French unassisted ; if the Queen tried their patience too 
far, she would make the Scots her enemies also. She 
had gone too far to recede, and it would be impolitic, 
dishonourable, and dangerous to disappoint now the 
hopes which she had raised.^ Concealed assistance was 
impossible. If Winter lay in the Forth and prevented 
French vessels from going in or out, the world would 
never believe he was acting without instructions. For 
himself he thought it would be better if the Court would 
‘ no more seek to hide that which on the Border was so 
manifest ; ’ Leith, in the absence of the French, was un- 
guarded and might easily be surprised ; the only safety 
was in boldness. 

Arran and Lord James Stuart had meanwhile made a 
stand at Kinghom; but d’Oysel had defeated them with 
loss. Each day the little band of the Congregation 
grew thinner by desertion; and though they continued 
to hover in the field, the number of men with them 
diminished in a week from eight hundred to two hundred. 
The French commander pressed steadily forward along 
the shores of the Forth, with provision vessels and store 
ships attending his march; and Arran wrote piteously 
that although the Protestants would hold out as long 
as twenty horse could keep together, yet that the whole 
country was weary, discouraged, and desperate of help. 


* Norfolk to OecU, Jenuaay 24 . — Bttbleiqh Fapers, 
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And yet Elizabeth never really meditated forsaking the Chap in 
Scots ; she disliked only parting with money ; she tried ~,j6o 
to persuade herself that the difficulty might be escaped 
in a less violent manner; and she was one of those 
people who insist on quarrelling with the course which 
notwithstanding they have resolved to follow, and who 
therefore halt and hesitate over each successive step 
which they are compelled to take. 

‘The Queen,’ wrote de Quadra on the T 5 th of DeQuadms 
January, ‘ is the same as ever. Cecil who is the heart SSi!" ” 
of the business, alone possesses her confidence, and Cecil 
is obstinately bent on going forward with his Evangel 
till he destroy both it and himself. I have tried hard 
to gain him over, for we are the best of friends; but he 
is possessed with the chimerical notion of uniting Scot- 
land and England under one creed and government; and 
I might as well talk to a deaf adder as try to move him. 

‘ If there be any other who knows the Queen’s purpose, 
it is my Lord Robert, in whom it is easy to recognise the 
king that is to be; and either I am deceived and know 
nothing of the English people, or they will do something 
to set this crooked business straight. There is not a man 
who does not cry out on him and her with indignation. 

‘ She tells me that the Scots expect her to marry the 
Earl of Arran as a condition of the union. She will as 
little marry Arran as she will marry the Archduke ; she 
will marry none but the favoured Robert.’* 

Left to her own self-guidance, Elizabeth would scarcely 
have worked the ship out of the breakers. But Cecil * 


^ De Quadra to de Feria, and to the Bishop of Arras, January 1 5, 1 560. — 
Af/S. Siniancas. 
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was ever at her ear, and the invisible powers were on 
her side. 

A few days before Winter sailed d’Elboeuf had started, 
from Dieppe. Had the weather been fair he would have 
been in Leith before the English fleet had cleared the 
Thames, and would have thrown a force into Scotland 
which would have changed the course of history. 

Northerly winds however delayed his heavy-laden 
transports, and with the new year they blew wilder and 
more wild. The English admiral was scarcely in the 
Channel than he was driven by a gale into Lowestoft 
Roads and was kept there for a fortnight motionless. 
D’Elboeuf less fortunate "was caught at sea by the tem- 
pest. In all directions the storm must have blown ; half 
thefleetwas dashed in pieceson the Holland flats — sailors, 
troops, horses, all perishing. Some vessels foundered at 
sea and the drowned bodies were washed up upon the 
Norfolk coast. De Martigues, d’Elboeuf s colleague, after 
beating for days m the North Sea, found his way at last 
into Leith with a hundred men ; d’Elbceuf s own vessel 
recovered Dieppe ; but out of the entire fleet those two 
ships alone seemed to have survived.^ In one fatal day 
and night the laborious preparations of the autumn were 
annihilated ; and with France growing every day more 
agitated with religious passions, with the Prince of Cond4 
and the Huguenots avowredly sympathizing with the 
Scotch reformers — ^months must now elapse before d’ Oy sel 
could hope to be relieved. 

‘ The Spaniards at Brussels,’ wrote Sir Thomas Cha- 

^ ^La perdida delosnaos del Mar- Duchess of Famnay January ai. — 
quis d’Elboeuf se entiende que ha MS Sitnmicas. Compare OJbaloner 
sido muy grande por el gran numero to Cecil, January 13 and January 1 5. 
de muertos que ha echado la mar a la — Flanders MSS, EoUs Wme, 
costa de Norfolk.’ — De Quadra to the 
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loner, ‘ be sorry for the news. The loss is esteemed of 
no less moment than an overthrow by land. If hope 
might allow men to sit idle, we might suppose the 
French undertake this enterprise diis malis. Never- 
theless let us provide as if every Frenchman were two; 
so the best will save itself : and trust we none but God 
and ourselves.’ ‘ For if I were God,’ Chaloner continued 
in his peculiar way — ‘ I would swear by myself that I 
believe our trust is in God’s defence only, and by Him, 
in our foresight; so our professed enemies and faint 
friends instead of cartels of defiance will send us solemn 
letters of congratulation. — Otherwise vce viciis! ’ ^ 

All this while Winter had been riding out the gale. 
He had suffered little loss, save that most of his ships’ 
boats were washed away ; and when the weather mode- 
rated he pursued his way to the North. On Monday 
the X 5th he was off Flamborough Head. The wind rose 
again and drove him back into the Humber; but igno- 
rant of d’Elbosuf’s fate and impatient of delay he again 
put to sea the following day. On Saturday morning he 
was off Berwick, where Norfolk sent out to him a few 
hundred ‘ hackbutters ;’ and after waiting two days there 
for the slow sailers in the fleet to rejoin him he passed 
on to the Frith of Forth. 

And now let the reader imagine the storm over — a 
cloudless January morning, and the grey calm of the 
Forth lined at intervals with the faint ripple of an air 
just sufficient to give the vessels steering way. The 
young English admiral was drifting slowly with the tide 
along the coast of Fife, just outside Kinghorn. Beyond 
the point in front of him lay Burnt Island where the 
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* Ohaloner to Cecil, January 15 . — Flanders MSS. Rolls Mouse, 
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French had mounted a few guns. In the middle of the 
Channel was Inchkeith which they occupied in force. 
Close in under the Fife shore were two large armed 
vessels with a number of lighters, hoys, and barges. A 
boat with two men in it pushed out from a cove, and 
presently Robert Kirkaldy, Sir William’s younger bro- 
ther, with one of the Hamiltons, climbed up the side of 
Winter’s ship and told him that d’Oysel with three 
thousand men had slept the night before in Dyssart. 
That morning they had burnt his brother’s house ; and 
having seen the ships in the offing, and supposing them 
to be d’Elboeuf s transports, they were then in full march 
towards St. Andrew’s. The vessels under the shore con- 
tained their military stores and provisions. The country 
people had carried off their corn and cattle, and d’Oysel 
drew his whole supplies from the sea. If the barge 
could be destroyed he would have to subsist his troops 
on water ; while the two large ships contained a rich 
prize of cannon, powder, and pioneers’ tools for the in- 
tended works at St. Andrew’s. 

The Admiral’s resolution was immediately taken ; he 
continued his languid advance till he had brought his 
ships under the guns at Burnt Island. He showed no 
colours. The French flag was flying on the fort; but 
he did not condescend to salute it. The French com- 
mander sent off to know who he was ; he gave no 
answer. A shot was sent across his bows ; he paid no 
attention to it. His quiet insolence produced the effect 
which he desired. The next shot was fired into him : 
the French had commenced the attack and he was at 
liberty to defend himself. 

In an instant every vessel which could be brought to 
bear replied with a broadside. The few guns on the 
island were silenced and dismounted; the fort was blown 
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up ; the two ships were seized and carried off ; the trans- 
ports and provision boats were driven ashore, where they 
were sacked and burnt by the people : and d’Oysel disco- 
vered his mistake only to find the English admiral in 
, command of the Forth, his communications cut off, his 
troops without food, in the one county in Scotland 
where he was without a friend, and with no retreat 
open to him save by the tedious circuit over Stirling 
Bridge. 

If the Scots had had a force in the field, if Eliza- 
beth’s changes had not disheartened and distracted them, 
d’Oysel at this time could have been destroyed or com- 
pelled to surrender. Not more than six hundred men 
remained in Leith ; and "Winter sent an express to N orfolk 
to say that if he and Grey would advance at once from 
Berwick with the troops already collected there, the work 
would be done.* 

The advance of Norfolk however would have com- 
mitted Elizabeth to the sanction of what she had re- 
solved beforehand to disavow. In the face of her in- 
structions the Duke could not move ; and indeed he 
might reasonably have expected that the Scots could now 
dispose of the business for themselves. Queen’s Ferry 
was commanded by Winter. There was a bridge at 
Alloa, but WiUiam Kirkaldy promptly broke it : and so 
satisfied were the Congregation that d’Oysel could not 
escape, that they left him as they believed to starve, and 
proceeded at their utmost leisure to call their men about 
them to receive his surrender.® 

The French had now an opportunity of showing what 
disciplined troops could do in the face of tremendous dif- 
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® Arran and Lord Janies to Sadler, January 26 . — Sadlbb Patera, yoL ii. 
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ficulties. They were beyond the Leven when they dis- 
covered their situation. In their first consternation they 
rested for a night in the field. ^ In the morning, wet, 
chilled, and hungry, they commenced their rapid reti’eat. 
Not a loaf of bread could they hope to touch till they, 
had crossed the water. The tempest broke again, and 
the western gale drove the rain into their faces as they 
struggled across those melancholy moors. On the even- 
ing of the third day they reached Alloa to find the bridge 
gone, and the river it is likely pouring down in a winter 
flood. 

D’Oysel was a man of prompt expedients. In an 
instant the nearest parish church was unroofed ; the 
timbers were dragged to the water-side, and laid across 
the piers of the broken arches. The army itself brought 
the news of its escape to Stirling — and once there, they 
were safe. The Congregation were loitering at Glasgow, 
congratulating themselves over a victory which they had 
allowed to slip through their hands. D’Oysel refreshed 
his famished but gallant little force, and fell back at his 
leisure into Leith. 

Well might Elizabeth distrust the allies whose cause 
she had undertaken. Had an English army been so cut 
off, not a man of it would have come back to tell the 
tale. 

Meanwhile the Queen Regent had sent a herald to 
Winter to know for what purpose or by whose order he 
was levying war in the dominions of the Queen of Scots. 


^ * Suddenly comes Master Alex- 
ander Wood, and assured M. d^Osei 
that thai were Inglissmen who were 
send for the support of the Congre- 
gation. Thain mycht have hein 
seine the ryveing of a baird, and 


mycht have been hard suche dispyte 
as cruell men use to spew forth, 
quhile as God brydellis thair furie. 
— Knox, Sist&ry of the Iteformation, 
Laing’s Edition, voL ii. p. 13. , 
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‘My answer was,’ wrote Winter — ^false to truth, and CsArm 
true to his mistress — ‘ that I was sent to conduct divers T560' 
ships loaded with ordnance and cannon to her Majesty’s 
fort of Berwick ; and there being no sure anchorage 
there, I determined to seek the Forth, knowing no other 
but good peace between my said sovereign and all other practice, 
princes: and as I was running into Leith Eoads, the 
French forts at Inchkeith and Burnt Island shot at me ; 
and I being therewith moved, and hearing the great 
cnielty which the French used against the Congregation 
of Scotland, I determined with myself to give all the aid 
I might to the Congregation, and to let the French 
from their wicked practices as far as I might; and that 
hereof the Queen’s Highness my mistress was nothing 
privy.’ ^ 

The Duke of Norfolk supported this mendacious story. 

A dispatch from Berwick was written to the Queen, ac- 
cepting and repeating the written report, for the benefit 
of foreign ambassadors. Lord Dacre and Lord West- 
moreland who had not been admitted to the secret gave 
their unsuspecting signatures — being even allowed to 
add conjectures of their own that the two ships taken 
had been intended to act against Ayemouth.® It pleased 
Elizabeth to seat herself in the midst of a web of illu- 
sions, and to expect her subjects to have as little scruple 
as herself in disavowing what it was inconvenient to 
confess. It may be doubted however whether falsehood 
so extremely transparent was of real service to her. 


^ Winterto Norfolk. — 8 cotchM 88 , 
jRoUs House. 

® ^ The which I was well contented 
withal for their better contentation ; 
wishing;indeed;that the matter should 


rather burst out by little and little, 
than to make all here, wdih the sud- 
denness of the things, in ahurly-burly. 
— Norfolk to Cecil, January 29. Bttr- 
LEiei-H Papers, voL i. pp. 23 2^ 233. 
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Chap in ‘ Such a mask,’ the Queen Eegent wrote to Noailles, 
■ 7 ^ ‘ is too easy to strip off. As if it were likely or credible 
January ^hat a subject and an officer should have had the will, 
far less the power, of making war without the consent 
and against the orders of his sovereign. Speak openly 
to the Queen. Bid her remember how God avenges 
unjust dealings. If she persist in her disavowal, tell her 
to write me a letter which I can show. Let her prove 
plainly that she means to punish these breaches of the 
peace — ^if indeed they have been ventured on without 
her knowledge,’^ 

It is hard to think that honesty would not have been 
as much more beneficial at the time, as it would have 
looked fairer on the page of history. Yet it must be 
remembered that France too all this time was affecting 
the most profoxmd sincerity ; that the King of Spain had 
said that he would take part against that power — which- 
ever it was — ^that first openly broke the peace. If Philip 
dreaded the ascendancy of Protestantism, he dreaded 
equally a French conquest of Great Britain; and as 
long as war was not actually declared in the name of the 
English Government, he might perhaps regard Winter’s 
indirect hostility as no more than a legitimate act of 
defence, which tended to prolong the situation, and left 
the field open to mediation, or perhaps to armed inter- 
ference. There are ‘ practices ’ in the game of politics 
which the historian in the name of morality is bound 
to condemn, which nevertheless in this false and con- 
fused world statesmen till the end of time will continue 
to repeat. 

At aU events there was now breathing time. The 


^ The Queen Regent to NoaiUeS; January a8. — TEtrLsi; yol. i. 
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Englisli fleet lay in Leith Eoads. The ships’ boats 
watched the mouth of the harbour day and night. ^ The 
weather continued foul ; the sailors were ill supplied with 
winter clothes; the service was ‘ cruel;’ but the admiral 
was able to say that the Frenchmen, if asked their opi- 
nions, ‘ would not deny but he had kept them waking.’ 
Could the Scots have been as diligent on land, the 
garrison must have been soon straitened and eventually 
starved. They had before declared that they would not 
act without English assistance : the assistance had come ; 
yet they seemed as unwilling or as helpless as before : a 
blockade by land was not so much as attempted. Reco- 
vering from his first alarm, d’Oysel reoccupied Edin- 
burgh, the castle only excepted; while ErsHne gave the 
protection of its walls to the Regent and her train. 
Knox on the 6th of February flung in the teeth of 
Chatelherault that the English had been fifteen days in 
the Forth, ‘ and ha^ never received comfort of any man, 
Lord James Stuart only excepted, more than they had 
lyen upon the coast of their mortal enemy.’ ^ A little 
after, d’Oysel and de Martigues took the field again, 
wasted the country to the gates of Glasgow, and swept 
the com and cattle which they could seize inside the 
walls of Leith. 

Both France and England now turned to Spain. On 
the part of Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Chamberlain and 
Lord Montague were despatched on a special embassy 
to Madrid. Montague was selected as the one Catholic 
nobleman who had opposed every one of Elizabeth’s 


» Whiter to Norfolk, Fehruary la, well supplied by the Scots -with wine 

i$ 6 o.— 8 coteh MSS. Hoik Mouse. barrelled salmon, cod, and herring.— 
* Mistory of the EeformaHon, voL Winter to Norfolk, Fel. la, SoUch 
ii. p. 41. Tl^ was an exaggeration, MS 8 , JRolk Sonse. 
however. Winter said that he was 
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Chap HI reforming measures, and who therefore would be the 
1560 most welcome to Philip; Chamberlain went as a check 
Janiiaiy -upQji companion, and — in Montague’s own opinion 
— as a spy upon him. There was perhaps a secret 
reason for a choice from which so much danger was 
to be feared; the Queen may have desired that in the 
event of a rising of the Catholics their principal leader 
should be out of the way. He went unwillingly. Be- 
fore his departure be attempted secretly to commu- 
nicate with de Quadra, but sent a message to say that 
it was made impossible for him. De Quadra wrote to 
Philip that Montague would have something to tell 
him in secret which it would be to his advantage to 
hear. 

The terms of the message with which the ambassadors 
were charged had been long discussed and often changed. 
The first drafts of it contained a list of complaints 
against the French, with a request for help under the 
treaties should England be invaded. In its ultimate 
form Elizabeth apologized for having despatched the 
fleet without Philip’s consent. She undertook to ‘ re- 
serve to her good brother’s wisdom her further proceed- 
ings;’ she promised ‘to remit to him any advantage 
which God might give her to the detriment of France ; ’ 
and was ‘ content to accept his Majesty as a judge in 
the quarrel ; ’ ‘ trusting that his Majesty for honour, and 
zeal to common peace, would not refuse to take that 
office on him.’ ^ 

The French were scarcely less submissive. In the 
general uncertainty the Guises had taken alarm at trifles. 


^ ‘Notes of matter to be reported Montague, January, 1560 .’ — Spanish 
to the King of Spain, from Sir MSS. ItoUs Mouse. 

Thomas Chamberlain and Lord 
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The Princess Elizabeth had gone to Spain to join her chapiii 
husband. So slight a matter as the inscription over the 
door of the house in which she was received at Guadala- 
jara sufficed to rouse suspicion.^ The Bishop of Limoges xiie F^encu 
hastened to represent to the most Catholic King that 
the Queen of England was the enemy of the faith ; that 
she had encouraged the Scotch rebellion only for the 
overthrow of the Church ; that she was pursuing the 
same insidious policy in France with no less fatal suc- 
cess ; and that his interest as a European sovereign and 
his obligations as a Christian prince alike forbade him 
to assist her.^ 

The dilemma was pressed home; but Philip imagined 
that he had discovered a possible escape from it. Alva 
replied to the representations of the Bishop of Limoges, 
that the Queen of England could not tolerate the pre- 
sence of a large French force in Scotland. When the 
Bishop asked if a sovereign was not to put down an 
insurrection of her subjects, — ^Alva said that the French 
King and Queen had given Elizabeth just cause of sus- 
picion; she could not be expected to hold her crown at 
their will and pleasure, nor could the King of Spain 
look on passively at an aggression which might next 
endanger himself. But Alva was ready with an alterna- 
tive. A heretic rebellion was not to be passed over with 
impunity; and what neither England nor Spain could 
allow the French to do, his master, in his high gene- 
rosity, and in his zeal for God’s honour, would do him- 


' 'Audi filia et vide et indina 
aurem tuum, et obliviscere populum 
tuum et domum Patris tui, et con- 
cupiscetRex decorem tuum.’ — Hear- 
ken, ok daughter, and consider ; in- 
cline thine ear, forget also thine 
BLIZ. I. 0 


own people and thy father’s house, so 
shall the King ha7e pleasure in thy 
heauty. 

» Intervention de TEspagne. Ne- 
godation de I’Evesque de Lymoges, 
— Tettuex, vol. ii. 
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Chap III self. The transports were lying ready in the Zealand 
jjgQ harbours for the removal of the Spanish troops. If the 
February King of France had really no ulterior object, his master’s 
Philip offers army would co-operate Avith d’Oysel. Elizabeth would 
sp^uli have then no excuse for alarm. Her fleet she would be 
*B3and compelled to withdraw; and, safe under the Spanish 
flag, the French Government might send their reinforce- 
ments and supplies to Leith.^ 

Most ingenious offer ! which would give the Spaniards 
the footing on British soil which they so coveted, as a 
prelude to a Catholic rising. The jealousy of the French 
happily served to shield Elizabeth from Philip — as 
Philip’s anxieties protected her from the Guises, The 
presence of the Spaniards, if fatal to the English Re- 
formers, would have been no less disastrous to the pre- 
tensions of Mary Stuart. But the probability of such a 
movement had been considered in Elizabeth’s cabinet. 
Be Feria had distinctly told Sir Thomas Gresham that 
Philip would not allow her to separate Scotland from 
France.*^ She was securing herself in the only way in 
Avhich security was to be found ; and was arming to the 
teeth. Guns and powder were shipped in such quan- 
tities from the Low Countries, that the Zealand custom- 
house officers at length refused to let them pass, 

‘ marvelling what the Queen’s Majesty meant to arm 
herself in such sort.’ But the embargo could not be 
sustained; and Gresham on his own responsibility 
shipped a hundred thousand weight of copper — ‘ wish- 


‘ Teulet, Tol. ii. 

’ ‘ I do ■well remember tlie com- 
munication that the Count de Feria 
had with me long past, and that was 
— Doth the Queen of England think 
the King my master would suffer her 


to win Scotland from his brother, the 
French King ? No, no, said he, they 
be abused .’ — Sir T, Qresham to Ceeh, 
February a8, 1560 . — Flanders MSS, 
Foils House, 
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in^ lie was able to persuade the Queen to make out Chs.!*!!! 
of hand thirty or forty cannon.’ ‘ What a terror that "iTiT 
would be to the enemy to see them in good order, he 
referred to Cecil’s judgment.’^ 

In England all the world was mustering, drilling, 
and practising. Elizabeth herself, on a Neapolitan 
courser, exercised every day ivith the train bands in 
St. James’s Park ; and even de Quadra could not with- 
hold his sarcastic admiration from her.^ 

A sharp watch was kept upon the Catholic embassies. 

English subjects found attending mass at the Spanish or 
French chapels were threatened with arrest; and the 
menace was more than once carried into execution — ^not 
without disturbances at the doors. The Queen, while 
she was severe, would have attempted to conciliate ; and 
could she have had her own way, she would have re- 
stored the crucifixes in the parish churches, as she had 
already done in the Royal Chapel. She was encountered 
by an opposition too strong for her. Cecil’s policy was 
in the ascendant ; yet there were signs of weakness in 
the ground under his feet : at any moment it might 
split open and swallow him in the same destruction 
which had engulphed Cromwell before him. Arundel 
reproached Clinton in the Queen’s presence for the arrest 
of the Catholics ; and Elizabeth herself could scarcely 
prevent them from coming to blows. ‘ Those,’ Arundel 
exclaimed, ‘who had advised the war with Scotland were 
traitors to their country I’® 

* Sir T. Gresham to Cecil, J anu- se usan ; que es muy buena eosa de 

ary 27, 1 560 . — Flanders MSS, Foils ver, En fin aqui todo es armas y re- 
Moase. cogitos de guerra abora. ’ — De Quadra 

* ^Su Majestad sale cada dia al to iJie Count de FeriOj February ii. 
campo en un coursier de Napoli 0 un MS, Siinancas, 

ginete ^ exercitarse por esta gueira, ^ j)q Quadra to Philip, February 
sentada en un sillon destoa que nqui 19. — MS, Siynaneaa, 
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So the world drove forward — the horizon growing 
every moment darker. Yet the form in which the storm 
would break was still uncertain. After the news of 
d’Elboeurs disaster, and the arrival of Winter in the 
Forth, the French, offered to withdraw all their troops 
except four hundred, if Elizabeth would cease to inter- 
fere. In the middle of February, M. de S^vre came 
over to supersede Noailles, to amuse Elizabeth with a 
repetition of de la Marque’s assurances, and to pretend 
that the assumption of the English arms and style by 
the Queen of Scots had been forced upon her by her 
father-in-law. But Throgmorton warned Cecil to agree 
to nothing short of complete evacuation. If four hun- 
dred men were left in Scotland they would be a nucleus 
which could be increased again at a more convenient 
time; and the French faction would be kept alive. 
The Guises — ^let them say what they pleased — had 
relinquished no iota of their purposes; and if the 
present opportunity was passed over it might never 
return.^ 

Elizabeth replied to de S^vre that she could not be- 
lieve in his explanation. The Queen of Scots, in her 
public deeds and private letters, stUl styled herself Queen 
of England. ‘She would not suffer her estate to be thus 
neglected in the open sight of the world;’ and as to the 
Scots, whom the French called rebels, they seemed to 
her to be wise and natural subjects of their own crown. 
If in the absence of their Sovereign they allowed the 
kingdom to be ‘ evicted out of the hands of their own 
nation,’ and to be sacrificed to the Cardinal of Lorraine 
and the Duke of Guise, all Europe would cry shame on 
them. Even the Queen of Scots herself, if she outlived 


1 Throgmorton to Cedi, Fehruaiy 4, and Fehruaiy 16 . — ^FoebeS; vol. L 
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her husband, ‘ would have occasion to condemn them as Ch.^? ni 
cowards and unnatural subjects.’ ^ 

Meanwhile the English troops lay idle at Berwick, 
while Leith grew stronger and the Protestants weaker 
and more dispirited. If assistance was to be granted at 
aU, prudence required a decisive step to be taken before 
it was prohibited by Spain. A conference therefore was 
arranged between Scotch and English commissioners to 
fix the terms on which the Queen would allow her troops 
to march; and on the 25th of February, Lord James 
Stuart, Lord Maxwell, Lord Euthven, Young Maitland, 
and Henry Balnavis came to Berwick. 

Elizabeth required to be satisfied how, if she expelled 
the French garrison from Leith, the Scots proposed to 
prevent them from returning at a future time. She could 
not be expected to keep a fleet in the Forth in perpetuity ; 
and as France would probably declare war against her, 
she must know how far she might depend upon them if 
she was invaded. Further, she had to enquire whether 
they had any project for a durable alliance between the 
two realms of such a kind as would promise a final 
peace and dispense with the irritating necessity of the 
border garrisons. 

The last question, involving the delicate and doubtful 
arrangement of the Arran marriage, was allowed to stand 
over. After two days’ discussion a formal agreement 
was concluded — signed on one side by the Scotch Lords, 
on the other by the Puke of Norfolk. 

Elizabeth, in consideration of the attempt to annp.x 
Scotland to the French crown, for the preservation of its 
ancient liberties [‘ as a Christian realm in the profes- 


^ ^ Words to be said to the French Amba^isador in the name of the Queen^ 
February 17/— Cotton MSS » Caiig. B. 10, 
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sion of Christs true religions'll took that realm under her 
protection, together with the again penitent Duke of 
Chatelherault, and promised to assist the Duke and the 
nobility in driving out the foreign invaders. 

The Scots on their side, and Elizabeth on hers, bound 
themselves to agree to no peace till both were satisfied. 
The Scots — and this was one of the most serious features 
in the treaty — ^being the subjects of the French Queen, 
offered hostages for their fidelity to another sovereign. 
The English undertook to build no fortresses in Scot- 
land unless the Lords desired them to do so. The Scots 
engaged to provide an army at their own expense to 
assist Elizabeth if the French retaliated by invading 
England. 

The affreement concluded with a declaration that no- 

O 

thing was intended by it in prejudice of the lawful 
authority of the Scottish Queen. The object was the 
defence of the constitutional and hereditary liberties of 
Scotland, and that only. 

Another step, it might have been thought a final one, 
had thus been taken. The 25th of March was fixed as 
the day on which the English army would cross the 
Border; the Lords returned to make their preparations 
to meet it ; and Maitland went on to London to commu- 
nicate in private with Elizabeth and Cecil. 

The arrangement was satisfactory on aU points except 
the one which was of most grave moment. The Con- 
gregation confessed that the force which they could 
bring into the field would be but small. The people 


1 The words in Italics appear in 
the draft of the agreement, -which is 
found among Cecil’s JPapers^ vol. i. 
p, 253. They are absent from the 
Teision of it giyenbyKnox, and also 


from that in Rymer’s Ftsdera. It is 
almost certain that the paragraph 
was struck through, to enable Eliza- 
beth to rest her interference on poli- 
tical grounds only. 
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generally, if not hostile, "were not with them ; and the 
work, if done at all, would have to be done by the 
Enfflish alone — an intimation certain to strengthen the 

o o 

hands of the opponents of the war, who were stiU urging 
on Elizabeth the alternative of the marriage with the 
Archduke, and who dreaded the complications in which 
her connexion with the French and Scotch revolutionists 
threatened to involve her. The conditions of the Aus- 
trian alliance were still being canvassed. Elizabeth still 
from time to time professed a desire to see her suitor. 
Count Helfesteyn had come from Vienna with formal 
proposals from Ferdinand, and as yet had received no 
answer. 

The position of this, with the other great questions 
of the hour, can be seen again with the help of de 
Quadra : — 

DE QTJADEA TO PHILIP H. 

London, March 7. 

‘ The French have offered to recall aU their men from 
Scotland, except three or four hundred, on condition that 
England withdraws her fleet, and the insurgents submit 
and disperse. The arms and style question they will 
refer to a mixed commission of French and English ; and 
if the decision is unfavourable they will abandon them. 
The Queen however says she will not compromise her 
right by referring it to any one; and Throgmorton tells 
her to believe nothing that they say. They are only 
watching their time to take her at a disadvantage, and 
she, I am confident, is determined to drive them from 
Scotland. 

‘ The French are working hard to make a party here as 
well among the Catholics as the heretics; and the weak- 
ness of the Scotch insurgents disturbs the Queen; but 
she says she can take care of herself, and she is scraping 
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up money, fitting out ships, and fortifying the coasts in 
all directions. 

‘ The French King professed surprise to Throgmorton 
that the Queen should be trying to make a religious 
revolution in F ranee ; and their ambassador here said the 
same to herself. It is reported that there are five or six 
gentlemen of note who can produce proofs against her. 
The expectation in London is that the Pope will declare 
her illegitimate, and will lay the kingdom under an 
interdict. She is afraid that your Majesty will then 
separate yourself from her; and therefore to me she has 
been affecting a desire to have a General Council. She 
pretends that she is not the friend of the new theology 
which I suppose her to be, with much more that would 
impose upon a person who did not know her.- But it is 
all words. 

‘ Should any disaster befall her, I am told that the 
Catholics would choose for their King the son of the 

Countess of Lennox;^ my informant is so that the 

story has foundation. Both the boy and his parents are 
good Christians. The Queen professes to intend to 
nominate Hastings ;® but Hastings himself thinks the 
Tower his more likely destination. The Queen’s proceed- 
ings provoke so much complaint that I am only surprised 
she has kept her place so long. It will not be the fault 
of the French if something does not happen soon. 

‘ The French ambassador says that aU this trouble 
has arisen in Scotland because his master and mistress 
refuse to consent to the change of religion there. The 
Queen declares that as far as she is concerned religion 


^ Lord Larnley, now just fourteen. 

* The name is in cipher — ^perhaps Lord Paget. 

* Afterwards Earl of Huntingdon. 
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has nothing to do with it. Not a word has passed be- 
tween herself and the Scots on the subject. 

‘ The Scotch party are making great efforts here. 
The obstacle is the natural enmity between the two 
nations. On the other hand, your Majesty's name is 
held in general veneration. The Queen and the heretics 
about the court are exceptions; but the people generally 
look to you as the first object of their desire. I thipk it 
right that your Majesty should know this. 

‘ The French ambassador tells me that if she will not 
come to terms with them, he believes that the Pope will 
be brought to declare against her; and he wishes to 
know what your Majesty will do in that event. I have 
evaded the question, saying merely that in just causes 
the princes of Spain have been never wanting in devo- 
tion to the apostolic see. The Queen herself believes 
you will forsake her if the Pope venture such a step. It 
was but yesterday that she was talking over her situa- 
tion -with me ; and coming to this point, she said that 
however things went on, though she might break, she 
would never bend.^ She is straining every nerve ; she 

has eight or ten additional ships ready for sea; and ^ 

thinks that the game is up here for the present; and if 
it were not for leaving his family he would be glad to 
go and serve your Majesty in Spain.® Count Helfesteyn 
is in good spirits about the prospect of his affair, and is 
all for the Archduke Charles coming over. Once here, 
he thinks the Archduke will find so many friends that 
she will be obliged to consent whether she like it or not.* 


Cha* III 
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^ * Me dixo (^ue como quiera que 
fiiese ella queria ser victa sed non 
supplex.’ 

“ Name again in cipher, 

* . . . . ^ Me ha dicho que esto 


eata perdido a su parecer j que si no 
fuese por no dexar su casa quisiera 
irse a servir 4 V. M^. en Espana.’ 

* Sir Thomas Greaham was most 
anxious for this marriage. ^ For my 
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Chap III Nothing Can be worse than to let her go on as she is 
1560 going. The present difficulties are wholly due to the 
practices of the heretics. They have ruined religion in 
Scotland, and they will do yet worse in France, unless 
they are checked. Two thousand families of Flemish 
Protestants are established in England, and every rene- 
gade Spaniard is received with open arms. There will 
be small difficulty in remedying aU this ; the state of 
feeling here is so generally Catholic, and the Queen has 
so small a force at her command. Lord Montague and 
his companion are gone to your Majesty to invite you to 
renew the treaties, and to blind your eyes about religion 
and the Archduke. The real meaning is this : if the 
Queen and Cecil can expel the French from the island, 
and either by marriage or religion make a union of the 
realms they think they can do without your Majesty. If 
they fail they would have a resource on which to fall back. 

‘ The Catholics cannot believe that you will make any 
fresh treaty without stipulating for the restoration of 
religion ; and Lord Montague, in secret, hopes the same. 
The English Doctor Cole Sent two days ago to tell me in the name 
to of party that if your Majesty deserts them they 
the*iF«nch *0 the French — ^they will apply to the Turks 

if necessary — sooner than not get the better of the 
heretics. Montague was not allowed to speak with me 
alone. He said that if it were not to kiss your Majesty’s 
hands, and to give you information about England, he 
would have lost his head before he would have gone on 
a service for the Queen. 

port,’ he ■wrote to Cecil, on the a7th They say that marriage will both 
of January, ‘ I pray God to bloss her augment her Majesty’s estate, and 
Majesty, and to strengthen her hands keep her Majesty and her realm in 
to it, for that all nations like and peace for ever . — Flanders MSS. BoUi 
hold ■with that marriage — both Pro- House. 

testant and Papist as they term them. ' ' 
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‘ The Catholics are jealously watched. The Court are Ceap iii 
uneasy about Shrewsbury and Northumberland. 

‘A few days ago the Queen despatched a noted heretic 
named Tremayne into Brittany, with a message to the 
Huguenots. I have just learnt that there is something 
going on there of extreme importance.’ ^ 

BE QUADRA TO THE COUNT DE FERIA. 

Zondorij March 7. 

‘ I have just been with the Queen. She has treated 
me like a dog.® The youth® must have been complaining 
to her of a message which I sent him three days ago. I 
laughed it off, and asked her why she was so melancholy. 

She knows I suppose that her case is desperate unless 
she makes terms with the French; and even if she does, 

I do not see that there is much hope for her. 

‘ You will see what I have written to the King; I 
have sent a copy of it to the Duchess of Parma. The 
Scotch rebels distract the Queen. Instead of growing 
stronger their numbers diminish daily, and the people 
here neither like to help such a set of wretches, nor can 
venture to desert them — knowing that they are lost if 
fhe French become masters of Scotland. They would 
make peace if they could tell how to make it with safety 
or with honour. And all this time the garrison at Leith 
are taking in the stores which they so much needed, and 
the neutrals are only waiting to see them fully provi- 
sioned to declare for France. Every rebel wiE then 

' MB, Bimmcas. — Endorsed in vea luego por lo que La de LaLlar al 
Philip’s hand — ‘Mirad en lo desci- Emhajador de Ei*ancia si no loya ha 
frado una palahra quo no esta dead- hecho hoy.’ 

frada y monstrad luego a la manana * ‘ La qual me ha tratado como a 
al Duque de Alva, que conviene le un pen’o.’ 

® Dudley. 
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Chap iu Submit, the French King will offer a general pardon, 
1560 and the Queen will have to shift for herself. 

‘ God knows how it will end — we shall soon see. The 
French ambassador seems to wish it to be understood 
that the Guises will not let themselves be deterred by 
fear of any one from insisting on their right, and carrying 
out their enterprise. He came one night to talk to me. 
He found the Council, he said, more reasonable than 
they had been of late — probably for the same reason 
that the Queen was so sad. He said he would lose his 
head if she did not marry the Archduke — necessity 
would compel her to it. The French King, he said, 
would be well enough satisfied, provided it is understood 
that if the Queen die without children the right goes to 
the Queen of Scots. 

‘ The sum of it all is, that if the King our master 
neglects to interfere here much longer, England will be 
as completely French as Scotland is, and we shall then 
be driven to do what now we will not do. If his Majesty 
will act now, he will not only do God service, gain 
honour for himself and save everything, but he can 
have a king here of his own nomination — English or 
foreign as he pleases. It will cost him no more effort 
than it costs him now to keep this woman here — ^far 
less indeed — ^for he cannot trust her ; and she sits so in- 
securely on her throne, that any day may witness her 
fall; while he may bind to him by obligations another 
person whom the English people may like better than 
they like this one. 

‘ I say nothing of religion, nothing of honour, nothing 
of the injuries which she has done to us. I leave out of 
sight the danger which the neighbourhood of these here- 
tics causes in the Low Countries ; that is too notorious 
to require mention. "VVhat I mean is that, unless his 
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Majesty resolves quickly, there’will come a cpBi»' 

vulsion and revolution ; and either the kingdom ■wfll iall 
to the French, or we shall have to take up arms in the 
most ignominious and shameful cause which Christian 
prince ever sustained. That, and nothing else, it will 
be to maintain this woman against God, against right, 
against the wishes of all her subjects. Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and against the commonwealth of the whole 
Christian world. 

‘ Now is our time to do what we ought to do. If we 
are to throw our shield over such a business as this is — 
God have mercy on us! — such an opportunity as we 
have now wiU never return ; we have the good will of 
all parties — even of the heretics themselves. 

‘ Lord Robert is the worst young fellow I ever en- 
countered. He is heartless, spiritless, treacherous, and 
false. There is not a man in England who does not cry 
out upon him as the Queen’s ruin.’^ 

Happily for Elizabeth, England was not the only 
country in Europe which was troubled with religious 
differences, and the game of revolutionary intrigue was 
one which all parties could play, and which she could 
play unusually well. At the moment when in de 
Quadra’s eyes she was tottering to her fall, the con- 
spiracy of Amboise broke over the heads of the Guises. 
How far Elizabeth had encouraged it was a question 
which she would have answered with proud facility. 
Throgmorton had been the very focus of the plot; and 
the Queen herself had been in close correspondence with 
Cond4 and the Colignys. It failed — as is well known — 
failed in its immediate object of destroying the Duke of 
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Guise ; and the scaffold, the rack, and the wheel, were 
the rewards of the Huguenots’ forlorn hope. But as the 
threads of the conspiracy were followed up, it was found 
to be no mere outbreak, as it was first supposed to be, of 
a few unsupported fanatics, but the first scud before a 
storm which was about to deluge France with blood. 
Whichever side they looked the Catholic leaders saw 
black gulphs of uncertainty and suspicion opening round 
them j and brave as he was. Guise was appalled at the 
sudden peril in which he was standing. 

‘ They know not where to turn,’ wrote Throgmorton. 

‘ He that all trust to-day, to-morrow is least trusted. 
You can imagine your advantage. Spend your money 
now, and never in England was money better spent t.hfl.n 
this will be. Use the time while you have it.’^ 

A war with England in the face of internal dangers, 
it was for the present essential to avoid. Monluc, 
Bishop of Valence — ^the same person who nine years 
before had been in difficulties in the castle of the Irish 
chieftain-hurried over to London, affecting a readiness 
to agree to anything which could be demanded. Eliza- 
beth sent orders to Winter to suspend the blockade, and 
to Norfolk to postpone for three days longer the entrance 
of the army — ^to give the French an opportunity of prov- 
ing their sincerity by commencing the evacuation. 

Monluc caught of course at the opportunity to sow 
distrust again among the Scots. To the Scots he con- 
trived to intimate that the Queen was aiming at a sepa- 
rate peace. To her he represented the inaction of the 


^ Throgmorton to Cecil; Marcli 15; Throgmorton to the Queen, March 21. 
— FokbbS; vol. i. 
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Scots as deliberate treachery ; and de S^vre produced 
the letter in which the unlucky Chatelherault had made 
his submission to Francis and Mary. 

Chatelherault however, putting a bold face upon his 
cowardice, denied his handwriting. He offered to prove 
his innocence on the body of de S^vre, either in his own 
person or with the sword of any one of a hundred Hamil- 
tons.^ He sent Eandolph to assure Norfolk, ‘upon his 
honour and faith to God, that there was no such thought 
in his head.’ If the Queen stiU doubted him, ‘ he would 
put his eldest son in state of his lands, and yield himself 
into her Grace’s hands to live and end his life where it 
should please her Highness to assign.’^ 

Stuart, Arran, and Balnavis, while they admitted the 
alarm which had been created by the first postponement 
of the invasion, protested that they were never more 
resolute than at that moment. Norfolk himself thought 
it would be dangerous to delay beyond the time when 
the French promised to commence the evacuation of 
Leith; and Elizabeth told de Quadra that the Scots 
were so anxious for the union of the Crowns and for her 
own marriage with the Earl of Arran, that she had 
ceased to dread a change of purpose in them. 

Every post brought some new communication more or 
less disturbing. "While feeling his way towards more 
decisive action, Philip wrote a hurried letter to Eliza- 
beth, entreating and almost commanding her to take no 
further step. The Earls of Westmoreland and North- 
umberland were believed to be disloyal. Norfolk doubted 
Lord Dacre, and requested Cecil to have him removed 


^ Chatelherault to de Sevre, March dolph by the Duke of Chatelherault, 
a I. — ^Burleigh Papers, vol. i. March 15. — Scotch MSS, Bolls 
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from his office of Warden of the Marches ; -while it was 
nncertain how far Norfolk could be depended on himself, 
against the declared wishes of the King of Spain. A letter 
from the Cardinal of Lorraine to the Queen Dowager fell 
into the hands of the Scots — which again raised doubts 
among them of Elizabeth’s firmness.^ And Elizabeth 
herself was as uneasy as ever at the prospect of war. 

‘She has but 8000 men,’ wrote de Quadra; ‘she 
cannot depend on the musters of the northern counties, 
where they are all Catholics ; and the transport of troops 
from the south and west of England is difficult and 
expensive. 

‘ Randolph thinks so ill of the Scots themselves that 
he fears the English enterprise -will fail, and regrets that 
it has been undertaken. The Queen suspects Norfolk, 
and repents of having given him the command of the 
expedition. Too many of the nobles look to him as 
their leader, and he is popular with the army. 

‘ Cecil says that the differences of religion forbid her 
marriage with the Archduke ; and Paget tells me that 
so obstinate are both she and those about her in their 


^ ^ The Bang of Spain will help iis 
against the Scots with as many ves- 
sels, men, and victuals as we will, 
and so hath written to the said 
Queen; so that it seemeth she re- 
penteth to have gone so far in the 
matter. We think that your rebels 
will be far from their reckoning if 
they m^ke their account of the said 
lady^s protection, or else there is 
much dissimulation.’ 

The closing sentences of this letter 
mention the conspiracy of Amboise— 
^Within these twelve or fifteen 
days there has been a conspiracy to 


kill us both, and take the King, and 
give him masters and governors to 
bring him up in those wretched doc- 
trines. Great numbers of persons 
assembled, not without the favour 
and comfort of some great ones. Ex- 
cept for the help of God, and intel- 
ligence which we have had from all 
parts of Christendom, and also of 
some of the conspirators that have 
disclosed it, the matter should have 
taken effect — Translation of an w-- 
tercepted letter of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine to the Queen Loxoager^ 
March, Scotch MSS, JRoUs House, 
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heresy, that to save the realm she mil not consent ChapITI 
to it. 1 560 

‘ The general desire here is to have the son of Lady 
Margaret Lennox for king. Not only would all sides 
agree to choose him were the Queen to die without 
children, but the Catholic lords, if an opportunity offers, 
may declare for him at once ; and at all events they 
will never again endure a female sovereign. 

‘ Thin g s are in a strange state. The Catholics look 
only to your Majesty. Lord Bobert says that if he 
lives a year he wiU be in another position from that 
which he now holds. Every day he presumes more and 
more; and it is now said that he means to divorce his 
wife. 

‘ Your Majesty may rely upon it they will make re- 
ligion a pretext to keep the world ia hot water. The 
heretic ministers cry from their pxdpits that, having now 
a sovereign on their side, they will leave preaching, and 
take the sword as a more effective weapon with which to 
smite Antichrist.’ ^ 

There was heavy risk any way ; yet on the whole it 
seemed less dangerous to advance than to retreat. The 
Council, after the arrival of Philip’s letter, reconsidered 
the whole question, and concluded in an opinion which 
professed to be unanimous, that they had, as Norfolk said, 
gone too far to recede, and that they must now go for- 
ward at all hazards. ‘ The Queen of Scots, her husband, 
and the House of Guise, were the mortal enemies of the 
Queen’s person;’ ‘so long as her Majesty and the 
Queen of Soots were alive, they would never permit her 


* De Qnadra to the Duchess of Paxma, March 115 ; de Quadra to Philip, 
March 27. — MS, Simancas, 
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Chap ih Majesty to live ia assured peace ; ’ and unless the 
Trench -were driven wholly out of Scotland, she ‘ and all 
those who defended her title would be in continual 
danger.’ The excuses, explanations, and promises which 
the French had offered, the Council ‘ disallowed, as false, 
foolish, and absurd, and not worth the hearing ; ’ while the 
Q-uises’ present difficulties were England’s opportunity. 
The Scots if they were deserted after the engagement at 
Berwick would never more trust English promises. A 
French army would soon be reassembled ; and when a 
general invasion was attempted on the northern Border 
— as without question it would be attempted — ^Elizabeth’s 
TheCoimdi advlsers were obliged to say plainly ‘ they knew not how 
prSSution it shouM bo repelled.’ There was no real ground for 
° suspecting the Scots of bad faith; they were ready to 
give hostages ; and England could now obtain the object 
of its long desire in ‘ the assured and enduring alliance 
of the whole Scottish people.’ ’ 

Once more for a time indecision was at an end. A 
paper of measures was sketched by Cecil for the na- 
tional defences, the first of which — characteristic of his 
simple piety — ^was ‘to see the realm set in order with 
a clergy that the ire of God light not upon the people.’® 
Fmal orders to march were sent down to Berwick. 
The Queen in a brief proclamation explained the 
motives which had caused the step which she was about 
to take. She was still at peace and stiU intended to 
remain at peace, both with France and Scotland; she 


^ The Coxracil to the Queen, March Englidx, is struck through with a pen 
23. — Cotton MSS. Caxig. B .10. as before. The handwriting is Cecil’s. 
It is noticeable that a passage in the ^ Memorial of matters to be con- 
Address, describing the Scots as ‘pro- sidered, March 2^.— Domestic MSS> 
fessing the same religion ’ with the Rolls House. 
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desired her subjects to commit no act of hostility against Chap n 
the Erencb nation by land or sea ; her quarrel vas with TseT 
the House of Guise, who in the minority of the TTing *3 
had persuaded their niece to usurp her title, and intended 
to crush the liberties of Scotland as a prelude to an attack 
upon herself. She had demanded redress, but she was 
unable to obtain it ; and she was now driTen to use force 
to compel the withdrawal of the French troops from 
Scottish ground.^ 

Monluc, should he be unable to preyent this decisive Miasioa of 

.ft 1 • j 1 • ^ Bishop 

step from Deing taken, was instructed to go down toofVaienco. 
Scotland, and there, with bribes, entreaties, and threats 
of Spanish occupation, to work division among the Pro- 
testants; to gain time by an affectation of a wish to 
negotiate, and to direct d’Oysel to hold out till rehef 
could reach him. As soon as he knew that the last 
orders were gone, Monluc hurried to Elizabeth to assure 
her that his Government would make larger concessions 
than any which had been yet proposed ; if but a handful 
of troops might remain to save them honour, it would 
be enough : he said that he was empowered to arrange 
terms with the Eegent, and he bogged for a passport to 
go to her. 

Catching at the thread of hope, Elizabeth sent Tn'm 
forward to the Border. She wrote again to Norfolk to 
settle the matter if possible without bloodshed — ‘ being 
content, if the bishop spoke truly, to qualify her demand 
for an absolute evacuation.’ The army should advance; 
and if force had to be used there should be no delay 
about it; but all other means should be tried first; and 
she added — ^not meaning it perhaps but only being in 
an iU-humour — ^that Winter’s fleet had remained long 


' Royal Prodamation, March 24. — ^Busleigh Papers, vol. i. 
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Chap III finongli in the Forth ; and that she was about to recall 

i£6o him.^ 

March Queen could scarcely have been unaware that 

the siege of a fortified seaport town by a land army un- 
supported by a fieet was the most unpromising of all 
undertakings. 

TheEngiish lyT ftfl.ritiTn e the English had entered Scotland. Norfolk 
sSKd. and Sadler remained with the reserve at Newcastle ; on 
Thursday the 28th of March, Lord Grey, accompanied 
by Sir James Crofts, Lord Scrope, Sir Henry Percy, 
and Maitland, crossed the Tweed with 6000 foot and 
2000 horse. Keeping the old sea road which eleven 
years before he had travelled with Somerset, Grey 
moved on by easy marches. The country people received 
biTTi with seeming welcome. ‘Yictuals’ were brought 
into the camp ‘ as good and cheap as at Berwick.’ 
There was a slight skirmish on Sunday with a party of 
French who were at Dxmbar, but no one was killed ; and 
the general reported that night ‘that he had brought 
the army so far without loss of man, woman, child, horse, 
bag, or baggage.’ 

On the 4th of April the Congregation joined him at 
Preston Pans. He was more annoyed than surprised to 
find that they had engaged their men for but twenty 
days’ service ; that of these twenty days, dating from the 
day originally fixed for the English to enter, twelve had 
already expired; and that in a week the Scottish con 
tingent would be reduced to a few noblemen and their 
household servants. 

Grey pro- His hcavy guns which were coming round by sea had 
sSEdm- not yet arrived, and while waiting for them he proposed 
cS^. to utilize the Scotch force by seizing Edinburgh Castle, 


' The Queen xx> Norfolk, March 29. — Burleigh Papers., vol. i. 
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where the Queen Regent had taken refuge with Erskine. Chap m 
She was not expecting to be attacked ; he believed the 
enterprise an easy one ; and he sent back to Norfolk for 
advice. As to Leith, it was a large place, he said, elabo- 
rately fortified, with a garrison of 4000 men in it. As 
he had nothing to depend upon except his own troops, 
he found that he would require a stronger force, and he 
must have money also ; he had hardly enough for him- 
self, and ‘all the Lords wanted to borrow.’^ 

The short supplies of money had been already made 
matter of remonstrance by Norfolk and Sadler. ‘What,’ 

•wrote Sadler, ‘ is ao,oooJ., more or less, in comparison 
■with the enterprise m hand, and the union of the realms? 

What dishonour if the army return re infeeta ! ’ ‘ Send 

money,’ Norfolk wrote ; ‘ English troops will not fight if 
they are not fed ; if they are not paid their wages they 
must live by plunder and make enemies of the country 
people.’® 

Far different had been the humour of the Scots when Coid hu- 
Grey last stood on the slopes of Preston Pans. There Swscots. 
was no haggling then over terms of service when 30,000 
men had sprung to arms to drive back the Saxon » 
iuvader. The Saxon had come now as an iuvited friend, 
and they stood by — cold, doubting, and suspicious — ^ready 
to accept the service which England might do for them, 
and that was all. 

Norfolk durst not sanction the scheme for fakiTig the 
castle -without the knowledge of Elizabeth. Elizabeth, to 
the disgust of Norfolk, who believed that Mary of Guise 
‘ did more hurt than five hundred French,’ forbade Grey 


^ Grey to Norfolk, April 4. — Sadlbr Papers^ voL ii. Norfolk to 

Scotch MSS» Rolls House. Cecil, March3i. — Burleigh Popery, 

® Sadler to Cecil, March 31 , — vol. i. 
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Chap III to ^Tn'-nTf of it.^ The English commander was painfoUy 
ij6o contemplating Leith, and comparing it with the force 
which he had brought with him — ^when to increase his 
perplexity the order reached him which Elizabeth had 
sent with Monluc — either to compose matters without 
force or bloodshed, or else to finish the work at once, ‘for 
the navy could not be suffered to remain.’ He had come 
as a soldier to recover the honour which he had lost at 
Guisnes. It seemed likely that he would fail a second 
time, and more fatally than the first. 

‘ The matter is confused,’ he said, ‘ to proceed in this 
manner with force and treaty, and if the navy go, it had 
been better the army had never come to Scotland.’ ® 

His spirits revived slightly the next day. He had 
sent a herald firom Preston Pans with a demand in form 
for the dismissal of the French garrison. He had re- 
ceived no answer, and he moved forward to Kestahig a 
mile from Leith. The French horse came out and a 
skirmish had begun, when a tardy message came from 
the Castle intimating a desire to treat. Sir James Crofts 
and Sir George Howard went with a safe conduct to the 
Eegent, and Grey rode forward to stop the fighting ; he 
was received however with a volley of musket balls : 
there was a cry of treachery; the English cavalry 
charged led by young Tremayne who had como back 
from France for the campaign; and after a brilliant 
Skirmiflii at hand-to-hand fight the French were driven into Leith 
leaving a hundred of their number dead on the field. 

Grey perhaps never prayed more heartily for any 


1 Noifolk to Cecil, April 19 . — Scotch MSS- Rolls House- 
* Grey to Norfolk, April 6, — MS- Ibid. 
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gift or grace than he prayed now that the blood drawn Chap h i 
might end the talk of treaties. But his eyil genius 1560 
would not haye it so. Sir George Howard had been a 
page of the old Duke of Guise and a playfellow in child- 
kood of Mary of Lorraiae ; Crofts was secretly opposed 
to the war and half disloyal ; the Eegent understanding 
perfectly that her business was to gain time persuaded 
them that terms could he arranged ; and Elizabeth’s last 
orders seeming imperatiye, an armistice was agreed upon An armi- 
till Howard could go to London for mstructions and’*“*" 
return. The English army lay on their arms at Ees- 
talrig, and the question which had appeared at last to 
be coming to a clear issue was resumed into the dreary 
atmosphere of diplomacy. 

The eight days of the Scots’ services were wasted in 
absolute inaction ; the English troops lying idle became 
dissolute and careless; the French court was noto- 
riously straining every nerve to equip a second expe- 
dition ; while alarming reports were circulated among the 
Scots, that Philip’s menaces had proved too strong for 
Elizabeth’s courage. Ho sooner was Howard gone than 
Maitland — ^by far the most clear-sighted man m Scotland 
— ^thought it necessary to warn Cecil of the danger of an 
imcertain policy. 

‘ The mark I do always shoot at,’ Maitland wrote, ‘ is nritation 
the union of these two l^gdoms in perpetual Mendship. 

There is no good in mine appearance to he wrought ia 
this cause that doth not tend to that end. If we for 
fear of being destituted of your aid be enforced to any 
other appointment than this, in my opioion we he'undone. 

Her Majesty hath proceeded too far if now anything 
make her Bighness leave off. The treating doth stay a 
number of noblemen who were determined to join with 
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Chap III us. I dare not write nor speak all I think in this case ; 

1560 but if the army should fail in the purpose they came for, 
or you should drive us to a doubtfcd appointment, I 
would wish her Majesty had not so far proceeded in it.’ ^ 

In the same spirit and with equal vexation IS'orfolk 
wrote that ‘for every pound her Majesty saved by ber 
present proceedings she would by and bye have to spend 
ten.’ The work having been once undertaken must be 
gone through with, ‘ or the Lords of Scotland would be 
left as a prey to the enemy ;’ they would make the best 
peace they could for themselves, and ‘in such sort as 
they with the French would needs become both enemies 
to England.’® 

On arriving in London Sir George Howard found 
Elizabeth’s humour changed again. The wish for a 
peaceful settlement had passed away, and she was ready 
to fight aU Europe in the cause which she had under- 
taken. 

Misrion of Following up Ms letter Philip the Second detained the 
English ambassadors in Spain, while he despatched to 
London the Seigneur de Glasion a Flemish nobleman 
and one of the Duchess of Parma’s council to communi- 
cate his final pleasure. De Glasion was iustructed to 
inform Elizabeth that the King of Spain was astonished 
and pained at her proceedings ; that if her troops had 
crossed the Border she must immediately recall them, and 
she must abstain for the future from any kind of interven- 
tion in Scotland ; while he himself would send an army 
there to restore order and deprive her of all excuse for 
uneasiness. If she refused she would be left to her fate. 

1 Maitland to Cecil, April g and April 10 — Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

3 Norfolk to Cecil, April 10.— MS. Ibid. 
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If the EVench declared war against her, she must expect 
no support from him. He would perhaps feel it rather 
his duty to give open assistance to the Queen of Scots.^ 

Philip had contrived ingeniously to touch the chord 
which was certain to rouse Elizabeth to fury. To argu- 
ment she was ready, often too ready, to listen ; menace 
drove her at once into the course jfrom which it was in- 
tended to deter her ; while on the other hand if Philip’s 
language was peremptory, the hand with which it was 
written was far from firm, and the ambassador who 
brought it far from acquiescent in its import. The 
Plemish ministers cared much for England and little 
for orthodoxy; and jealous of their own liberties, they 
were scarcely more anxious to see England occupied by 
Spanish troops than to let it become a prey of Erench 
ambition. 

‘ M. de Glasion,’ writes Cecil in his diary, ‘ came and 
joined with the Bishop of Aquila to move a revocation of 
the army out of Scotland, but Glasion privately to my 
Lord Admiral and me the Secretary counselled us to the 
contrary.’ 

Glasion’s private advice was but an illustration of the 
uncertainty, distrust, and treachery which was under-run- 
ning European diplomacy. To the old worldly-wise prac- 
titioner Doctor Wotton, Philip’s conduct appeared ‘ very 
strange.’ The greatness of the House of Burgundy he 
thought had risen from the steady preference of its princes 
for the English alliance, and if the King of Spain now in- 
tended to surrender England to France, he ‘ showed mar- 
vellous want of wisdom and he bore England no goodwill.’ * 


^ Instructdous to the Seigneur de a good cause against us, that is so 
Grlaaion, March 27.— Teulet, vol. ii. ready to pick this quarrel with us.’ — 
“ ‘By likelihood, King Philip Woitonto Q&cxl^A’pril^ 

would be ready enough to maintain Ro\h Home, 
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Chap III Philip’s object ho-wever was not to help Prance, hut 
' jggo' to outwit both Prance and England; and Prance saw 
•^ 1 “^ through his schemes, and on his own terms had no 
iutention of accepting his assistance. Philip himself 
was haunted with the dread that when he had struck 
in and declared himself, the old Liberal party in Prance 
would recoyer their power and join England and the Ee- 
formation ; while de Glasion warned de Quadra in secret 
‘that the Low Countries would in no wise endure a 
quarrel with England.’ 

‘M. de Glasion is so suspicious of the Prench,’ the 
Bishop said, ‘ that any excuse from these people seems 
to satisfy him, although he knows their bad hearts and 
corrupt intentions, and understands the dangers to which 
those provinces are exposed so long as this woman re- 
mains Queen.’ 

De S§yre, in a conversation with de Glasion and de 
Quadra, admitted that the Prench King and Queen had 
really intended to strike for the English Crown, that a 
plan had been formed to throw 12,000 men on the coast 
or across the Border; and although, he pretended that the 
scheme had been abandoned, Philip’s ministers concluded 
that it was only postponed, that the Prench would not 
listen to Spanish mediation, and that the presence of a 
Spanish force iu Scotland would be utterly xmwelcome.® 


1 De Quadra to the Bishop of Ar- 
ras, April 13. — Simancas. 

2 ‘ Ce qui nous fait ainsy juger, 
veu qu’ilz ne nous monstrent avoir 
volunt6 d’eulx ayder de Tassistance 
et faveur que sa Majestd leur a pre- 
sent4, ny de nostre offre plusieurs fois 
Sl eulx fait, d’estre moyenneurs pour 


les accorder; demonstrant assez le 
diet de SSvre qu’il n’estime gu&res 
nostre intervention et qu’elle luy est 
peu agr^able ; de sorte que ny Tung 
ny Tautre des dictes parties ne feront 
lien par nostre moyen ; dont il fait 
a douter que les affaires se conduiront 
de orte que sa Majeste se pourroit cy 
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Elizabeth, knew what the Ereneh felt, and gathered Chap in 
confidence from their embarrassment. She told de i^so 
GHasion in his first interview that she ‘regarded the 
Scotch iosnrgents as the best friends to their country.’ 

She was convinced that whatever might be Philip’s 
wishes he would be forced to leave his menaces unexe- 
cuted, lhat he was not the man to venture on those bold 
strokes of policy which are either ruinous or splendid 
successes. 


It was still possible however that Alva and de Feria 
might overbear their master’s timidity. The attempt 
might be made though it seemed unlikely ; and it was 
necessary to resolve what to do. If a Spanish fleet 
should appear after aU in the Forth, were the English to 
oppose the landing of Philip’s troops ? Cecil consulted 
"Wotton, and Wotton showed by his reply that he felt 
the reality of the peril. 


‘ If the Spaniards were once on shore in Scotland,’ he Possibmty 
said, ‘the neutral Scots, already cold, would forsake mg of a. 
England wholly,’ and the cause of the Keformers would 

11. Scotland. 

be lost. 


If they came at aU they would come 5000 or 6000 
strong. If the English fleet attacked them it would 
probably be defeated ; the army without the fleet would 
be lost, ‘and what would ensue from that was easy 
to be considered.’ Supposiag the fleet victorious, ‘it 
would not be without great bloodshed on both sides, 
the Spaniard being a brave and a superb soldier.’ ‘ Eiug 
Philip in anger and despite would declare open war, 
whereunto he would lack no council in Spain ;’ and with 


apr^s trouver bien empeschee pour sion et VEvesque de Aquila a la 
les remedier; ou du moings qu’ils Dachesaede Parma^ April aq, Teu- 
s’accorderont sans nous.’ — M. de Gla- let, vol. ii. p. 1 13, &c. 
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CH'*? ni England already inclined to mutiny, ‘ the danger seemed 
ij6o so great that it was little wisdom to counsel the Queen’s 
April jQgjjjjggg attempt it if hy any other tolerable means 
it might be avoided.’^ 

Yet from private conversations and pubhc discussions 
the improbability of any such step being taken by 
Philip became more and more apparent. Cecil threw in 
the ‘ Calais question,’ which was certain to divide further 
the Flemings from the Spaniards. He suggested next 
that a joint commission of the three nations should be 
chosen to treat with the Scots. Forty days at least 
would be required to obtain the necessary powers for 
the commissioners ; and in the mean time the siege of 
Leith could be continued and probably finished. De 
Glasion played up into the hands of the EngliRb minis- 
ters, and de Quadra poured himself out in distraction to 
Arras. 

of ‘ Be assured that the one object of these people — 1 
of A^ui have always warned you of it — ^is to embroil us with the 
French. I pray God that they may not succeed, and 
that their plot may not cause the destruction of the little 
that remains of Christendom. The French are growing 
angry and desperate. It is unlikely that they can come 
to terms with England ; yet I do my best to avoid irri- 
tating them. This Queen has forty ships at sea well 
armed. The French fleet is getting ready, said should it 
unite with the English, Flanders is poorly defended. The 
farther this business goes the more difficulties multiply.’ ® 

With the assistance of these glimpses into the inner 


1 Minute endorsed by Cecil to Doctor Wotton, touching the Scots, April, 
1560 . — Rolls House. 

* De Quadra to the Bishop of Arras, April 13. — MS. Simancas. 
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min ds of men, the formal answer of the English Govern- 
ment to de Glasion becomes intelligible. Elizabeth’s 
ministers had made np their minds to dare Philip to do 
his worst — ^being satisfied that the worst would be no- 
thing very terrible — and the ambassador was invited to 
receive their final resolution. 

Eefasing to perceive the hostile tone of Philip’s mes- 
sage, the Council said they were satisfied that he had 
been actuated by the kindest intentions, but that he was 
misinformed on the facts of the case. The Prench were 
fliTniTig at England more than at Scotland, and at Eliza- 
beth’s Crown rather than at the maiutenanoe of the 
Queen of Scots’ authority iu her own country. Eng land 
could not wish that Spanish troops should iaterfere; 
the Queen of Soots required no foreign assistance to 
make her people loyal and obedient; they desired no- 
thing beyond the mere observance of the laws of their 
country. Kiag Philip’s army, if transported thither, 
could not always remain. When it was withdrawn, the 
Prench would come back, and the difficulties would re- 
commence. If England was to be secure, England must 
expel them ; and the King of Spain’s desire for the recall 
of Winter and Lord Grey could not and might not be 
complied with.’^ 

Glasion accepted the reply which he had possibly as- 
sisted to frame ; and de Quadra — distrusting both Eng- 
land and Prance and in turn by both distrusted, distrust- 
ing his colleague to whom he dared not communicate the 
views which he had urged on his master — ^was compelled 
to content himself with verbal protests. Monluc, who 
had been detained at Berwick out of respect to the 
remonstrances of the Scots, was allowed to go forward 


Chap III 


iSfio 

April 


mizabeih 
refWs to 
recall her 
troops. 


1 Reply to M. de Glasion. — ^F orbes, vol. i. 
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CHAPin to the Queen Eegent and do -what he could to make 
‘ jjgo ' peace; but meanwhile orders went down to press the 
siege. 

De S^vre had no commission to declare war; the 
Erench Goyermnent durst not yenture it. He was in- 
structed only if nothing could be done to protest to the 
Queen against the injustice of her proceedings ; and he 
desired de Quadra and de Glasion to accompany him to 
her presence and witness the deliyery of the message. 
The ministers of Philip might not countenance France 
without their master’s leaye — de SSyre went alone — and 
Ehzabetii, who was in one of her -violent humours threw 
off the last affectation of concealment. Once more the 
weary ground of the Queen of Scots’ misdoings was 
•trodden oyer ; then bursting out, she said, — « 

Ejuabeth ‘ You complaiu of the fleet and army which we haye 
^eaab. geut to Scotiaud. What were we to do ? Haye we for- 
gotten, tbink you, your treachery at Ambletue, when 
OUT brother -was king ? You challenge our Cro-wn ; you 
deny our right to be Queen. You snatch the pretext of 
a rebellion to collect your armies on our Border ; and you 
expect us to sit still like children. You complain that 
we sent our fleet to intercept your reinforcements. It is 
true we did so ; and the fleet has done its work ; and 
what then ? 

‘ Those caamon, those arms, those stores, which you 
sent to Leith were not meant only or chiefly for Scot- 
land; they were meant for us. You teU us we are 
■mni-ntfliTii-ng youT rebels — ^we hate rebels ; but the Scots 
are none. These men whom you call rebels are the 
-who fought against England at Pinkie Cleugh. It 
is you who are in fault — ^you who stole the rule of their 
country from them, oyerthrew their laws and sought to 
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govern ttiem. with foreign garrisons. Ton Lave seized chap ra 
their fortresses, you Lave corrupted their money, you 1560 
Lave filled their offices of trust with greedy Frenchmen, 
to rob and pillage them : and they endured all this till 
they saw their sovereign the childless queen of a foreign 
prince — ^herself an absentee — and their country, should 
she die, about to become a proviace of France. 

‘ With these facts before us we are not to be blinded 
with specious words. We know what was iatended for 
ourselves — some of your own statesmen Lave given us 
warning of it. Tour Queen claims our Crown; and you 
think that we shall be satisfied with words. Tou say you 
recalled d’Elbceuf. The winds and the waves recalled 
him ; and our fleet in the Forth frightened hiTin from a 
second trial. Tou have given us promises upon pro- 
mises ; yet our style is stiU fi.lched from us and your 
garrisons are still in Leith. We Lave forborne long 
enough. We mean nothing against your mistress’s 
lawful rights : but events must now take their course.” 

Brave words, could they have been resolutely acted 
out ; but it was a hard matter to carry on a war without 
declaring war, and to step out boldly in so dense a diplo- 
matic mist. 

SfUl however Spanish interference was declined, menace 
or no menace ; and Philip was left to seek his remedy 
where he could find it.® 

The siege of Leith was immediately to be pressed; and 


^ ‘ Eesponsum ad Protestationem ^ To the delight of the English 
quam Orator Begis Galliarum, no- Protestants, who could not praise 
mine sui Principis Serenissimse An- Cecil’s firmness sufficiently. The 
glise Keginse obtulit, April 15, 1560.’ most influential advocates of a Spa- 
— Tettlet, vol. ii. p. 21, &c. The nish policy were Lord Paget and Sir 
reply is very long, and I have con- John Mason. ‘The object of this 
densed it much in the translation. letter,’ wrote Lord John Grey to Cedi, 
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Chap HI the Complete departure of the French -was again demanded, 
1560 with the deposition of Mary of Lorraine from the Govem- 
ment, and the transfer of the regency to Chatelherault 
and a Council of the Lords. Cecil warned Lord Grey to 
heware of ‘ French enchantments,’ and commended him 
to his work. Elizabeth desired Norfolk to pacify the 
Scots and assure them that she had nerer thought of 
making separate terms for herself. 
iheScotB TJnfortunately the contradictions in the Queen’s Ian- 
Elizabeth, guage — ^her deliberate deceptions at one time — ^her 
iadeHberate changes of purpose at another — ^had pro- 
duced so deep a distrust in the Scots that until they saw 
Leith actually attacked they would not believe her. 
They were afraid — and perhaps justly — ^that if she 
could wrest fi^om Mary Stuart a recognition of her own 
rights, she would not insist on the poiuts which to 
them were of vital moment; and the permission to 
Monluo to go to Edinburgh neutralized the effect of 
the seeming firmness of her resolution. Maitland 
wrote to Cecil that the ‘ very talk ’ of a treaty para- 
lyzed the energy of the people. He ‘ feared more deceit 
by treaty than the worst that could otherwise fall 
out;’ and, so long as peace continued to be spoken of, 
the Scotch nobles would continue to believe that the 
Queen intended to betray them.’^ Even in the English 


^ is to make you understand the good 
opinions which godly Protestantshave 
conceived of you, in youx stout and 
wise standing for the maintenance 
of God’s cause, the defence of your 
country and the surety of your 
sovereign. God confound all Pa- 
getyan devices with Mason and all 
his fellows. Such arch-practicians 
against God. and their country were 
never hred in any country ; and be 


you well assured cousin Cecil that 
neither the' Queen’s Majesty you 
nor never an honest-minded man in 
England shall have his head on his 
shoulders if these practices may take 
place.* — Lord John Grey to Cecily 
Aprils 1560. Domestic MSS. Bolls 
House. 

^ Maitland to Cecil, April 17. — 
Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
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army itself, there were men who considered they eonld Chap hi 
best please Elizabeth by inaction — ^who were jealous of 1560 
the Scots, or opposed to the policy of supporting them. 

Sir James Crofts, who was afterwards found ‘ to hare 
gone as near the edge of treason as a man might do 
without falling into it,’ wrote that the Congregation were 
careless of England j that they would play Elizabeth false 
unless she would promise to marry the Earl of Arran; 
and that if she was prudent she would shift for her- 
self.^ The Duke of Norfolk forwarded Crofts’ letter to 
London, with copy of his own answer;® and entreated 
Cecil to procure a direct ‘forbidding of the treaty,’ 
and an immediate order to assault Leith. It was not 
so hard to win : ‘ Winter’s sailors had said that if 
they might have the spoil, they would enter it or die 
there for.’® 

It was time for something to be done. The inactivity ati^on^f 
among the leaders had already produced dangerous care- mscotiaad. 
lessness among the English troops. The Erench force 
was divided. A hundred and sixty men with seventy 


^ Crofts to Norfolk, April 26, — 
Scotch MSS* Rolls House. 

* ‘ As you, Mr. Crofts, have writ- 
ten unto me your mind concerning 
your treaty, so will I requite you 
with the like, being of a quite con- 
trary opinion unto you ; for whereas 
by your letter it doth appear that 
you think the treaty most convenable 
to us, for my part I think it most 
to be eschewed ; for we may hope for 
no long amity if either the Scots 
suffer the Queen Dowager to be Re- 
gent, or else to have any number 
of French in any ope fort there. I 
cannot induce myself to* think but 
that the French, if they have once 
footing in Scotland, will soon have 
ELIZ. I 


out of France as many as they list, 
when we neither shall nor dare help. 
The matter with delaying cannot 
amend. We shall never have the 
French at such advantage again. 

‘ Therefore, good Mr. Crofts, has- 
ten your business, which shall be far 
more honourable and surer for the 
Queen's Majesty and both the realms, 
and banish yourselves out of that 
cursed deanery of Eestalrig, which 
keeps you so long from coming into 
the camp. Let not Martigues brag 
and say the Queen^s army is come to 
besiege Restalrig.* — Norfolk to 
Crofts., April., 1560. MS. Ibid. 

^ Norfolk to Cecil. — MS. Ibid. 


o 
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Chap III -women and boys were in Inchkeitb., cut off by Winter’s 
ijso fleet from tbe mainland. Tbey bad nothing to eat but 
the fish which they oonld catch from the rocks, and 
the oysters and peri-winkles which they gathered at low 
water ; and as famine would soon compel them to sur- 
render, the Admiral would not squander valuable life in 
assaulting them. Another detached company in Black- 
ness capitulated on Easter Sunday -the 14th of April. A 
few hundreds were isolated in Dunbar. The main body, 
French and French Scots, amounting together to 4000 
men, with d’Oysel himself, Labross, and de Martigues, 
were shut up within the liaes of Leith. Though blockaded 
effectually by sea, they had gathered pro-visions which 
were calculated variously as likely to last till June, July, 
or August, and by July at latest Monluc had promised 
them relief. 

The fortifications were a mile in extent, and were 
drawn according to the best engiueering science of the 
day. There was an ample supply of heavy guns, col- 
lected gradually with a view to the campaign in Eng- 
land, and there were other military stores in abundance, 
intended for the army which d’Elbceuf had failed to 
bring over. The French part of the garrison were 
choice troops who had been seasoned in the Italian 
wars. 

The English army lay in what Norfolk .called ‘the 
accursed deanery of Ecstalrig,’ under Arthur’s Seat, and 
with Leith at a mile’s distance immediately below them. 
The siege guns were mounted as they arrived ; and shots 
at long range were exchanged from day to day ; but ia 
general, a spirit of languor had taken possession of the 
scene. The English soldiers believed that they had 
been sent to Scotland rather as a menace than for work. 
There -was little discipline among them; they lounged 
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about unarmed in tbe streets of Edinburgb ; they Chap in 
passed their time over dice and cards, ‘ calling upon God 1560 
■with nothing hut swearing.’ ^ The very neighbourhood 
of an enemy seemed to have been forgotten — so entirely 
were the commonest precautions neglected. A rough 
lesson brought them to a recoUeetion of their position. 

On the 14th of April a party of French disguised as 
women entered the English works, and walked over 
them and round them ; they killed a sentinel who had 
perhaps discovered them, and carried off his head as 
an ornament to a pinnacle of Leith church. The next ^ 
day the garrison potu'ed out in a swarm, cut up the^*^ 
pioneers in the trenches, spiked the cannon, and took 
Sir Maurice Berkeley — ^who was the first to come to the 
rescue — ^prisoner. Arthur Grey, Captain Yaughan, and 
others, each as they could collect their companies, rushed 
to the front in time to save the guns ; but the French 
would not retreat till half the English army was brought 
into the field. ‘ It was one of the hottest skirmishes 
ever seen.’ Arthur Grey, who in his haste had not 
taken time to put on his corselet, was shot through the 
shoulder ; Sir Bryan Fitzwilliam was badly wounded ; 
and the English themselves admitted a loss of a hundred 
and sixty men. 

‘ I hope,’ wrote Norfolk, in his report of the affair, 

‘ that this ■will be a lesson to them that have the charge 
there to keep their men out of Edinburgh.’ 

Close on this surprise followed letters from Elizabeth, 
ordering the more active prosecution of the siege ; and 
the discovery of Monluc’s double dealing brought the talk 
of negotiation at last to an end. Monluc had told Eliza- 
beth that it was England which he desired to satisfy. In 


’ Norfolk to Cecil, May i^.— Scotch MBS. Hoik House. 

a 2 
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Okap III Scotland, Hs only effort had been, to -work on the distrust 
ijgo of the Scots. The Queen Eegent in concert with him 
Apni offered the lords all that they could desire; she pro- 
mised to send away the French ; she would guarantee 
them liberty of conscience; she herself would soon 
cease to he an obstacle — confinement and anxiety had 
done their work upon her — 'she was sickening of the 
dropsy, and her days in this world she well knew were 
numbered ; the regency therefore would present no dif- 
ficulty ; but she insisted that they should abandon the 
Fn glish alliance; the Queen of Scots could not suffer 
her subjects to be in league with a foreign power. 

Moniuo It was to the credit of the Scots that they refiised 
these overtures. Chatelherault, Maitland, and Lord 
Ei^ftbeth. James Stuart, at the close of a long conference, consented 
only to refer the alliance to the Parliament. The 
Bishop’s temptation failed. He withdrew to Berwick; 
and the knot was then so hard drawn that it could be 
cut only by the sword.^ 

At last therefore Lord Grey was free to exert him- 
self. The treaty which had lain upon his energies like 
lead was at an end. 

On Tuesday the i6th of April 3000 additional troops 
under Sir Ealph Sadler arrived from Berwick ; a second 
siege train was landed from the ships ; the lines were 
pushed forward ‘on the east side of the town;’ and 


^ * The Bishop is gone. The par- 
ley broke up on the Article of the 
League with England, for that they 
would not revoke their hostages. 
They would have put the matter to 
the Parliament. They are gone so 
far they cannot go out of it; whereof 
I will madte my profit and will not 
fail to publish it. 1 am still lame, 


and have a leg that assuageth not 
from swelling. If any Ian his finger 
upon it, it goeth in as into butter ; 
you know there are but three days 
for the dropsy in this country.’ — 
Intercepted Letter from the Queen 
Dowager to d'Oysel, Aprils 1560. 
MS. Rolls House. 
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notwitlistaiiding incessant sallies of the French, a hat- Chap iit 
tery "was placed mthin six hundred yards of the walls. "1560 
St. Anthony’s steeple on which guns had been 
mounted was brought rapidly to the ground. Unable 
from want of numbers to enclose the whole French hnes, “ege of 

^ Leith. 


Grey threw up works at intervals along the south and 
south-west. The main body of the army moved from 
Eestalrig to the southern angle — ^virtually completing 
the blockade. Boats could stiU. creep into the harbour 
on dark or stormy nights ; but the supplies which could 
be thrown in thus were inconsiderable. When the stores 
within the walls were exhausted, d’Oysel if unrelieved 
must surrender. 

Skirmishes went on daily, in which the En gliA were 
generally successful, penetrating occasionally into the 
French defences. Grey’s spirits rose with success. He 
complained that with the exception of half a dozen 
Protestant noblemen, he could find no Soot to serve 
with him even for wages ; but the fall of the town he 
considered certain and not distant. 

Elizabeth after Monluo’s departure changed her mind 
about Edinburgh Castle, and sent word that if Grey still 
wished it, he might attempt its capture ; but the oppor- 
tunity was passed. The siege of Leith having now been 
begun in form, must be finished before anything else 
was undertaken.^ 

Day and night the English batteries flashed and roared. 
On the evening of the 30th the town was observed to be 
on fire. Fanned by a fresh breeze, the blaze rose into 
the sky, lighting up the masts and spars of Winter’s 
fleet, and throwing its red glare on the walls and chim- 
neys of Edinburgh. The English skirmishers to assist 


> Grey to Norfolk, April 30.— JlfS. iZolte flbiwe. 
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Chap III the confosioiij attacked the enemy’s lines ; and amidst 
the shouts of action and the roar of the artillery, Grey 
sat in his tent writing an exulting despatch to Norfolk. 
Kro in A third part of Leith was in ashes ere he closed his 
letter. The flames shot up again as he was writing 
the French. woi’ds, and an eager postscript added — ‘ Tet it 

bums — ^yet — ^yet.’ ^ 

The Ikenoh however rose above their difficulties with 
a spirit which was beyond praise. When day broke the 
next morning, as if to mock the hopes of the besiegers, 
there were Maypoles standing on the walls, and May 
garlands festooned above the trenches. The English 
guns tore open breaches ; but the defences rose again as 
if by magic. Elizabeth impatient of the expense believed 
that the soldiers were intentionally dilatory, and wrote 
in anger and impatience ; yet the longer Grey looked at 
the Eronch works, the less he Uked the prospect of assault- 
ing them. He preferred to trust ‘ to spade and mattock 
‘ Ms powers were far too weak should he attempt to 
storm and fail, he ‘ saw not that he should be able to 
ma Vft a second trial,’ and might be forced to raise the 
siege with dishonour. 

But the blockade though sure was slow and costly. 
Even Norfolk was inclined to think that there was a 
want either of energy or of skill. ‘ My Lord Grey’s ser- 
vice,’ he wrote to Cecil, ‘ doth consist but upon courage 
without conduct ; every man that can lead a band of 
horsemen is not fit for so great an enterprise.’ ® It was 
remembered that Grey had lost Guisnes ; and to himself 
the Duke wrote even more painfully, almost accusing 
bim of timidity — and taunting him with being delayed 


* Grey to Norfolk. — MS. Rolls House. 
» Norfolk to CecU.— JIfiS. Ibiil. 
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so long before a sandbank. Grey himself was perhaps in Chap in 
fault, yet not as Norfolk supposed ; and there were other igso 
and far worse offenders. Systematic fraud was carried on 
ia the army, particularly in Sir James Crofts’ division. 

The numbers were not what they were pretended to he : army, 
the soldiers had deserted by hundreds ; to conceal their 
carelessness, a false return was sent ia by the captains — 
and wages continued to be drawn for more than three 
thousand men who had left the camp.’^ 

A competent commander should have detected so large 
a deficiency ; but there were so many crooked influences 
at work, so many cross purposes, such shifting orders, 
such vacillation of policy, that a plain blunt soldier like 
Grey might well have been perplexed into worse mis- 
takes. 

Driven forward however by Elizabeth’s reproaches, 
and stung by Norfolk’s taunts, the general found himself 
compelled agamst his judgment to lun the risk of an 
assault. The weather had been foul, the nights wet 
cold and stormy. The English troops which were 
young and unused to exposure, had suffered heavily from 
the extended trench duty to which their numbers wore 
unequal. Even for the blockade they would now re- 
quire remforcements, while a coup de main might per- 
haps succeed and end the siege. On the 6th of May 
the batteries seemed to have broken an available open- 
ing in the works, A general storm by land and sea 
was resolved on in a council of war for the following 
morning. In the evening, after all had been settled, 

Sir Ealph Sadler, William Eirkaldy, and Crofts, went 


1 ‘ Tour Majesty is oliarged at this that your Majesty is moustroudy 
time for 8813 footmen, and there are robbed / — Report of Sir Peter Oarew^ 
not 3000 serving in tho camp; so May 28. Burleigh Papers^ vol. i. 
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Chap HI forward to examine the grotmd. It was dxisk, hut as 
1560 well as they could see the breaches were extremely 
dangerous if not wholly impracticahle. They agreed 
that the attack must he deferred ; and Sadler and Xir- 
kaldy went to their tents, leaving Crofts going as they 
supposed to Grey to report their opinion. 

Por some reason which was never known, the origiaal 
order was maintained. A thousand Scots had been 
brought in the day before by the Earl of Argyle, whom 
it was perhaps thought well to make use of before they 
scattered again ; and in the morning twilight between 
two and three, the whole English line advanced. 

On reaching the point where the breaches ought to 
have been, they found themselves encountered by a 
deep broad trench, beyond which stood a stone wall 
scarcely injured, with the approaches swept by flanking 
towers. 

ThcEngiiah Caxelcss of the works which they saw before them, the 

attempt to , , ' 

Btorm imth meu leaped into the ditches and attempted to scale, but 

and are re- or 7 

pu]sei the ladders were six feet too short. Scrambling help- 
lessly on the upright masonry, they soon found that they 
were trying an impossibility, and as they feU at the foot 
of the wall, they were overwhelmed with shot, stone, 
and blazing pitch. ‘ The Erenchmen’s harlots ’ — Scotch 
women of the town — swarmed on the battlements, load- 
ing the guns, rolling tar-barrels or carrying scalding 
water. So iU had the arrangements been made, that 
though Sir James Crofts was responsible for the assault, 
he did not himself come to time, and his division was 
not present. Eor two hours the storming party strug- 
gled desperately, at the mercy of enemies whom they 
could not reach. Some few even found their way into 
the town and persuaded themselves that if Crofts had 
done his duty they might after all have succeeded ; but 
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more probably it was a mismanaged and entirely hopeless Chap ni 
business from the first. 7^ 

The dying Mary of Lorraine bad been carried from her 
bed to tbe walls of tbe Castle to watch the fight. As the 
sun rose out of the Forth, she saw the Fugliab columns 
surge like the sea wayes against the granite ramparts, 
and like the sea wares, fall shattered into spray. 

After half the oflicers engaged had fallen, and eight 
hundred men lay dead and wounded in the trenches, the 
bugles sounded a recall and the unavailing carnage was 
ended. 

All was now panic. The Scots in Edinburgh made 
haste to wash their hands of allies of whose success they 
now despaired ; they refused even to give houseroom to 
the wounded and left them to die in the streets.^ ‘ The 
soldiers were so feared,’ that at once to check desertion 
ten days’ pay was advanced throughout the camp. At Losses of 
first the number lost was thought to be terrible, for^t^”^'^ 
the delinquent captams caught the opportunity to cover **** 
their frauds, and reported men as dead who had not 
esdsted save on the muster-roll. A few days abr nnlr the 
estimate below a thousand j yet so far from feeling equal 
to a second attempt. Grey doubted whether he could 
continue in the field, and it was even proposed to send 
the siege guns for safety on board the fleet. 

Norfolk, when the news reached Newcastle, on his 
own responsibility sent off two thousand men — ^the whole 
of his reserve — and wrote to the Court, pressing for in- 
stant reinforcements, ‘ or the matter would quail.’ One 
only comforting symptom was reported: the French 
were running short of food, and if the blockade could 
be sustained, success at last might still be hoped for. 


1 Sir George Howard to Norfolk, May 7.— JfiSf. Uolh House. 
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Grey therefore clung tenaciously to his ground, dreading 
only that he might he driven from it before assistance 
could reach him, or that the army might rebel and insist 
on a retreat. 

‘ If the French kne’w how weak we are,’ wrote Sadler, 
‘it might be dangerous to ns. Many faU sick, many 
dfdly and nightly steal away, or run from us. Those 
which remain are so wearied with watch and ward, that 
they and their captains murmur and grudge at it ; and it 
is rather to be feared that they will mutiny and leave us 
in the field, than to be hoped that any good service is 
to be looked for at their hands.’ ^ The cowardly inhu- 
manity of the Edinburgh citizens was supposed to fore- 
tell the general apostasy of the Congregation ; and the 
Begent again offered them every concession which they 
could ask, if they would rehnqui^ the English aUi- 
ance. Maitland happily supported by Lord James Stuart 
and Eutiiven, had influence enough for the present to 
keep his party true to their promises f and a day or 
two later the two thousand men sent from Newcastle 
arrived, to allay the panic and restore order and con- 
fidence. 

But how would Elizabeth endure to hear that her 
army had been defeated, that the assault which she had 
insisted on in her impatience of the expense had failed, 
that she must now either increase her force and submit 
to an indefinite protraction of the enterprise, or recede 
with dishonour upon the support of her Spanish brother- 
in-law ? 

Amidst the cross purposes and intentional falsehoods, 
with the dfficulty of distinguishing between the Queen’s 


^ Sadler to Norfolk, May it, — M8. Bolls House, 
3 Maitland to Cecil, May 14. — MS* Ibid, 
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own yiews and those expressed in letters whioli were chap ni 
•written ia her name under Cecil’s influence, her personal 1560 
opinions are throughout hard to discover. She was still 
so young, her temperament was so singular a compound 
of self-confidence and irresolution, the position itself was 
so difficult, and the opinions of her most experienced 
advisers were so -widely divided, that she must have 
yielded from the first with some reluctance to Cecil’s 
guidance. Nay there is reason to think that even before 
the defeat her mind misgave her, and that her purpose 
had required to be sustained by a restatement of the 
grounds on which the Scotch expedition had been at- 
tempted.^ 

"'i^en the bad news came, her Majesty ‘ renewed the 
opinions of Cassandra.’® ‘ God,’ -wrote Cecil to Throg- 
morton, ‘ trieth us with many difficulties. The Queen’s 
Majesty never liketh this matter of Scotland ; you know 
what hangeth thereupon — ^weak-hearted men and flat- 
terers follow that way.’® ‘ She mindeth,’ Cecil continued 
in his ordinary hand, ‘she mindeth so earnestly as 
nothing shall be spared: order is given to send both 
men, money, and artillery, with all possible speed I’ But 
he added in cipher, ‘ I have had such a torment herein 
with the Queen’s Majesty as an ague hath not in five fits 
so much abated me.’ A week later her humoTir was not 
improved. On the 2 and of May Cecil again wrote that 


^ There is a paper in the Rolls 
House, endorsed in Cecil’s hand, ‘ A 
Memorial for the Queen’s Majesty,* 
and dated the 5th of May, in which 
the arguments for the war were drawn 
out with groat power and clearness. 
•^Domesitc MSS., Eliz.,vo1. xiii. 
There was nothing in these however 
which had not been said many times 


before, and it is diiEcult to guess why 
such a memorial should have been 
required. 

2 Killigrew to Throgmorton, May 
13. — ^Forbes, vol. i. 

5 Lord Robert Dudley especially, 
who dreaded Arran’s rivalry. 

Cecil to Throgmorton, May 13 
1560. — Forbes, vol. i. 
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Chap III ‘ sh.e was SO ovil disposed to tLe matter, tliat it trouTbled 
1560 them all.’ ^ 

Tiia^H.T, Fortunately the Coimoil ‘whateyer their general policy, 
toSneto Were unanimous in determining that it "was now im- 
penevace. pQggj[|jjg recede, and that every effort must be made 
to repair the disaster. FTorfoIk, the most unwilling to 
consent to the expedition, was the loudest to insist on 
supporting it. The old Marquis of "Winchester, who was 
more than half a Catholic, concluded that ‘ worldly things 
would sometimes faU out contrary, but if quietly taken 
could be .quietly amended ; ’ it was idle to lament for 
what could not be recalled, and ‘ misfortunes should in- 
crease the Queen’s courage to apply the revenge.’® 

Lord Clinton reminded Cecil t^t ‘the French, were 
a nation of soldiers,’ who of course ‘ would stand to their 
defence for a first assault.’ Their expulsion out of Leith 
could not be effected without loss of men; and if the 
Queen was irritated, she must be told the truth. ‘ If the 
French have the upper hand iu Scotland,’ he said; ‘if 
that come to pass which Q-od defend, then aU the wars 
and plagues that ever were to this realm in our days and 
our fathers’, will be found but a fleabiting in comparison 
of the dangers and griefs that will be felt iu all good 
Englishmen’s hearts.’® 

Clinton went down to Portsmouth to hurry the re- 
serve fleet to sea. Orders were sent round the shore to 
call out the musters, trim the beacons, and draft contin- 
gents for the northern army. Ten thousand men in a 
few weeks would assemble at Newcastle, and Norfolk 
undertook to lead them in person to Edinburgh. To 

1 Cecil to Throgmorton, May 22 . Cecil, Mayi2.— Z)o7nesh’c M88, Rolls 

— ^Forbes, vol, i. House. 

2 The Miarquis of Winchester to ’Clintonto Cecil, May 12 . — M8.1b. 
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prevent disturbance at borne the ex-bisbops -were ordered chap hi 
into stricter confinement ; tbe notorious Catbolio families "7^ 
were placed imder stricter surveillance ; Sir James Crofts 
was deprived of bis command and sent to London to 
answer for bims elf ; and courage was restored in tbe 
camp. 

Better news too came from Spain. On tbe first re- 
ception of Elizabeth’s answer, Philip bad talked loudly 
of tbe necessity of sending a Spanish force into Scot- 
land ; tbe French asked for them, be said, and be bad no 
excuse for refusing. A singular story too, whether true 
or false, reached tbe ears of tbe EngHsb ambassadors : 
the Emperor’s minister at Madrid gave them warning 
that another conspiracy was on foot to murder Elizabeth 
and Lord Eobert Dudley; while to end all quarrels, 

Don Carlos was to marry a sister of the French King, 
and tbe British Isles were to be partitioned between 
France and Spain.^ 

But tbe acute and suspicious Philip could scarcely 
have conceived as yet so wild an enterprise ; and tbe 
French, although they desired tbe promise of Spanish 
assistance as something which might frighten Elizabeth, 
yet dreaded the reality as much as the English them- 
selves.® So far as Philip had a distinct intention — ^it was 
to revolutionize England; ?jnd in proposing to land an 
army in Scotland, he spoke truly when he said they 

^ Montague and Chamberlain to really welcome, 
the Queen, April 29; decipher. — ‘Kous presupposons hien que 

Spanish MSS. Molls House. vostre Majesty aurra aussi advertie 

3 ‘ Franceses ban trabajado y tra- que les Fran9oises en nuUe sorte du 
bajan por cuantas vias pueden sir- monde ont intention de traicter et 
viendosedelafama deN^ft asistencia eulz appointer effectuollement avec 
y teniendo muy poca gana do usar ladicte Royne par le moyen et inter- 
della .’ — De Quadra to the Count de cession de vostre Majestd. — jD^ Qua- 
Feria^ May 33. dra and de Glasion to Fliilip IL^ 

Even Spanish mediation was not June 7. MS. Siniancas. 
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CHA.PIII -would act as mucli against the French as for them. 

1560 The Duke of Alva angrily told the English ambassadors 
that as the Queen had made her bed, so she must lie on 
it; she had been warned ‘against innovations, either 
in religion or otherwise, to the Tnialikiug of the world 
but she would listen to no advice, and must take the 
consequence of her folly. But when Chamberlam pressed 
for his secret opinion, the Duke briefly quoted the Spanish 
proverb — ‘ If thy enemy be in water to the girdle, lend 
thy hand to help him out ; if he be in to the shoiilders, 
hold on him and keep him do-wn;’ — ^meaning, as the 
ambassador understood him, ‘If the Queen be strong 
enough to drive the French out of Scotland, let her do 
it -without asking farther counsel or aid.’ ^ 

TheSpanisii Such Uncertainty as might remain on the proceedings 
cauedfrom of the Spaniards was soon at an end. In the begin- 

tlie Nether- , ^ .r -i i rN ^ 

laads. rung of June news came that the Spanish fleet in the 
Mediterranean had been destroyed by the Turks ; and 
Philip, whose object was to restore his® ruined finances, 
recalled his army in the Netherlands to Spain, and relin- 
quished for the moment the thought of interference in 
■the British Isles. ^ 

‘ Let her Majesty proceed,’ -wrote Sir Thomas Gresham, 
‘ and her Highness will bring her subjects and the realm 
in like estimation as heretofore hath been. A God’s 
name, put to -with all the powers ye may, recover the 
name and credit that England hath had in times past, 
and that was that England had the best men of war by 
land and sea that was in all Christendom, for the which 


1 Montague and Chamberlain to million of ducats, King Philip and 
the Queen, May 1 ^.— Spanish MSS. the French King oweth each of them 

Rolls House. twenty millions / — Gresham to Sir T. 

* ‘ Where her Majesty oweth one PaT'i'y^Jmei6, — Fland&rsMSS.lUd. 
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all princes feared England. Eing Philip sends the chapHI 
Queen word that he will help the Erench Tring to suhdue ' 1560 
the Soots. They urge another way here and say that 
King Philip shall be fain to seek to her Majesty for suc- 
cour, saying that God is such a God; and they say 
openly that God hath blessed her Majesty for her reli- 
gion’s sake, and plagues all other princes for their papistry 
and idolatry.’ ^ 

Everywhere notwithstanding the defeat events wereuisuiMo. 
working in favour of England. The Guises went about mOT^cnts 
in daily fear of murder. The Cardinal of LoiTaine 
travelled in a coach mounted with falconets. Thirty 
thousand Huguenots were expected to rise in open 
rebellion, ‘ to put down the House of Guise or lose their 
lives.’ Sir Nicholas Throgmorton had dug his mine 
below the schemes of the Queen of Scots and her kins- 
men, and instead of leading a victorious army to London 
they were soon to have a struggle for existence at their 
own doors. 

No aid from France could reach the doomed garrison 
at Leith, for aU their gallantry; and as the EugliRh 
lines once more closed up, M. de Eandan came over to 
London to be joined in commission with the Eegent, 
Monluc, d’Oysel, and Labross, to make the best terms 
they could. De Eandan’s instructions were vague ; his 
powers were not openly avowed ; he was still if possible 
to cause divisions between the English and the Scots; he 
was forbidden at all hazards to recognize their alliance 
as legitimate ; engineers came in his train disguised as 
his servants, to survey the works of Berwick, and to 
assist at Leith. Yet in ease of extremity he was em- 


* Gresham to Cecil.— JfiS. RoUs House. 
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Cha^ii povered to smrender the town and agree to a peace, 
1560 reserviag only the allegiance of the Scots to the daughter 
of James the Fifth. 

On the 17th of May the Eegent wrote to d’Oysel to 
inquire how long he could hold out. The letter was 
written in cipher on the pocket-handkerchief of an ad- 
venturer who attempted to steal with it through the 
English liaes.i Failing to communicate with him thus, 
Mary of Guise professed to desire medicine from a phy- 
sician who was in Leith. She sent her application to 
Grey, and requested him to forward it. Grey held the 
letter to the fire. The invisible ink turned black, and 
the real contents appeared. He threw it into the fire, 
bidding the messenger ‘ tell his mistress that he would 
keep her counsel, but that such wares would not sell till 
a new market.’ 

S'lST’* The neutrals, seeing the English determined, began to 
Se^" perceive what the end would be, and to declare them- 
selves more decisively. The French troops were reduced 
to sixteen ounces of bread for each man daily, with a 
slice of salt salmon. The conclusion in spite of their 
victory could not be far off, and de Bandan found that 
he would be compelled to negotiate in earnest. The 
raising of troops in England was not intermitted for a 
day. The terms which could be exacted depended on the 
strength of the new army of reserve. 

As the war had been Cecil’s, Cecil was appointed com- 
missioner to end it. Cecil, Sadler, Wotton, Sir Henry 
Percy, and Sir Peter Carew were chosen to meet de 
Eandan and the Bishop of Valence at Newcastle; if the 
French ministers required the assistance of the Eegent 
and d’Oysel, they were to go on in a body to Edinburgh. 


^ Intercepted Letter of the Queen Regent. — MS* Scotland^ Eliz. 
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Eeluctant to leave London, yet nnable to refuse, Cecil Chap ni 
accepted Ms nomination with painful misgiving. Had 1560 
he felt sure of Elizabeth, he wonld have gone with confi- 
dence, knowing that no one conld do better than he what 
the Queen’s service required. As it was, ‘ the journey,’ 
he said, ‘ appeared to Mm very strange.’ ‘ He feared the 
success, because the Queen’s Majesty was so evil dis- 
posed.’ ‘ His Mends in the Council thought it conve- 
Ment that he should go;’ Ms Mends abroad ‘thought 
that he was betrayed to be sent from the Queen’s side.’ 

He was obliged to warn Throgmorton ‘ to write circum- 
spectly, for how he should be judged of in Ms absence he 
knew not;’^ while Sir Henry Eilligrew wrote that ‘the 
worst interpretation was placed on Cecil’s departure;’ 
Pembroke, Cliaton, and Norfolk were true to Mm, but 
‘ other Mends he had none ;’ ‘ I know,’ KiUigrew added 
significantly, ‘ I know that none can love their country 
better than Mr. Cecil: I would the Queen’s Majesty 
could love it so well.’® 

The management of the treaty, and the responsibility 
of the treaty alike were left to him. The defeat still 
■ weighed upon the court and the courtiers. In one of 
many ways, the object for wMch he was contending was 
expected to be snatched from him, and his disgrace would 
follow on his failure. 

The conditions wMeh he intended to demand were 
limited to the points wMch Elizabeth’s safety required. 

The English and French troops alike should withdraw 
from Scotland: a handful of French jnight remain,. 

• -but no more. He meant to ask for the restoration 
of Calais, on the plea that the treaty of Cambray had 


^ Cecil to Throgmorton, May 22 and May 27.—F0BBBS, vol. i. 
* Killigrew to Throgmorton, May 28. — Ibid. 

ELIZ. I B 
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Chap HI been broken ; but he did not mean to insist upon it. He 
would require the Queen of Soots to relinquish the arms 
of THTi glpTidj and to signify formally that she abandoned 

cmditionB her pretensions to Elizabeth’s throne ; yet even here he 
was so ausious to secure the essentials of peace that he 
would content himself with something general and 
vague. The government of Scotland might be settled 
between the Erenoh and the Scots; with that he did 
not propose to interfere ; but he should require the tTing 
and Queen of Eranoe, as an absolute condition of the 
treaty, to promise liberty of conscience to their subjects.^ 
Liberty of conscience would foUow necessarily on the 
departure of the French army. 

To secure these objects, Cecil, sick at heart for what 
might happen in Ms absence, set out on the 30th of May 
for the north. One more article he was prepared to 
require, wMch would be the hardest of all to extort. He 
would agree to no treaty in wMch the alliance between 
England and the Lords of the Congregation should not 
in some form or other .be recognized ; while de Bandan 
privately assured de Quadra that sooner than admit the 
right of their subjects to make a league with a foreign 
prince, Ms master and mistress would lose Scotland 
altogether.’® The French would make any concession 
however extravagant to the Soots themselves, if they 
could separate them from the English, and save their 


1 In the first draft of ‘ the articles treaty .’ — Instructions to Sir William 

to be demanded,’ ‘ The Englidi,* it Cecil Scotch MSS. Eliz., Rolls 
was said, ^ shall intercede with the Souse. Though the articles are in 

Erench to grant liberty of conscience the form of instructions, they appear 

in Scotland, and suspend the actionof to have been determined by Cecil 
the laws.’ Cedi altered this in his himself from the changes which he 
own hand into — felt himself authorized to introduce 

^ The English Commissioners shall into them, 
press for liberty of conscience; and if ® De Quadra to Philip, June 7. — 
it is refused, they sh«dl break off the MS. Simancas. 
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Queen from the ignominy of admitting Elizabeth to a chap hi 
share in her subjects’ allegiance. ' 1560 

No sooner -was Cecil gone than the influences ■which 
he most dreaded "were brought to hear upon Elizabeth. 
Incessantly on the watch to assail her in her weaker DeQnadia 
moments, the smooth-tongued de Quadra was charged Ei^eth 
with a message to her from the Pope. It had been re- 
solved at a meeting of the Cardinals to treat her errors 
with paternal kindness, instead of letters of interdict 
and excommunication to send the Abbot of St. Sa'vd.our’s 
who had been one of Pole’s chaplains, to confer with her ; 
and de Quadra was commissioned to win a promise from 
her to receive him. How the message was accepted, 
with much else on the Queen’s general humour, the am- 
bassador tells for himself. 

DE QDADBA TO THE BISHOP OE ABBAS. ^ 

London^ June 3. 

‘The commissioners are gone. The Queen expects 
that the French cannot relieve Leith, and that famine 
will force the garrison to surrender. The French on 
their side are as confldent as she. They believe that 
they can make terms with the insurgents, and go on ■with 
their other projects. For myself I think the chances are 
with the French ; the garrison I know is in difficulties ; 
hut they ■wUl have leisure to arrange their quarrel 
with the Soots, and ■will offer them separate conditions 
which they will accept. It is in fear of this that Cecil 
has been sent. I spoke to the Queen two days ago, and 
she could not conceal her uneasiness from me. She was 
neither so hitter nor so suspicious as I have lately found 
her. If she succeed in her •wild projects of embroiling us 


R 2 


^ MS, ^mancas. 
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Chap in -with. France, and of making one monaroliy out of this 

ske desires to keep on terms "with onr King, who if her 
Catholic subjects rebel, may be able to pacify them for 
her. 

‘ These last she is arresting right and left. I told her 
she was treating them cruelly and wickedly. She said 
they were conspiring to make a revolution : she could 
show me proofs of it; and those who had appeared the 
most sanctified were the worst. 

‘It has become too plain that neither menace can 
terrify her nor kindness win her confidence. I employ 
a tone with her therefore in which I can point out her 
mistakes, and show her the mischief which may rise from 
her chimerical policy, without driving her into a passion. 
I do not blame her : I lay the fault on her advisers. 
I have told her that at the beginning of her reign she 
ought to have strengthened herself with a prudent mar- 
riage ; she should have looked for alliances abroad, she 
should have attended to her revenues, and have engaged 
officers to train her subjects in the art of war. 

‘ She thought I was alluding to that first great offer 
of ours which she refused. She said she was well aware 
of the greatness of the King our sovereign ; the world 
had not another such match to offer ; but she had no 
wish to marry — she hated the thought of it; her 
greatest happiness would be to live and die a virgin. 
As to the Archduke, she had given the Count Helfe- 
steyn an answer with which he ought to have been 
satisfied; and the person in fault in this matter was 
the old gentleman,^ who would not let his son come to 
England. 


island, she will care nothing for us ; but in case she fail 


^ ‘ Aquel viejo ’ — ^meaning the Emperor. 
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‘ I told lier she must be perfectly aware that I could Oha-p nr 
not belieye that. I knew too much about the Earl of 
Arran and her scheme for the union of the realms. 

‘ She pretended to be very angry, and protested that 
she had no intentions of the kind. 

‘ Speakmg of the war, I said she had been wrong in 
quarrelling with the Erench ; she knew that she might 
have perfect confidence in his Majesty ; and his Majesty 
— as M. de Glasion had told her — was ready to send 
troops of his own to Scotland, to spare her every reason 
for alarm. The Scots were a miserable bankrupt people, 
engaged in a scandalous rebellion, and inveterately hos- 
tile to England. 

‘ We talked long. I silenced her ; but she remained 
unconvinced and unchanged. At last she said the past 
could not be cured. 

‘ Her object in pressing matters to extremity has been 
to divide us from France. If she fail, she leaves a door 
open to recover her seat and her stirrups with the help 
of his Majesty. She is now aware that she cannot light 
up a continental war again ; but she still hopes to expel 
the French from the island, and to unite the realms; 
and till she is undeceived on this point also, she will 
never confess the truth. Her conviction is that the 
Low Countries will not endure to be at war with Eng- 
land, and that his Majesty for his own sake will be 
forced to continue her Mend. 

‘ Leaving those matters we talked of the mission of 
the Abbot of St. Saviour’s from the Pope. She seemed 
surprised, and remembering the humour of the Catholics 
even alarmed." 

‘ I said his Holiness being a wise prince and a loving 
father to all his children j could have no object save to 
give her paternal admonition and advice. I thought 
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perhaps the mission had originated in a suggestion of 
the TTing our sovereign, who always hoped that a woman 
so gifted and so wise would find a way to reunite her 
subjects with the Universal OathoUc Church. Bis Ma- 
jesty I knew had expressed this conviction to the Pope, 
to obviate the designs of the French; and the Pope 
perhaps wished to ascertain her real feeMngs. 

‘ She was evidently pleased ; she was afraid that his 
Majesty had withdrawn his support fr?om her at Eome, 
and a declaration of the Pope against her at this 
moment, she knows would be most unseasonable. For 
this reason she went on to tell me that she was as good 
a Catholic as I was. She called God to witness that her 
belief was the belief of all Catholics in the realm. 

‘ I said that if this was true she had done wrong in 
dissembling against her conscience on a question of so 
vast importance. She had committed a crime against her 
poor subjects, who had been led by her example to desert 
their religion. Her very honour was touched by it. 

‘ She replied that she had been compelled at the time 
to act as she did, and that if I knew how she had been 
driven to it she was sure I should excuse her. 

‘ I said nothing could excuse her ; or if circumstances 
were conceivable which might palliate such conduct, they 
had not existed in her case. As the realm stood when 
she succeeded to the crown, she might have kept religion 
as her sister left it, with far less trouble and danger 
to herself.^ 


’ ‘Consoldse mucho ^ esto, porque 
cierto ella temia qiie sa Magd hubiese 
alzado la mano de su protecdonen 
Roma, y sabe que le Tendria muy a 
mala sazon ciialquieradeclaracioii que 
el Papa hiciese en sn negocio 


y con este placer vind a decirme que 
era tan Catolica como yo, y que hacia 
a Dios testigo de que lo que ella creia 
no era diferente de lo que todos los 
Catolicos de su Reyno creian. 

*Dijela que como dlsimulaba en 
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‘ In the end I pretended to believe what she said ; Chap m 
and I made much of it, that she might find a difficulty ,^5^ 
hereafter iu extricating herself from her words, which 
assuredly she will try to do when her present alarms are 
over. 

‘ I brought her to say that the nuncio which the Pope 
was sending should be welcome, and that it should not 
be her fault if the Church was not united again. 

‘If I had pressed for a more distinct promise, I 
believe she would have given it ; but her words are not 
her ihoughts. I am as convinced as ever that her real 
intentions are what I have before described them ; but I 
am astonished at the effrontery with which, on such 
grave subjects, she will say whatever is convenient for 
the moment. 

‘ After all however she is a woman and inconstant ; 
and she may one day be compelled to do what now she 
pretends to be willing to do. 

‘ I affected to believe her and even to appear in some 
degree satisfied with her. Had I shown her that I saw 
through her, I should have driven her to animosity and 
obstinacy. We parted bettor friends than usual. It is 
idle to threaten ; I may not go beyond my commission ; 
and by keeping up appearances with her however false, 
and by pretending to be her friend, I am able to tell her 


cosa desta csdidad contra su concien- 
cia y contra la de los pobres subditos 
que por sn ejemplo dejaban la religion 
verdadera y contra su honor proprio 
que padeceria grandemente haciendo 
mudanzas en cosa en que no se sufria 
hacerla la menor del mundo. 

^ Eespondidme que era forzada ad 
tempus, y que yo supiese lo que a 
esto le habia forzado quo sabiaquela 


tendria por escusada. 

‘ Dijele que yo sabia bien que nin- 
guna cosa podria escusarle en tan 
importante negocio, pero queaunque 
pudiese escusarse yo sabia que el 
estado de las cosas de este Eeyno era 
tal que con mucho menos peligro y 
trabajo pudiera conservar la religion 
que hall6 en el tieinpo que murid su 
hermana.’ 
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Chap m things ■which she does not know, and which her ministers 
1560 keep concealed from her. Tour Grace in this will not 
disapproye my conduct.’^ 

Was Elizabeth, as de Quadra supposed, simply a 
practised diplomatist? was she, a young woman of 
twenty-seven, already so careless of truth, so s kill ed in 
the artifices of state-craft ? In the crooked policy of the 
last twelve months she had been compelled often to 
equivocate, and sometimes deliberately to lie. Yet the 
language of Cecil and Eilligrew pointed rather to some 
uncertainty in herself — ^to some infirmity of purpose in 
a mind but half made up. A Protestant, in the sense 
that Cecil was a Protestant, Elizabeth never to tifie last 
became. It is more natural to believe that she had 
many hTimours, many partially-formed views, by which 
she allowed herself in turn to be influenced. 

To return to the northern commission. 

Before Cecil reached Newcastle, the engineers had been 
discovered in de Eandan’s train,® Papal emissaries were 
reported to be busy in the families of the Scotch nobles. 
The women as usual were on the side of conservatism 
romance and the Catholie faith; and Eandolph -wrote 
that ‘ too many of the lords kept their promises only so 
far as their wives would have them.’ ® The most cheering 
feature was the increasing famine in the Leith garrison. 
Sir Henry Percy had been able to tell Norfolk on the 
6th of June, that d’Oysel finding that no help could 
reach him from Erance and that a second English army 
was ready to advance, had admitted that he must be 


1 De Quadra to the Bishop of Arras, June 3. — Simmcas, 
3 Cecil to Norfolk, June 4. — MS. Rolls House, 

MS. Ibid. 
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OTerpovered, and had expressed a wish to treat with Chap in 
Percy rather than ‘taste the cruelty of Lord Grey.’^ 1560 
There was as yet no actual starvation ‘ except among 
the superfluous people;’® but famine was in the town 
with fever in its rear, and it was advancing. 

The first conference at Newcastle resulted only in an 
adjournment to Edinburgh. Before the commissioners 
were over the Border, the French party had lost for ever 
their presiding spirit. 

Shut up in Edinburgh castle, cut off from her friends 
and haK a prisoner under the cold neutrality of Erskine, 
the mother of Mary Queen of Scots had sunk from day 
to day, her body swollen with dropsy, the visible shadow 
of death fast closing over her; yet to the last going 
through her daily work with the same cheerfol resolu- 
tion, cool, clear and dauntless as became a daughter of 
the House of Guise. 

Her position was forlorn and even tragic ; religion 
had not many consolations for her; her confessor 
was an abandoned debauchee, whose ministrations must 
have been a mockery, and it was over late to learn a 
new creed. But she came of a race who could bear the 
goods and ills of fortune with an even pulse, nor was 
she a person at any time to believe that much depended 
on nice precision of opinion. In May she had seemed 
better; at the beginning of June the worst symptoms 
returned. On the 6th she was reported ‘ very ill ,and 
like to die.’ On the 8th she sent for Chatelherault and 
Lord James Stuart ; her hands and feet were then grow- 


^ Percy to IJ'orfolk, June 6, — MS, land; and d’Oysel miglit hope to 

Rolls House, Possibly however, this make a party in the English army. 

too was ‘ practice.’ Percy might be * Cecil to the Council, June 8. 

suspected of sharing the opinions of Bujrleigh Papers^ vol. i. 
his brother, the Earl of Northumber- 
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CHAvra cold ; she knew that she was dying, and though 
1^60 scarcely able to speak she said she was sorry for Scot- 
““ land and sorry for her own share in Scotland’s suffer- 
and ings. ‘ Her mind ’ seemed ‘ well disposed to God.’ Lord 
Majyof James whose earnest Calvinism made him anxious for 
her fate asked if he might send for "Willock the preacher 
— ^Knox’s colleague in Edinburgh. She made no objec- 
tion, and Eandolph in a letter to Norfolk said that 
"Willock at the moment when he was writing was at the 
Queen’s bedside.^ She heard him probably with but a 
languid sense of what he said, for her mind was wander- 
ing ; she received the last sacraments as a Catholic, and 
desired the two noblemen not to leave her while she 
breathed; at midnight, between the loth and iith of 
June, she died. 

So ended Mary of Lorraine, once Mary Duchesse de 
Longueville, the wittiest brightest fairest ornament of 
the Court of Francis the First, whom Henry the Eighth 
had desired as a bride ; now closing thus her nineteen 
years of widowhood and exile in the land of tbe 
stranger. 

To her had been committed the hopeless task of fight- 
ing the Eeformation and holding together the friends of 
France, at a time when another destiny was marked out 
for Scotland, and the alliance with France was perishing 
to revive no more. From Solway Moss to the siege of 
Leith her retrospect was a strange one — ^her child’s 


' Knox may be pardoned the tri- 
umph with which he describes the 
scene : — * Quhowsoever it was, Christ 
Jesus got na small victorie over sich 
an ennemy. For albeit before sche 
had avowit that in despyte of all 
Scotland thepreacherisof Jesus Christ 


sould ather die or be banischeit the 
realm, yet was sche constraineit to 
heir ane of the principell ministeris 
within the realm, and to approve the 
chief heid of our religion.’ — Kkox, 
History.^ vol. ii. p. 71. 
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birth and her husband’s death ; the harrying of Scotland Chap in 
by Henry’s armies ; the mnrdm* of Beton, and the vain 
carnage of Pinkie Oleugh — ^through it all she had clung 
fast to the helm — ^tempest-tossed yet ■with firm front 
and heart undaunted ; and now at length her cause Hte 
herself was in its death-throes. 

Her body remained in the castle — ^to be carried back 
to Prance when opportunity allowed ; and was treated 
meanwhile ■with decorous though Puritan solemnity.^ 

With her the worst enemy of England was gone ; and 
the chance if chance there had been of prevailing on the 
Scotch nobles to make a separate peace ■with Prance had 
departed -with her. The news gave increased resolution 
to the English Council. A letter followed Cecil on the 
15th, telling him that if de Eandan and Monluc took 
advantage of the Queen’s death and pretended inability 
to proceed, he might ‘ let them go ’ and ‘ take order for 
as ■vigorous a use of force as might be ; ’ ‘ her Majesty 
being determined to- go through with expelling the 
Prenoh without longer delay.’ 

The commissioners on both sides reached Edinburgh poof®®*”® 

^ between, the 

on the 1 6th. There had been no fighting since the^^^JK^^ 
failure of the 7th of May ; but the blockade had been pommis- 
sustained rigidly by sea and land. On the i8th an 
intercepted letter from de Eandan to d’Oysol informed 
Cecil that no relief could be sent from France before 
August at the soonest. De Eandan said he intended to 
agree to ■withdraw all the French except a few at 
Dunbar and Inchkeith ; but he was instructed to agree 


^ ‘ I saw the Dowager’s corpse in a solemnities fit for such a personage, 
bed, covered with a fair white sheet, save such as savour rather of super- 
the tester of black satin, and the bed stition than of Christian piety.’— 
hanged to the ground with the same. Randolph to Killigrew^ Juno 20. 
It is determined she shall have aU Scotch MSS, Rolls House, 
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to no danse by which the Queen of Soots should abandon 
her olaini on the English Crown. He might promise 
that the King of France would use his influence to in- 
duce her to relinquish the arms and style, but his com- 
mission went no farther.^ 

Cecil was thus in possession of two valuable secrets, 
and knew for what he was to look and how far he might 
dare to insist. Meantime there had been a general re- 
form of the army ; the strutting in gay dresses had been 
a vice of the English officers ; ‘ some oaptaias carried 
twenty, some forty soldiers in their hose.’ Extravagance 
had led to fraud, and fraud to worse mischiefs. Sir Peter 
Carew had come from London with summary power fi’om 
the Queen to punish delinquents and to set crooked 
things straight. With Carew’s assistance discipline had 
been restored, and the troops were reported to be ‘ doing 
truly and worthily like good men of wax.’® Of Lord 
Grey, Winter, and Kandolph, Cecil could not speak in 
too high praise : ‘ My Lord Grey,’ he said, ‘ is a noble, 
valiant, painful and careful gentleman ; Eandolph worth 
more than I fear our time will well consider, and no 
poolar nor robber. Of Mr. Winter aU men speak so well 
I need not mention him.’® 

• Horfolk with the army of reserve reported himself 
from Berwick as ready to come forward shoTild the 
French prove intractable. It was evident that embar- 
rassed at home and in dread of Philip, the French G-o- 


1 Bedpher of an intercepted letter dresses. ‘ Your Majesty,’ he said, 

to M. d’Oysel, June i8 . — Scotch ‘will think me a great enemy to 

MSS. Rolls House. sumptuous apparel, that neither can 

2 Report of Sir Peter Carew. — spare my speech at it in London nor 

PoRBBS, vol. i. Cecil to the Queen, in Edinburgh.’ 

June Ip. — MS. Rolls Ho^ise. Cecil * Ibid, 
had an especial aversion to the hue 
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vemment did not mean to declare war. De Eandan’s Chap m 
solitary hope was of working upon the Soots. i5«o 

The Scots themselves felt their advantage and were 
molmed to make the most of it. 

‘ Although,’ wrote Cecil, ‘ the lords of Scotland^ hate 
the French and he devoted to England, yet some he 
for one respect and some for another. Many questions 
he moved to me whereunto I cannot answer. As for 
making a peace here, I think we may sooner do it than 
the Scots would have it.’ 

The Soots desired to have the benefit of both con- 
nexions ; they wished to keep the pensions and lands 
which many of them held in France ; they desired to use 
the assistance of England to insist on points which the 
English themselves most desired to see abandoned ; they 
were impatient for the conclusion of the Arran marriage 
on which Elizabeth had been ominously reserved. From 
Maitland, Argyle, and Lord James, Cecil derived his 
most real help. Maitland, he said, ‘was disposed to 
work all the minds of the nobility to allow anything 
which the Queen of England might determine.’ Mait- 
land was ‘most in credit for his wit’ of any in Scot- 
land, and ‘almost alone sustained the whole burden 
of Government.’ ‘ Next him was Lord James, not un- 
like neither in person nor qualities to be a king’s som’ 

‘ Argyle was a goodly gentleman universally honoured 
of all Scotland.’® 

The conference opened on the 17th. An armistice 
was allowed for a week ; and the armies had leisure to 
exchange courtesies. The French and En glidi officers 
met at a sort of picnic on Leith sands, ‘each bringing 

‘ Cedi to the Queen, July 19. — MS. BoUs House. 

2 Cecil to the Queen. — MS. Ibid. 
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Chap iti witii him such 'victuals as he had in store. Prom Grey’s 
,560 camp came hams, capons, chickens, wine and beer. The 
French produced a solitary fovl, a piece of baked horse, 
Ldth Bands and six delicately-roasted rats; the last, they said, -was 
Sit the best fresh meat in the to'wn, hut of that they had 
ahimdance.^ 

The Gospel also became fashionable "with the improve- 
ment in its chances of success. The Scots had adopted 
the Genevan ‘ discipline.’ Many persons confessed their 
sins before the Congi-egation at sermon time in Cecil’s 
presence, and La'dy Stenhouse the mistress of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s and the mother of his children 
■was ordered to do penance on the following Sunday.® 
Among the first difficulties in the conference were the 
extravagant pJretensions of the preachers, to whom mere 
toleration seemed now utterly iuadequate. Had it not 
been for Maitland ‘ whose credit and capacity was worth 
any six others,’ ‘ their folly would have hazarded all.’ ® 
general however the French conceded everythmg 
which the Congregation demanded. It was agreed that 
the Soots. « they might remain iu their religion, as a thing the 
French dared not meddle -withal.’ Of the whole French 
army fibPty soldiers only would remain at Inchkeith and 
fifty at Dunbar ; the number was not to he increased ; 
they were to he ‘answerable to the justice of Scot- 
land;’ and should he withdrawn whoUy if^the Scotch 
Parliament on its next meeting should so desire. All 
seemed going well. In his anxiety for peace and his 
uncertainty how far he would be supported at home, 
Cecil had been even inclined to pass lightly over the 


1 Kandolph to Killigrew, June 22. — MS, Rolls House, 
s Ibid. 

3 Cecil to Norfolk, June 25 . — Hatfield MSS, 
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more difB.cxilt points of the treaty with the Soots, and Chap hi 
the title to the English Crown. Calais had not been so "Tjfo 
much as mentioned ; and peace was on the poiut of conclu- 
sion when a difficulty arose from an unexpected quarter. 

Elizabeth, fin<bTig her Cassandra prophecies unfulfilled, 
had passed to an extremity of confidence. Encouraged 
by ‘ the rugged state of the French and their little power 
to annoy her,’ ^ she desired to obtain some more substan- 
tial advantage from her outlay than Cecil had been pre- 
pared to demand. She had relinquished in her heart — 
if she had ever seriously entertained — ^the thought of 
marrying Arran and uniting England and Scotland ; and 
she had therefore to look to indemnify herself in another 
quarter. Cecil had expressed his belief ‘ that if she had 
money to carry on the war for a year, she might so abase 
France as her posterity to the third generation might 
live quietly.’ ® She had suddenly discovered that she 
was both ready and willing. She sent orders to Cecil 
to exact a literal and formal admission of her right to 
make a treaty with the Scots ; she required the Queen of 
Soots not only to engage to abandon her claim on the 
En gli sh Crown, but to signify to all the world by a for- 
mal act and proclamation, that she withdrew her preten- 
sions ; and further, she insisted that the treaty of Cambray 
was void, and that her right to Calais and to the old 
debt of the half-million crowns should be referred to the 
arbitration of the King of Spain.® 

The ‘ new matter ’ put aU iu a hazard. A day or two 
later the Queen in a second letter demanded further that 
a clause should be added to the treaty, which the Scotch 
nobles should sign, binding themselves as parties for 

* Sir T. Parry to Cecil, June an. — M.S. BoUs House. 

8 Cecil to the Queen, June xp. — M8. Ibid. 

“ Elizabeth to Cecil, June 36. — M8> Ibid, 
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Chap HI -wliom their sovereign’s signature did not wholly suffice, 
— ^to see its conditions fulfilled. If the IVench refused 
to consent the conference was to cease, and Norfolk 
should advance from Berwick and ‘set on in God’s 
name.’ ^ 

A survey of Leith had convinced Cecil that unless 
the Erench troops mutinied the capture of it would still 
be expensive and bloody. The garrison was not yet at 
its last extremity ; the salmon were coming in from the 
sea, and were caught in numbers with boats and nets 
in the mouth of the harbour. Arrows were shot over 
the walls with notes attached to them telling the French 
troops that they were to be sacrificed, in the hope that 
with ‘ this practice ’ ‘ the town might be rendered.’ Tet 
even a bare surrender Cecil hardly desired, feeling that if 
Leith feU without conditions, the pride of France would 
be touched too deeply and peace would be made im- 
possible.® 

The French commissioners had evidently reached the 
extent of the concessions which they were prepared to 
make. They would grant everything which the Scots 
asked for; they would yield nothing to the English. 
When Cecil in obedience to Elizabeth’s orders brought 
ismBm^up his demand for Calais, de Eandan refused to entertain 
r^Mtion it. ‘Bather than the house of Guise would deliver 

of CalfliSi 

Calais,’ he said, ‘in minority of the King, being a 
conquest of theirs, they would suffer all those in the 
town to perish.’ Neither he nor Monluc ‘ durst so much 
as enter into speech thereof, for fear of the loss of their 
heads.’ ® 

On ‘the arms and style,’ they were at first equally 

^ Elizabeth to Cecil, June 28. — MB. Rolls House. 

^ Cecil to Norfolk, J^une 28 . — JHatfield MSB. 

^ Cecil to the Queen, July 2. — MS. Bolls House. 


1560 

uime 
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unwilling to give "way. Cecil offered ‘ to spend his Chap iir 
blood in the quarrel upon any that would deny Queen " i j«o 
Elizabeth’s right.’ At length, ‘after vehemency and 
some threatening,’ de Eandan consented ‘to have it 
confessed in words that the realms of England and 
Ireland of right appertained to her Majesty.” But 
the league between England and the Scotch nobles, the 
French commissioners positively and decisively refused 
to recognize by word or deed. They said that they had 
‘ special instructions which they could not disobey, not 
to mi-g matters of Scotland and England in one treaty, 
or dishonour theh master with noting that he was forced 
by the Queen of England to observe anything towards 
his own subjects.’ Cecil said that it might stand as ‘ a 
separate engagement;’ but ‘his travail was in vain;’ 
while Elizabeth’s letter to himself left him no discretion. 

The French could not yield a point which they were dis- 
tinctly directed not to yield ; and ‘ utterly against his 
will CeoH was forced to break off, and commit the matter 
to God.’ The importance of the question to the Queen 
of Scots can be easily understood ; the right of the Scotch 
nobles to make a treaty with the Queen of England was 
the first step in the transfer of their allegiance ; while if 
the treaty was concluded without it, ‘ the French,’ Cecil 
said, ‘ would soon find ground to quarrel again with the 
Soots ;’ by avoiding the mistake of resuming prematurely 
the arms of England, they would leave Elizabeth without 
a pretext for iaterfering a second time ; and if the Scots 
were left without support, the friends of France among 
them would recover their ascendency.® 


1 The confession thus extorted is in spectent et pertineant .’ — Treaty of 
the clause beginning ‘Cum Eegna Edinburgh, Kymeu, vol.xv. p. 594. 
Anglise et Hibemise ad dictam sere- ® Cecil to the Queen, July 2. — 
nissimam Dominam Elizabetham jure Scotch MSS, JRolls JEouse. 

ELIZ. I. S 
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Chap III 


1560 

July 


The diffi- 
culty is at 
last ar- 
ranged. 


The Treaty 
of Edin- 
burgh. 


The eommissioners separated, and Cecil most unmll- 
ingly was about to direct the advance of Norfolk and 
the second army ; a letter to the Court announcing the 
failure of the conference was written and sealed ; when 
‘ perplexed with the lack of peace ’ he sent a message to 
Monluc, which brought Cecil and the Bishop of Yalence 
together again by themselves. 

Both had been anxious for an arrangement; both 
were disappointed at their ill success. A vague clause 
was suggested by which the King and Queen of Prance 
might promise Elizabeth to fulfil their engagements with 
the Scots.’^ It did not amount to a stipulation ; it was 
not literally covered by the prohibitory order of the 
French Court ; yet it recognized in Elizabeth the shadow 
of a right to interfere if those engagements were broken. 
Be Eandan consented, Cecil was satisfied, peace was 
concluded, and the treaty of Edinburgh was drawn and 
signed. 

The substance of it was generally this : — ^The Scots 
obtained a general amnesty, the removal of the French 
army, with a promise that it should never return, the 
limitation of the ofB.cers of state to their own people, 
and a Government by a council of twelve noblemen, 
seven of whom were to be named bythe Queen, and 
five by the Estates. Nothing special was said of re- 
ligion ; but it was left to be settled between the Queen 
of Scots and her own Parliament. The Scottish nobles 
were permitted to retain the pensions and estates which 
they held under the French Crown. 

England obtained an admission of Elizabeth’s right to 
her Crown, a vague and partial sanction of her relations 


^ The clause begioning * Cum Deo optimo Maximo,’ &c . — Treaty of Edin- 
'burgh. Rymer, vol. xv. p. 595. 
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mtli the Queen of Scots’ subjects, and the disappearance Chap iti 
for ever of the threatening army of invasion on the 
northern Border. 

The names of the commissioners were affixed on the 
6 th of July. It was but just in time. On the 7 th 
another letter arrived from Elizabeth; she was exas- 
perated at the success with which the Scots were securing 
their own interests, and at the small profit which in 
return for so much money spent she was likely to receive 
for herself. If peace was concluded, she said, it need 
not be disturbed again; if there was still time, — ‘ the 
Soots could not serve Grod and Mammon,’ — Cecil mustvreshor. 
teU them that they must be content to part with their 
livings and pensions in France, which would breed 
troubles; while for herself he was to stand to his de- 
mand for the restitution of Calais and the payment of 
the half-million crowns, as an indemnity for the usur- 
pation of the arms.^ 

The public letter was accompanied by another in 
cipher addressed to Cecil. It is lost ; but Cecil’s answer 
to it remains, to show the flight which Elizabeth’s am- 
bition was now ready to venture. 

sm WILLIAM CECIL TO THE QUEEN’S MAJESTY. 

Edinburgh^ July p. 

‘ It may please your Majesty ; the sight of your most 
gracious letter written with your own blessed hands, 
before I had deciphered it, raised me up in such height 
of comfort that after I perceived the sense thereof my 
fall was greater into the deep dungeon of sorrow than 
ever I thought any letter of your Majesty’s should have 
thrown me. 

1 Elizabeth to Cecil and Wotton, Jnlj 9. — ^Bueleiuh Papers, vol. i. 

s 2 
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CHipra ‘And yet after a season gathering my astonished 
spirits together, I am risen into this opinion and comfort 
of your Majesty’s accustomed goodness towards me, and 
of my own clearness of mind and soul, that when it shall 
appear by our letters sent from hence the 6th of this 
month how far we were proceeded, and that also it 
sbflll be well weighed in all parts how honourable and 
necessary this peace is, and how it could not be made 
any other way, your Majesty will not only take and 
allow OUT doings, but will think it a good luck that we 
had not these your letters before our conclusion ; for so 
had no peace at all been gotten. Por breaking off upon 
the matter of Calais, the French ambassadors would have 
departed and my Lord of Norfolk should have entered ; 
whereupon must within ten days have happened one of 
these three things — either the loss of the town, and a 
perpetual dishonour of the realm — or a winning of it by 
assault to the effnsion of a great deal of Christian blood 
— or a taking of it by composition — ^by any of which 
three ways wars still should have remained ; and then by 
what means Calais could have been obtained I see not ; 
nor by what means this manner of peace would have 
hereafter been obtained, I neither see nor can consider. 

‘As for the message brought by Tremayne,^ God 
forbid that your Majesty should enter into that bottom- 
less pit of expense of your force and treasure, within the 
French King’s own mainland — ^heing that manner of 
war to you more troublesome and dangerous than this 
of the I^ench King here in Scotland ; and yet this is 
his advantage, that the obedience of this is due to his 


^ There were two Tremayncs, one messages between the Prince of 
of whom was with the army at Leith. Gond^, the Admiral Ch&tillon, and 
Both had been employed in carrying Elizabeth, 
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wife and cannot be lost ; and there yonr Majesty should Chap hi 
have no more to farther you hut a devotion popular 
upon opinions of religion; wherein the French King 
rather than lose that country, would not stick to incline 
to his people’s request, and so your Majesty’s purpose 
could not then last. 

‘Indeed this I could and meant always to have 
allowed, that if ye could not come to a reasonable ac- 
cord with France, but that they would continue wars, 
then your Majesty should have entertained that matter 
of Brittany and Normandy — ^to have therewith offended 
and annoyed the French King. But as to have taken 
and kept any piece there, experience of Boulogne being 
in sight of Dover teacheth us what to do ; and when I 
consider that for chai’ges neither is Portsmouth your 
own haven fortified, neither the town of Berwick — ^most 
necessary of aU others — ^finished; I should think it 
strange to take Brest or any other town in those parts, 
to keep longer than of necessity the French would main- 
tain wars against your Majesty ; which being now ceased, 
and to your great honour, I think it a happy mishap 
that your Majesty’s letter came not before our conclu- 
sion. In which my opinion I most humbly beseech 
your Majesty to pardon me, submitting myself to your 
Majesty’s reformation as becometh me.’ ^ 

It is plain that some communication had been made 
to Elizabeth by the Huguenot leaders of France ; some 
offer to put her in possession, in return for her assist- 
ance, of a towii or towns on the coast of Normandy or 
Brittany ; and that Elizabeth in her passionate anxiety 
to recover Calais had listened to the temptation. 


^ Scotch MSS> Rolls House, 
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Chap III 


1560 

July 


General 
results of 
the war. 


The fate of the project vhen tvo years later it was 
actually put in execution, the story in due time will 
relate. Meanwhile, her letter came a day too late. The 
ohjeots for which the war had been undertaken were ob- 
tained. The French troops sailed away from Leith. The 
Scots were left to their own resources to go on with the 
Eeformation. Elizabeth’s crown was secured. The Ca- 
tholics had seen their opportunity fade away amidst the 
diplomatic perplexities of Europe. The English Govern- 
ment which was supposed to he so weak that it would 
fall at the first breath of war, had proved strong enough 
to defy France and accomplish successfully a difficult 
military enterprise. The King of Spain was forced to 
feel that Elizabeth was no creature of his own, that 
she could choose her own course and carry through 
her own purposes, whatever might be his pleasure or 
displeasure. 

Lord Clinton wrote to Cecil that ‘no better service 
had ever been done to England he trusted it would be 
‘ no less considered than it deserved and ‘ time would 
show the fruits of it to his great praise that had so dis- 
creetly travailed in the same.’^ 

It remained to be seen how far Elizabeth was prepared 
to go on with what she had begun, to fulfil the passionate 
wishes of the Congregation, and accept the hand of the 
heir presumptive to the Scotch crown. 

I have pursued the story of these proceedings in Scot- 


1 Clinton to Cecil, July 13. — 
Domestic MSS. Rolls House. ‘My 
Lord Pembroke,’ Clinton continues, 
* is your very good friend. Touch- 
ing the matter of Scotland, he re- 
maineth firm and sure as in the be- 
ginning without change or alteration, 
and hath hitherto stayed his going 


from the Court until he might hear of 
a final order of the matter of your com- 
mission which now he heareth to be 
such as is much to his contentation.’ 

At the foot of the letter Pembroke 
adds his signature to that of Clinton, 
who must have shown Pembroke what 
he hdd written. 
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land thus minutely, because they bring out with so Chat in 
much distinctness the relations of the great powers of "TjeT 
Europe towards one another and towards their own sub- 
jects; and the characters at the same time of those 
princes and ministers who were to work out among them 
the problem of the future of the world. Had Eliza- 
beth preferred her immediate ease and safety, she would 
haye married Philip’s kinsman, and disclaimed aU con- 
nexion with Scotch or French or Flemings struggling 
for freedom. She would have left religion in England 
unchanged, attemptmg to modify the fanaticism of the 
CathoUcs by some practical toleration; and so haye 
drifted on in happy insignificance, till some fresh ascen- 
dency of ultramontanism and persecution had been fol- 
lowed by rebellion and ciyil war. To this issue it must 
haye come at last. The Catholics were constitutionally 
intolerant, the Protestants constitutionally aggressiye. 

Eyen the strong hand of Henry the Eighth would haye 
failed eyentually to hold an eyen balance between them. 

Tet such a course promised better for the moment 
for the political influence of England — ^better for peace 
and quiet at home. The temptation of it to a common 
nature would haye been irresistible ; and that Elizabeth Merits sod 
remained in essentials true to tiie great cause of theEUz^etk 
Eeformation to which she owed her birth and crown, 
must neyer be forgotten when we are proyoked to 
condemn her inconsistencios. That she was without 
distinct doctiinal conyiction was rather her merit than 
her fault. That she was in-esolute — ^that she listened to 
all sides — ^that she was unwilling to risk a throne in 
defence of opioions with which she had but a moderate 
sympathy — ^that she was irritable and impatient — ^that 
she quarrelled with her truest friends — all this is plain 
enough, but it is also reasonable enough. If she had 
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Chap HI other faults, she "was yotmg — and she was a woman. 
~7^ It is sufficient praise that she perilled crown and life ia 
a bold and noble policy. 

One special ground of irritation the Queen had too, and 
special filaiTn for sympathy. Of a nature most free proud 
and iudependent, she found her own person among the 
pieces of the diplomatic game. She was to be assigned 
to this suitor or that according to the projects of this or 
that political party. She fcaew that she might be com- 
pelled to endure what nevertheless appeared to her a de- 
grading sacrifice : and while she was prepared to yield at 
the last extremity, the necessity exasperated her pride. 

Beyond England the eye rests chiefly on the strange 
position of Philip of Spain. Charles the Fifth had be- 
queathed by will to his son two special injunctions — ^to 
destroy heresy, and to maintain the English alliance: 
and Philip found himself distracted between the incom- 
patible obligations, with no middle course discoverable. 
Dii&uit ^ If he interfered for France he gave the English throne 
thfSSg’of to the IVench Queen. If he defended Elizabeth he was 
maiataining the most dangerous enemy of the Catholic 
faith. He could not allow the English Catholics to use 
the occasion of the Scotch war to rebel, lest they should 
cripple the Queen’s power to resist France; and thus 
virtually he made himself her ally in carrying out a 
policy which ho most dreaded and most deplored. He 
assisted in establishing the Eeformation throughout the 
whole island of Great Britain, feeling even while doing 
it that the example in the dangerous neighbourhood 
might drag the Netherlands into the vortex. De Quadra 
clung to the hope that Elizabeth might still keep her 
promise and admit the nuncio ; but he foimd, as he ex- 
pected, that she had changed her mind with the change 
of fortune in Scotland. She objected personally to the 
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Abbot of St. Saviour’s, as baying been a friend and com- chajp ni 
panion of the detested Pole. She endeavoured to per- 1560 
suade the Spanish ambassador that between Lutherans 
and Catholics there was no substantial difference, and 
that if he knew what she thought he would be sufficiently- 
satisfied with her. 

‘ I told her,’ the bishop wrote to Philip, ‘ that know- 
ing how she had been brought up I was surprised at 
nothing that she did. But to your Majesty I am forced 
in discharge of my conscience — and that I may not be 
wanting in my duty to your service — ^to say how deeply 
the Catholios here are hurt at the support which this 
Queen has received from your Majesty, and at the oppor- 
tunity which you have afforded to heresy to strike its 
roots into the r.ealm.^ I am well aware of the efforts 
which your Majesty has made to divert her from her evil 
ways ; but seeing that nothing avails, you have to con- 
sider whether you must not now alter your conduct 
towards her. The injury to your Majesty’s estate in the 
Low Countries is but too certain. Ten thousand of your 
subjects are already here -with their preachers and minis- 
ters, and those who are left; behind -will be soon infected. 

‘ I see the Queen obstinate. I see the hearts of the Eesant- 
Catholics alienated from your Majesty. Will your Ma- 
jesty be pleased to think of these things, and to tell me 
what I am to do 


^ In the margin opposite this passage Philip wrote * £ este capitulo es bien 
mirar.’ 

® De Quadra to Philip IL, July 25. — MS. Simancas. 
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"FF Cecil hoped for gratitude on his return to the Court 
his expectations deceived him. CHnton and Pem- 
broke might express their private satisfaction; the Duke 
of hTorfolk might think the ‘agreement’ so happy for 
England ‘ that the Queen could not have bought it too 
dearly he might wish ‘ that those who quarrelled with 
it might do their country as good service;’^ but the Queen 
had set her heart on a more substantial result for the 
money which she had laid out. The favourites of the 
palace who hated Cecil, and had objects of their own at 
which they could arrive only through Cecil’s fall, per- 
suaded her that she might have covered herself with 
glory, and extorted the surrender of Calais ; and knowing 
lhat the conclusion of the peace would bring with it the 
necessity of accepting the Earl of Arran, or of affironting 
the Scots by his rejection, she quarrelled with condi- 
tions which far exceeded her recent anticipations, and 
resented the close of a war which she had so unwillingly 
consented to undertake. 

Could she have acknowledged a community of reli- 
gious interest with the Scotch reformers, Arran or no 
Arran, she might have secured the attachment of one at 
least of the two great parties into which Mary Stuart’s 


1 Norfolk to Cecil, July 29 . — Burleigh Papers, 
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subjects "were divided ; but the clause ■which woTold have 
identified her faith vnth theirs had been expunged from ijso 
the treaty with the Lords. The Eeformation "with which 
Elizabeth S3ncapathized was the abolition of 'the spiritual 
tyranny which encroached on freedom. She hated Cal- 
■vinism — she hated Knox. The heated zeal of the re- 
forming preachers she wished to strangle "with copes and 
surplices; and while the returned exiles were denouncing 
the man of sin, she had been herself coquetting, not in 
entire insincerity, with the Pope’s proposal to send a 
nuncio to England. The Soots had been made formally 
to feel that she had interfered for them on political 
grounds alone. Was she prepared to accept the political 
conditions on which, in the absence of religion, the 
alliance could alone be secured ? 

For the Arran marriage the Scotch Catholics were as 
anxious as the Scotch Eeformers, and the Lords of the 
Congregation cared more for it than for the Genevan 
gospel. To give a King to England, to end the long 
rivalry of Scot and Saxon in a union in which the de- 
scendant of the Bruce -should sit on the throne of the 
Plantagenet, was a passion in which Scotland, divided on 
everything else, was eagerly and enthusiastically united. 

‘ AU the Lords,’ Eandolph wrote from Edinburgh, on Ajudeiy of 
the 27th of August, ‘are bent on the marriage. They for aS* 
know the inequality of the match ; but they hope that mrariage. 
of the nobleness of her nature the Queen will consent. 

She wiU gain the hearts of the whole nation which neither 
money nor force could win. It is our daily and hourly 
talk.’^ The suspicion that Elizabeth was unfavoTirable 
had — as Sir James Crofts truly said — been the chief 
cause of -the lukewarmness of ‘the neutrals.’ The ultra- 


^ Randolph to Cecil, August 37 . — Scotch MSS, Rolls House, 
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Chap IV Protestants in England were no less unanimous.^ Cecil 
X 560 indeed, wten spoken to at Edinbnrgli about it, ‘bad 
shifted the matter, as unwilling to enter on it;’ yet 
Maitland ‘ could not persuade himself that Cecil being so 
wise and well-affected towards his coimtry did altogether 
mislike it.’® To Lady Cecil, under whose roof the Earl 
of Arran had lived while in London, Maitland addressed 
himseK as confident of her support and aware of her 
opinion.® Nor were her husband’s wishes in themselves 
doubtful. The union of the realms was the culmuiating 
point of his policy, and the marriage would be at once 
the final severance of Scotland from Prance, and the 
link of a league which would enable England to defy 
and despise the menaces of the Catholic powers. Cecil 
however understood too well his mistress’s humour to 
feel confidence ; and Arran, had there been no other ob- 
jection, was a raw sullen half-crazy boy, who under the 
most propitious circumstances would have failed to find 
favour. 

The time was come when the Queen would be com- 
pelled to declare her intentions. 

As soon as the French were gone from Leith and the 
English army were over the Border, the Scotch Estates 
assembled at Edinburgh, and Enox and his friends pro- 
ceeded to reconstruct the Church. Par different was the 


^ *I hope and pray that all may 
be well with Crito and Glycerium. 
It is of the greatest moment that 
England and Scotland be united; 
and I trust only those may not hin- 
der it who wish well neither to them 
nor to us/ — Jewel to Feter Martyr. 
Zurich Letters. 

2 Maitland to Cecil, September 13. 
— Scotch MSS. 


® ‘Now, by Mr. Secretary’s wisdom 
are we come to a good end of our 
troubles if promise be kept. Marry, 
now we shall begin to have most ne^ 
of your help in the matter whereunto 
you know I most earnestly press. I 
believe time is not able so to overcome 
you that you will wax cold in it.’ — 
Maitland to Lady Cecily July 19, 
1560. Hatfield MSS. 
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form, assumed by tbe Eeformation in tbe two kingdoms. Chap iv 
I n England it was the revolt of the laity against eccle- 
siastical authority ; iu Scotland the Calvinist elders de- 
sired to retain for themselves the supremacy from which 
the priesthood had been deposed. Eeligion north of the 
Tweed remained the basis on which civil society reposed; 
the elect ministers of God were the prophets by whom 
his win was made known ; they were or sought to be 
the supreme rulers of a state of which their special theo- 
logy was the law code, and where moral and spiritual 
sina -were identified with civil crimes. At the opening 
of the session Elnox ‘preached from Haggai’ on the Bcdesiu- 

. rt n • iilCfli cllfli* 

rebuilding of tbe temple. A system of doctrme was rtujterof tiie 
prepared embodying iu its first form the entire spirit of 
Calvin religious and political. A petition was presented “ “ 
by the Congregation for the abolition of the ‘man of 
sin,’ whose representatives — ‘those murderers, rebels, 
and traitors,’ the Eoman clergy — ‘ passed their time in 
whoredom, adultery, defiowering virgins, and corrupting 
matrons the Congregation desired the establishment of 
pastors iu their place, who would feed Christ’s flock with 
the milk of the word. 

That Enox represented in these views the wishes of 
the noblest of his countrymen the after history of Scot- 
land may be taken to prove ; but as yet there were 
many even of the moving party unprepared to submit to 
him ; the foundation of the kirk was a great thing, but 
it was not everything; there appeared to be truths of 
earth, if not truths of heaven, which Calvin’s formulas 
failed to reach ; and the Eeformation did not then mean 
simply a despotism of ministers in the place of a des- 
potism of priests. ‘ Hey, then !’ said Maitland, after 
the sermon, ‘ we may aU bear the barrow now to build 
the House of the Lord.’ ‘ The Confession of Eaith,’ as 
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1560 

August 


The Con- 
fession of 
Pa^th. 


it left the hands of its framers, contained a dangerous 
‘ chapter on the obedience or disobedience -which sub- 
jects owed to their magistrates.’ When ‘ the magistrate ’ 
commanded what in the opinion of ‘ the minister ’ the 
word of God forbade, disobedience was represented to be 
the subject’s duty. Maitland and Lord Janies considered 
that this ‘was unfit matter to be entreated at that 
time ;’ ‘the austerity of many words was mitigated,’ and 
‘ sentences ’ omitted ‘ which seemed to proceed rather of 
some evil-eoncealed opinion than of sound judgment.’^ 
Tempered however into the form in which it now stands 
upon the Scotch Statute Book, ‘ the Confession ’ passed 
unanimously, ‘ many offering to shed their blood for it.’ 
‘ The bishops ’ feeling the stream too strong against them 
‘ were silent.’ Old Lord Lyndsay, as he gave his vote, 
said — ‘ I have lived many years : I am the eldest of this 
company of my sort ; now that it hath pleased God to 
let me see this day when so many nobles and others have 
allowed so worthy a work, I will say with Simeon, Hunc 
JDimitUSj Domine.^^ 

The mass was abolished: persons saying mass or 
hearing mass were made liable for the third offence to 
be put to death ; and the Pope’s authority was declared 
to be for ever at an end. 


^ Randolph to Cecil, September 
^Scotch MSS, Bolls Souse. 

® Among the visitors to Edinburgh 
on the occasion of this Parliament 
was an ambassador from Shan O^Neil 
to the Earl of Argyle. The chief — 
nothing less than a chief would have 
been sent on such an errand, and 
he was probably the ancestor of 
some living Irish peer— had come 
over more Sibemico ; he ‘ had walked 
on foot out of Ireland,* ‘ His diet 


by reason of the length of his journey 
so failed him that he was fain to 
leave his saffron shirt in gage. The 
rest of his apparel such, that the 
Earl before he would give him 
audience arrayed him from the neck 
downwards. Cap he would have 
none.* Tall, gaunt, and shaggy, 
with his glyb shading his eyes, ‘ he 
lodged in the chimney,* ‘his drink 
aqua vitae and milk .’ — Bandolph to 
Cecil, MS. Ibid. 
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WTietlier Elizabeth expected more or expected less — chap iv 
whether she had desired the English model to be more 
exactly imitated — ^whether she was merely impatient 
with the Scots, and disposed to make faults if she did not 
■fintl them — ^their proceedings did not please her. Cecil 
complained of the Confession of Eaith ; Eandolph endea- 
Toured to prevent it from passing;^ and so angry was 
the Queen, and so anxious were the moderate Scots to 
gratify her, that Maitland promised if she would specify 
what she disliked to see it ‘ further altered or modified.’® 

The Estates were ready to yield anything could they 
bring Elizabeth to consent to ‘ the other matter.’ They 
had set their whole heart on her marriage with Arran, 
and they could not rest till it was brought about. The 
repeated visits of Maitland to England, his personal 
acquaintance with Elizabeth, and his intimate relation 
with the Cecils, enabled him to conjecture better than 
most of his coxmtrymen her probable reluctance ; and 
though himself as anxious as the rest, he knew that the 
subject must be approached with the utmost wariness. 

The Estates to his extreme vexation determined at once 
to make a formal proposal, and he was unable to prevent 
them. No sooner were the Church matters disposed of 
than the subject was brought under public discussion. 

A resolution was passed to send a special embassy to 
London. ® All parties were so determined that they ooxild 
not be restrained from the expression of their wishes ; 
and Maitland could but send apologies to Cecil depre- 


^ * K my poor advice might have 
been heard touching the Confession 
of Faith, it should not so soon have 
come into the light .’ — ^Randolph to 
Cecily September 7. Scotch MSS. 
Rolls House. 


3 Maitland to Cecil, Sept. 13. — lUd. 

3 The resolution has been primed 
by Keith, vol. ii. p. 6, and was mis- 
t^en by him for tbe petition taken 
to London by the commissioners — a 
very different document. 
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Chap IV eating Ms displeasure, and obtain a brief delay from the 
i£6o Estates -wlnle be prepared the way by a private letter. 

September itnmediate answer was naturally looked for, but 

no answer came. ‘ Never iu my life was I so desirous to 
bear from you,’ Maitland wrote again, ‘yet I can learn 
notbing.’ ’ Eumour only said that Elizabeth was in a 
worse bumom' than ever, and that sbe bad been listening 
to complaints against tbe Scots from tbe Cardinal of 
Lorraine.® Tbe symptoms were unfavourable, but tbe 
Estates were in earnest. Elizabeth knew their wishes, 
and bad forborne at least to forbid tbe expression of them. 
They forced a favourable interpretation upon her silence, 
and drew up at length a formal address to tbe Eugliab 
Council, pressing tbe marriage as tbe oidy means to Tnalrft 
tbe alliance between tbe two countries permanent. 

TheEsteteB ‘Other devices,’ said tbe Estates, in this remarkable 

request ^ 

BiuabeHi paper, ‘may seem probable for a time, but we fear not 
for long. We wish tbe best, but many incidents which 
may Ml out make us to fear tbe worst ; but if this may 
take place, then are all doubts removed for ever. We 
have no King to offer you — ^tbe more sorry we ; but we 
present unto you bi-m who being in place next unto a 
King shall bring with him tbe friendship and force of 
a kingdom. We assure you with him of the hearts 
and good 1^111 of a whole nation, which you could never 
by riches obtain. We present no stranger, but in 
manner your own countryman — seeing this isle is a 
common country to us both, one that speaketb your own 
language, one of the same religion. Tou need not fear 
that by marriage of a King of Scotland unto a Queen 


* Maitland to Cecil, September 7 . — Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
> Ibid. 
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of England, the pre-eminence of England might be de- Chap iv 
faced, for that should always remain still for the wor- 
thiness thereof ; neither need yon fear any alteration of 
the laws, seeing the laws of Scotland were taken out 
of England, and therefore both these realms are ruled 
by one feshion. By these means Ireland might be re- 
formed; and thus the Queen of England become the 
strongest princess upon the seas, and establish a certain 
monarchy by itself in the ocean, diyided from the rest of 
the world.’ ^ 

The sincerity, the unanimity, the earnestness, with 
which the Scots were pressing their proposals, could not 
be disputed. Mary Stuart was far away — ^the childless 
Queen of a foreign realm, from which at that time there 
seemed no likelihood that she would ever return. Her 
sovereignty, by the expulsion of the French, had been re- 
duced to a name. Could this marriage have been brought 
about, the shadow would soon have followed the substance. 

The opportunity for so complete a retaliation on the rival 
claimant of her Crown — ^the occasion freely offered of 
accomplishing without effort the passionately-cherished 
object of her father and grandfather — must have been a 
temptation to which Elizabeth could hardly have been 
insensible. Why then had Cecil been so long silent? 

Wh.y when he wrote at last was he silent still on the 
subject nearest to every Scottish heart ? and why did he 
say that he was about to resign his ofifi.ce, and retire from 
the Queen’s service ? 

He had been working for her gratuitously. Elizabeth 
had not allowed him even the expenses of his journey to 
Scotland. Shortly after his return, at the beginning of 


ELIZ. I. 


^ MS, Scotland, Bolls House, 


T 
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Chap IV August she vent on progress on wMcli lie liad not ac- 
companied her. She was entertained among other places 
soptember ]3g^gj^g House bj Lord "Winchester ; and the old 
Marquis took the opportunity of the visit to write to 
Cecil of certain ‘back counsels’ about the Queen to which 
she was giving too easy credence, and of some influence 
which was especially unfavourable to Cecil himself. 

ce^ is oat ‘ There shall never appear assured council,’ Winchester 

saidj ^ until you have a smaller number, and perfect trust 
of the Princess in them; and the mean time all good 
councillors shall haye labour and dolour vrithout reward ; 
wherein your part is most of all men’s, for your charge 
and pain be far above all other men’s, and your thanks 
and rewards least considered ; and specially for that you 
spend wholly of yourself, without your ordinary fee, 
land, present, gift, or anything, which must needs dis- 
comfort you; and yet when your coxmsel is most for 
her Majesty’s honour and profit, the same hath great 
hindrance by her weak credit of you, and by back counsel; 
and so long as that manner shall continue, it must needs 
be dangerous service and unthankful.’ 

The Lord Treasurer however recommended Cecil to 
boar with his treatment for the present, as well as he 
could; ‘to pass things as he might, and take other 
doings in moderate part, till better help might come ;’ 
while he himself would ‘ play the part of a good subject,’ 
and tell the Queen the truth.^ 

Three days later, Cecil was himself at Basing, bronght 
thither perhaps by Winchester’s letter. Of what passed 
while he was there, the only evidence is a letter written 


^ Winchester to Cecil, August 24 ; from Basing. — Bukleigh Papers^ vol. i. 
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by Hm from thence on the ayth of August to Sir Chap iv 
Nicholas Throgmorton. He had urged on the Queen — 1560 

but urged in vain — ^that some small presents should be 
made to those of the Scotch nobles "who had done best 
service in the war. It would ‘ have been good economy,’ 
he thought — ‘spending a thousand pounds to save 
twenty ; ’ but Elizabeth would not listen : nor were her of 

\ ^ ^ Cecil to 

objections merely on the ground of inability, or of simple 
unwillingness to bestow favours, since at the very time 
when she was accepting the unpaid services of her min- 
isters, and refusing to reward the exertions of Argyle 
and Lord James Stuart, she was conferring on Lord 
Eobert Dudley the lucrative and mischievous privilege 
of exporting woollen cloths free of duty.^ In lamenting 
her determination to Throgmorton, Cecil implied some 
grave misgivings as to her general proceedings. 

‘ I dare not write that I might speak,’ he said. ‘ God 
send her Majesty understanding which shall be her surety, 
and so full of melancholy I wish you free from it, as I 
doubt not but your fortune shall be to find you free. I 
omit to speak of my comfort in service that in this jour- 
ney have for her honour oppressed myself with debt and 
have no consideration made me ; I can bear it better for 
myself than for others.’® 

Irritated at this fresh mortification, resenting the neg- 
lect of his services, and distressed perhaps more deeply 
by a cause which will presently appear, Cecil seems now 
to have determined to withdraw from public life. On 
the 29th of August, two days after his letter to Throg- 

1 Landsdowne mbs. 4. 

® Cecil to Throgmorton, August 27 ; from Basing.— Conway MBS. Rolls 
House. 

T 2 
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morton, lie -wrote to KandolpL. wlio was in Edinbnrgli 
with, the Lords/ to say that he was ahont to resign 
his office. 

‘ Your absence from Conrt,’ replied Eandolph. on the 
7 th of September, ‘ if it so chance, will be more grievous 
unto some men than the loss of half their lives. I dare 
not as yet give them here any token thereof; and for 
mine own part I know that when you leave that place 
you occupy many will greatly doubt what will become of 
their cause.’® 

A few days later Eandolph wrote : 

‘ The reasons why you should retire yourself are better 
considered on your part than coveted of your friends, 
who wish you would abide the consummating of the 
happy work that is now in hand.’® 

Agaia a few days and Eandolph wrote once more, in 
answer this time to some information which Cecil had 
sent him of an extremely agitatiug kind. 

‘ Though my case be as miserable and as far from 
happy good fortune as any man’s tbat ever travailed so 
far, or served prince with so willing and careful heart, 
yet I call God to witness I sorrow more for other men’s 
misfortunes than I lament my own. 

‘ The first word that I read of your letter of the i ith'*' 
of this present, confeiring it with such bruits and slan- 
derous reports as have been maliciously reported by the 
French and their faction, so passioned my heart that no 


^ The letter itself is lost, but Randolph's answer to it remains, 
s Randolph to Cecil, September 7 . — Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

3 Same to the same, September 23. — MS. Ibid. 

^ Amy Robsart’s death was generdly known in London on the i ith of Sept. 
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was to be the man. She has just now told me drily that 
she does not intend to many, and that it cannot he. 

‘After my conyersation with the Queen, I met the 
Secretary Cecil whom I knew to he in disgrace. Lord 
Eohert I was aware was endeayouring to depriye him of 
his place. 

‘With little difficulty I led him to the subject, and 
after many protestations and entreaties that I would keep 
secret what he was about to tell me, he said that the 
Queen was going on so strangely that he was about to 
withdraw from her service. It was a bad sailor, he said, 
who did not malce for port when ho saw a storm coming, 
and for himself he peroeiyed the most manifest ruin im- 
pending oyer the Queen through her intunacy with Lord 
Eobert. The Lord Eobert had made himself master of 
the business of the State and of the person of the Queen, 
to the extreme injury of the realm, with the intention of 
marrying her ; ^ and she herself was shutting herself up 
in the palace to the peril of her health and life. That 
the realm would tolerate the marriage he said that he 
did not belieye ; he was therefore determined to retire 
into the country, although he supposed they would send 
him to the Tower before they would let him go. 

‘ He implored me for the loye of God to remonstrate 
with the Queen, to persuade her not utterly to throw 
herself away as she was doing, and to remember what 
she owed to herself and to her subjects. Of Lord Eobert 
he twice said he would be better in Paradise than here. 

‘ I could only reply that I was most deeply grieyed ; 
I said he must be well aware how anxious I had always 


^ ‘ Y que el veia la perdicion de la persona de la Reyna con estrema in- 
Reyna manifiesta causada desta pri- juria de todo el Reyno, destinando 
van 9a de Milor Roberto, el qiiol se ha cosarse con ella.* 
hecho senor de los negocios y de la 
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been for tbe Queen’s well-doing. I bad laboured as tbe Chap iv 
King my master had directed me to persuade her to live '7?^ 
quietly and to marry — ^with how little effect he himself 
could teU. I would try again however as soon as I had 
an opportunity. 

‘ He told me the Queen eared nothing for foreign 
princes ; she did not believe that she stood in any need 
of their support. She was deeply in debt, t alcing no 
thought how to clear herself, and she had ruined her 
credit in the City.’ 

‘Last of all he said that they were thinking of de- 
stroying Lord Eobert’s wife. They had given out that 
she was ill ; but she was not iU at all ; she was very well, 
and was t,a.Tcing care not to be poisoned ; God, he trusted, 
would never permit such a crime to be accomplished or 
allow so wicked a conspiracy to prosper.® 

‘This business of the Secretary cannot but produce 
some great results, for it is terrible. Many men I be- 
lieve are as displeased as he, especially the Duke of 
HorfoUr, whom he named to me as one of those most 
injured by Lord Eobert and most hostile to him. 

‘The ^y after this conversation, the Queen on her 
return from hunting told me that Lord Eobert’s wife of 
was dead or nearly so, and bogged me to say nothing sotaait. 
about it. Assuredly it is a matter fcdl of shame and 
infamy, but for all this I do not feel sure that she will 
immediately marry him, or indeed that she will marry 


> Again this letter receives an 
acoidental confirmation from another 
source. For some reason, the London 
merchants, in this month of Septem- 
ber, refused a request of Elizabeth to 
them to pay 6o,oooZ. which was due 
at Antwerp . — Flanders MSB* Sept. 
1560. JR oils House* 


" ‘For ultimo me dix6 que pen- 
saban hacer morir i. su muger de 
Roberto y que ahora publicamente 
estaba mala, pero que no estaba sino 
muy buena, y se guardaba muy bien 
de ser avenenada, y que nunca Dios 
permitiria tan gran malJad, ni podria 
tener buen suceso tan mal ncgocio.* 
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Chap IV at all. She ■wants resolution to take any decided step ; 

1560 and as Cecil says, she -wishes to act Like her father. 

Sq)tember < T]iese quarrels among themselyes and Cecil’s retire- 
ment from office -will do no harm to -the good cause. We 
could not have to do -with any one worse than he has 
been; hut Hkely enough a reyolution may come of it. 
The Queen may he sent to the Tower, and they may 
make a king of Lord Huntingdon who is a great heretic, 
calling in a party in France to help them, because they 
know that when they aim at injuring religion they have 
nothing to hope for from his Majesty. I have my sus- 
Symptoms picions on both these points. It is quite certain that the 
pr^sSg heretics -wish to have Huntiugdon made king. Cecil 
himself told me that he was the -true heir to the crown ; 
Henry the Seventh having usurped it from the House of 
York. That they may have recourse to the French I 
dread, from the close intimacy which has grown up be- 
tween Cecil and the Bishop of Yalence. It may be that 
I am over-suspicious ; but with such people it is always 
prudent to believe the worst. Certain it is they say 
openly that they will not have a woman over them any 
more ; and this one is likely to go to sleep in the palace, 
and to wake with her lover in the Tower. The French 
too are not asleep. Even Cecil says If on dormit Judas. 
We can be sure of nothing except of revolution and 
change. If I made up to them they would trust me and 
teU me all ; but I have no orders what to do, and until 
I receive instructions I shall listen to both sides and 
temporize. Your Highness ■will be pleased to give mo 
directions. I show the Catholics all the attention in my 
power; and they are not so broken but what, if his 
Majesty will give the word, they -will resist the machina- 
tions of the rest. It is important that his Majesty 
should know that there is no hope of improvement m the 
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Queen : she will he his enemy and her own to the last, Chap iv 
as I have always told him. ,560 

‘ Since this was written the death of Lord Eobert’s 
wife has been given out pubhely. The Queen said in 
Italian — “ Que si ha rotto il coUo,” It appears that she 
feU down a staircase.’ * 

Many difficulties present themselves on reading this 
letter. It seems so unlikely that the cautious Cecil, if 
possessed of such deadly secrets, should have chosen the 
Spanish ambassador as the depositary of them, that de 
Quadra might be imagined rather to have invented the 
story for the Duchess of Parma’s amusement, or Cecil 
to have been playing upon the bishop’s credulity. Yet 
the ambassador can hardly be supposed in a matter which 
touched the interests of the Spanish Government so 
nearly, to have imposed upon the Eegent of the Nether- 
lands with an idle falsehood ; while, although it is most 
strange that despondency should have carried Cecil so far, 
yet the substance of the bishop’s communication falls in 
but too closely with what is known from other quarters 
of Cecil’s state of mind ; and it is impossible to believe 
that in mere practice or diplomatic trickery he would 
have compromised the Queen’s honour. 

"Well might Eandolph say that he had never felt grief 
like that which Cecil’s letter gave him, if this was the 
mystery which it contained. 

But to leave conjecture. 

It has been seen that for fifteen months Lord Eobcrt 
Dudley had been spoken of as the probable husband of 
the Queen. To him alone she had shown signs of per- 
sonal attachment. That he had a wife already had not 


* MB, Simancas, 
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been beld an insuperable objection; and the expectations 
is6o had been general that Lady Dudley ■would be disposed of 

September -i . t t 

Dy poison or divorce.^ 

Eleren years before when a boy of nineteen Dudley 
had married the daughter of Sir John Eobsart. The 
ceremony was performed at the court, and is mentioned 
by Edwai-d in his diary;® but it was a love match, and 
had not been a happy one.® 

Lady Dudley appeared at no time in public •with her 
husband, either in the eclipse or in the sxmshine of his 
fortunes. IVom the date of Elizabeth’s accession cer- 
tainly, if not from an earlier period, she was li-ving child- 
less and alone at Cumnor Hah, three miles from Oxford, 
a clog on his ambition, an obstacle to the hopes which 
the Queen’s marked favour encouraged bim to entertain. 

If either by Dudley himself or by dependants who 
hoped to benefit by his promotion, her murder was really 
contemplated, the pressiu’e of the Arran marriage was an 
inducement to be quick about it. Certain it is that on 
the 8th of September at the time or within a day of the 
time when Cecil told the Spanish ambassador that there 


1 It must be particularly observed 
that these expectations were not in- 
ventions subsequent to Lady Dud- 
ley’s death, but are proved to have 
existed anterior to it. The story told 
by Parsons the Jesuit in Leicester's 
Commonwealth^ copied by Ashmole 
in his Antiquities of Berkshire^ and 
preserved by local tradition, is known 
to every one through Scott’s novel. 
The charity of later years has in- 
clined to believe that it was a ca- 
lumny invented by the Jesuits 
against Leicester, whom they hated 
as the leader of the Puritans ; and as 
it was not published till a quarter of 


a century after the crime — ^if crime 
there was — had been committed, it 
will not be relied upon in this place 
for evidence. The reader will judge 
for himself how far Parsons deserves 
credit. 

“ Diary of Edward YI., June 4* 
1549. — Burnet’s Collectanea, 

3 ‘ Nuptise carnales in Isetitia inci- 
piunt, in luotu terminantur,’ was the 
remarkable reference of Cecil to Dud- 
ley’s first marriage, in a sarcastic paper 
on his qualifications to be the Queen’s 
husband. In 1 566, when the Archduke 
Carlos wasagain a candidate for Eliza- 
beth’s hand, and Dudley was again tho 
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•was a plot to kill her, Amy Dudley was found dead at Chap iv 
the foot of a staircase. ' 1560 

Lord Eohert was at Windsor.^ It appears that before 
he was made aware that his -wife was dead, he had heard 

difl&CTilty, Cecil, more smo, sketched a table of the necessary points to be con- 
sidered, and of the merits of the two suitors. 

To BE CONSIDERED IN THE MARRIAGE. 

Convenient Person. Cabolits. Eabl of Lgioestbk. 

In birth .... Nephew and brother of an Bom son of a Knight, his 
Emperor. grandfather but a Squire. 

In degree . . . An Archduke born . . . An Earl made. 

In age .... Of — and never married . Meet. 

In beauty and con- To bo judged of ... . Meet, 
stitution. 

In wealth . . . By report 3000 ducats by All of the Queen, and in 

the year. debt. 

In friendship . . The Emperor, the King of None but such as shall have 

Spain, the Buies of of the Queen. 

Saxony, Bavana, Clevos, 

Elorenoe, Ferrara, and 
Mantua. 

In education . . Amongst Princes always . In England. 

In knowledge . . All qualities belonging to a Meet for a courtier. 

Prince — languages, wars, 
hunting, and riding. 

In likelihood to His father, Ferdinando, ‘ Nuptice sterUes.’ No bro- 

bear children. hath therein been blessed ther had oliildren, and 

with multitude of chil- yet their wives have— 

dron. His brother. Maxi- Duchess of Norfolk. Him- 

milian, bath plenty. His self married, and no chil- 

sisters of Bavaria, Oleves, dren. 

Mantua, and Poland, have 
already many children. 

In likelihood to love His fother Ferdinando, ut Nuptise camales a Isstitifi. 
his wife. supra, incipiunt et in luetu ter- 

minantur. 

In reputation . . Honoured of all men . . Hated of many. His wife's 

death. 

Notes in Cecil’s hand. — Hatfield MSS. 

^ In accepting the correspondence himself, since they are signed by him 
between Dudley and Sir Thomas alternately * T. B.’ and ‘R. D.’ In 
Blount, as giving a true account of one instance, in the haste of signa- 
the inquest, it is right that I should ture, Blount subscribed one of Dud- 

say what these letters are. ley’s letters, by mistake, with his own 

They are preserved in a volume initials ; and wrote the ‘ R. D.’ over 
of the Pepys MSS,^ at Cambridge, them. There being no pains whatever 
They are not originals, but they are taken to vary the handwriting of the 
copies, all written in the same hand, letters themselves, or to imitate Dud- 
and written out for SirThomas Blount ley’s real signature, it is obvious that 
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Chap IV Something vliich had alarmed him ; for his cousin Sir 
1560 Thomas Blount had left him before the ne'ws arrived to 
septomier (Jo-wn to Cuumor. A husband on receiving news of 
the sudden and violent death of a lady in whom he had 
so near an interest, might have been expected to have at 
Inquest at least gone in person to the spot. Lord Eobert however 
contented himself with sending a letter after Blount, de- 
siring that the strictest inquiry should be made into the 
circumstances; that an inquest should be held imme- 
diately, and ‘the discreetest and most substantial men 
should be chosen for the jury.’ He prayed his cousin. 


they could not have been intended as 
counterfeits ; but there are circum- 
stances connected with the produc- 
tion of them which suggest one or 
two questions. 

In the same volume^ and appa- 
rently forming part of the same set 
of papers, is an indistinct and muti- 
lated letter from Blount to Leicester, 
written, it would seem, in 1566 — at 
any rate, after Dudley was made Earl, 
—from which it appears that the 
question of Amy Eobsart's death had 
been secretly revived by the Council 
in connexion with the appearance of 
fresh symptoms of a desire in Eliza- 
beth to make Leicester her husband. 
Blount had been sent for by the 
Council to be cross- questioned. He 
was very sorry, he said, that he 
had not been able to speak with 
Leicester before he encountered his 
examination. It appeared that more 
than one of Amy Robsart’s re- 
lations had been raising questions 
about her death ; that they were 
secretly supported by several noble- 
men; that one of them, John Ap- 
pleyard, her half-brother, had been 
offered a thousand pounds if he 
would come forward and give evi- 
dence ; and that Leicester, in an 


interview with Appleyard, had been 
so angry that Blount thought he 
would have run him through the 
body. 

The inquiry was so secret that 
except from this fragment, we know 
nothing of it. It is but a conjecture, 
but it is not an unlikely one, that the 
correspondence between Blount and 
Dudley was produced by the former 
in the course of the investigation, as 
evidence in Leicester’s favour. But in 
that case, and in any case, it remains 
to ask why he produced copies of the 
letters if he was in possession of the 
originals, unless there was something 
in the originals which he was unwill- 
ing to show? How, if the originals 
were destroyed, was he able to bring 
forward those exact copies? or if we 
suppose him to have kept copies of 
his own letters at the time when they 
were written, why did he not keep 
the originals of those which he re- 
ceived from Dudley? These ques- 
tions may admit of very simple 
answers, but they are sufficient to 
throw a shade of uncertainty over 
their value as witnesses in Dudley’s 
defence. They are printed in Pet- 
tigrew’s Enquiry into the Death oj 
Amy EobsarL 
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as lie ‘ loved him and tendered his quietness, to use all chap iv 
devices and means for learning of the truth without 
respect to living person especially he begged Blount September 
himself not to ‘ dissemble,’ hut to tell lim faithfully and 
truly ‘ whether it happened by evil chance or villany.’ 

If this letter was really written by Dudley, and if it 
was not written to he seen by others, which there is no 
reason to believe, it is inconsistent with a consciousness 
of guilt in himself. Lord Eohert affected no sorrow for 
his wife’s death, hut expressed the utmost alarm for ‘ the 
talk which the wicked world would use ;’ he suspected, to 
say the least, that there might have been a murder — of 
course in his own interest, for no other motive is ima- 
ginable — and he desired an inquiry as the only means to 
clear his own reputation. A postscript added that he 
had sent for his wife’s half-hrother John Appleyard, with • 
others of her Mends, to be present at the inquest.’ 

Blount replied on' the nth from Oumnor. He said 
that the coroner before his arrival had already called a 
jury, ‘ as wise and able men being hut countrymen, as 
ever he saw.’ The cause of the death so far as had then 
appeared was lost in mystery. The servants were all 
absent when it happened, at Abingdon Fair, where they 
had been sent according to their own story by Lady 
Dudley herself. They had gone in the morning — ^they 
returned to find their mistress dead. She had been in 
bad spirits ; ‘ she had been heard many times to pray 
God to deliver her from desperation ;’ and there were 
other stories which showed she had been in ‘ a strange 
mind.’ Blount suggested to one of her attendants that 
she had perhaps destroyed herself. But he was told she 
‘was a good and virtuous gentlewoman,’ unlikely to 

^ Lord Robert Dudley to Thomas Blount, September 9, from Windsor. — 
Pettigbbw. 
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Chap IV tsJcen any step of that kind ; and the desperation, 
is<>o if it vas true that she expected poison, could easily he 

September _ , , 

explained. 

On the 13th Blount 'wrote again to say that the jury 
were very active; ‘whether equity was the cause or 
malice against Foster, ‘ he knew not.’ They were very 
‘ secret,’ yet he could not hear that they had found ‘ any 
presumption of evil,’ although he believed some of them 
‘ would be sorry if they failed.’ For himself, his own 
opinion was ‘much quieted;’ he could learn ‘almost 
nothing to make him think that any man should he the 
doer of it.’ ® 

A letter undated, hut prohahly next in time, follows 
from Dudley to Blount, saying that the foreman of the 
jury had written to him — ^that although the inquiry was 
not yet over, for anything they could learn ‘ it was a 
very misfortune.’ Dudley said that he was much re- 
lieved; hut for better security, after the first jury had 
given their verdict, he 'wished that there might he a 
second, and the investigation he pursued farther. He 
had desired another of the Bloitnts — Sir Bichard — ‘a 
perfect honest gentleman,’ to he present ; and he un- 
derstood that Appleyard was there also, as well as Arthur 
Bohsart, Lady Dudley’s o'wn brother.® 

If Dudley was dissatisfied ■with the inquiry, it became 
more than ever his duty to hasten in person to the spot ; 
yet his conduct was not that of a person who had a crime 
on his own conscience. He knew that the world would 
believe him guilty, and ho had the most serious mis- 
givings that his wife had really been murdered ; yet for 
his own sake he seemed to wish that there should he a 

’ Antony Foster, the owner of Cumnor Hall. 

3 Blount to Dudley, September 13. — Pettigrew, p. 30. 

3 Dudley to Blount,— 
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searching examination. ; and in sending her brother he Oms iv 
appeared to be giving the best security for fair play. 1560 

There vras something in the conduct of the pro- 
ceedings vhich was not satisfactory, and whether the 
inquest had been adequate or not, the people in the 
neighbourhood did not think so. On the 17th of Sep- 
tember, Lever the preacher wrote from Coventry to Cecil, 
that ‘the country was full of dangerous suspicion and 
muttering,’ and he entreated that there might be an 
‘ earnest searching and trying of the truth, with punish- 
ment if any were found guilty if the matter was hushed 
up or passed over, ‘ the displeasure of God, the dishonour 
of the Queen, and the danger of the whole realm was to 
be feared.’ ^ 

In deference to the general outcry, either the iaquiry 
was protracted, or a second jury, as Dudley suggested, 
was chosen.2 Lord Eobert himself was profoundly 
anxious, although his anxiety may have been as much 
for his own reputation as for the discovery of the truth. 

Tet the exertions to um.’avel the mystery still faded of 
their effect. No one could be found who had seen Lady 
Dudley fall, and she was dead when she was discovered. 
Eventually, after an investigation apparently without 
precedent for the strictness with which it had been con- 
ducted, the jury returned a verdict of accidental death ; 
and Lord Eobert was thus formally acquitted. Tet the 
conclusion was evidently of a kind which would not 
silenoe suspicion ; it was not proved that Lady Dudley 
had been murdered; but the cause of the death was 

1 Lever to Sir F. Knollys and Cecil, Yet you do well satisfy me with the 
Sept. 17 . — BjJBjJEian Papers, yoIA, discreet jury you say are chosen 

2 On the 27th of September, Dud- already.* This can hardly be the 
ley wrote again to Blount — ‘ Until I same jury which was sitting sixteen 
hear from you how the matter falleth days before, and with whose foreman 
out, in very truth I cannot be quiet. Dudley had been in correspondenoe. 
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ceup 17 still left to conjecture ; and were there nothing more 
' ij6o — ^were Cecil’s words to de Quadra proved to he a for- 
sq)tami)er ^ oloud would stiU rest over Dudley’s fame. 

Cecil might well have written of him, as he did in 
later years, that he ‘was infamed by his wife’s death 
and the shadow which hung over his name in the 
popular belief, would be intelligible even if it was xm- 
deserved.® 

A paper remains however among Cecil’s MSS. which 
proves that Dudley was less zealous for inquiry than he 
seemed ; that his unhappy TTife was indeed murdered ; 
and that with proper exertion the guilty persons might 
have been discovered. That there should be a universal 
impression that a particular person was about to be made 
away with, that this person should die in a mysterious 
violent manner, and yet that there should have been no 
foul play after all, would have been a combination of 
coincidences which would not easily find credence in a 
well-constituted court of justice. 

The strongest point in Dudley’s favour was that he 
sent his vdfe’s half-brother, John Appleyard, to the 
inquest. Appleyard some years after in a fit of irrita- 
tion, ‘ let fall words of anger, and said that for Dudley’s 
sake he had covered the murder of his sister.’® Being 
examined by Cecil, he admitted that the investigation 
at Cumnor had after aU been inadequately conducted. 
He said ‘ that he had oftentimes moved the Lord Eobert 
to give him leave, and to cotintenance him in the prose- 

^ Burleigh JPapers^ vol. i. 

® ‘ Down stairs 

Tumble — tumble headlong ; so 

The surest way to chain a woman's tongue 

Is break her neck : a politician did it.’ 

— Yorkshire Tragedy^ quoted by Pettigrew. 

3 Note of the examination of John Appleyard, in Cecil’s hand. — Hat- 
field MSS, 
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cuting of tlie trial of the murder of his sister — adding chap iv 
that he did take the Lord Eobert to be innocent thereof; 1560 
but yet he thought it an easy matter to find out the 
offenders — affirming thereunto, and showing certain cir- 
cumstances which moTed him to think surely that she 
was murdered — whereunto he said that the Lord Eobert 7^ 
always assured him that he thought it was not fit to 
deal any further ia the matter, considering that by order 
of law it was already found otherwise, and that it was so 
presented by a jury. Nevertheless the said Appleyard 
in his speech said upon examioation, that the jury had 
not as yet given up their verdict.’^ 

If Appleyard spoke the truth there is no more to be 
said. The conclusion seems inevitable, that although 
Dudley was innocent of a direct participation in the crime, 
the unhappy lady was sacrifi.oed to his ambition. She was 
murdered by persons who hoped to profit by his elevation 
to the throne ; and Dudley himself — aware that if the 
murder could be proved, public feeling would forbid his 
marriage with the Queen — ^used private means, notwith- 
standmg his affectation of sincerity, to prevent the search 
from being pressed inconveniently far. 

But seven years had passed before Appleyard spoke, 
while the world in the interval was silenced by the 
verdict : and those who wished to be convinced perhaps 
believed Dudley innocent. It is necessary to remember 
this to understand the conduct of Cecil. 

When first he spoke to de Quadra, his dismay at the 
prospect had perhaps led him to believe more than was 
true, and he must have supposed the case to be desperate. 


^ Note of the examination of John Appleyard, in Cecirs hand. — Hat- 
field MSS, 
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Chap IV What followed is fuU of obscurity.^ That the Queen 
would attempt to marry Dudley now that he was free 
Septemter the immediate and universal expectation. The 
London preachers who had set their hearts on her 
tahing Arran, burst into a scream of indignation. The 
Dudleys were detested by the greater part of the nobility, 
and it was supposed that Arundel, Norfolk, Pembroke, 
and others would forcibly iuterfere.® 

The Bishop of Aquila reported that there were anxious 
meetiugs of the Council; the courtiers paid a partial 
homage to Dudley ; while Cecil and the Protestants, in 
dread of imminent convulsion, thought of pressing the 
Queen to declare Huntingdon her successor. Then again 
there was a compromise. Hvmtingdon, though no Mend 
of Dudley’s, was his brother-in-law, and the verdict at 
Cumnor seemed to bear him clear of crime. It was 
rumoured — seemingly on Lord Eobert’s own authority — 
that some private but formal betrothal had passed be- 
tween the Queen and himself. Cecil, either in appearance 

1 Do Quadra’s letters for the six loosely strung together, and to make 
weeks which followed the murder mistakes in hurriedly reading a fo- 
are lost. There remain only at Si- reign language in manuscript, is not 
mancas, abstracts of their contents, difficult. I subsequently took careful 
which tell the story most imperfectly, copies of these and all the MSS. 
On my first peru^ of them, I sent from which I quote in this history, 
a hasty paper from Spain to Frasefi'^s ® The saying of Arthur Gunter to 
Magazine^ in which there are several George Cotton, that ‘ Ere this my 
mistakes, which I take this opportu- Lord Robert’s wife is dead, and she 
nity of acknowledging. I have no broke her neck. It is in a number of 
excuse to offer, except that the paper heads that the Queen will marry him. 
was written in the first excitement of If she do you shall see a grand stir, 
what appeared to me an important dis- for my Lord Arundel is sure of the 
covery. Erom the essential part of Earl of Pembroke and the Lord Rich, 
what I then wrote I have nothing to with divers others, to be ready with 
retract ; but I admit fully that I mis- the putting up of his finger; and then 
read the notes which refer to what shall you see the “White Horse” (the 
took place at the Council, after Amy badge of the Arundels) bestir him, 
Robsart’s murder. They consist of a for my Lord is of great power.’ — 
series of unconnected propositions, September,, 1560. Hatfield MS 8 - 
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or in reality, consented to be reconciled to bim andtbe Chap it 
reconciliation Tras in some -way connected ■with the plan ,560” 
for the recognition of Huntingdon as heir presumptive.® 

In the midst of the confusion, Lady Dudley was splen- 
didly buried at St. Mary’s, at Oxford — ^the gorgeousness 
of the ceremonial was iutended to drown suspicion, and 
some members of the Council gave it the sanction of their 
presence.® For the rest, amidst imperfect reports them- Hesitation 
selves half composed of rumour, it is certain only that beth. 
throughout September there was the utmost excitement 
and uncertainty. At last, in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, the Queen told Cecil ‘that she had made up her 
mind, and did not intend to marry the Lord Eobert.’'*’ 


1 This was certainly true. Cecil 
had perhaps discovered that things 
were not so bad as he had feared — 
he may really after the verdict have 
thought Dudley innocent of the mur- 
der ; at any rate he visited him, and 
they parted apparently friends, as the 
following letter among the Hatfield 
MSS^ proves — 

Lord Robert Dudley to Cecil. 
(Endorsed in Cecil’s hand) 1560. 

‘ Sir, — I thank you for your being 
here, and the great friendship which 
you have shown towards me I shall 
not forget. I am very loath to wish 
you here again, but I would be very 
glad 10 be with you there. I pray 
you let me hear from you what you 
think best foi: me to do. If you 
doubt, I pray you ask the question, 
for the sooner you can advise me 
thither the more I shall thank you. 
I am sorry so sudden a chance should 
breed me so great a change ; for me- 
thinks 1 am here all this while as 
it were in a dream, and too far — too 
far from the place where I am bound 
to be; when methinks also this long 


idle time cannot excuse me from the 
duty I have to discharge elsewhere. 
I pray you help him that seems to 
be at liberty out of so great bondage. 
Forget me not though you see me 
not, and I will remember you and 
fail ye not ; and so wish you well to 
do. In haste this morning. 

‘ R. Dudley. 

*I beseech you sir forget not to 
offer up the humble sacrifice you 
promised me.’ 

* * Que cl designo de Cecil y de 
aquellos hcreges de encaminar el Rey- 
no al Conde de Huntingdon escertis- 
simo porque al fin Cecil se ha rendido 
4 Milord Roberto el qual dice que se 
haya casado con la Reyna en pre- 
sencia de su hermano y de dos mu- 
geres de su catnara .’ — Abstract of db 
Quadrats Letters. MS. Simaiicas. 

^ Ibid. 

* So Cecil himself told de Quadra, 

‘ El obispo dice que le habia dicho 

Cecil que la Reyna estaba resuelta en 
no se casar con Milord Roberto, segun 
que de la misma lo habia entendido.' 
— Note of a Utter from de Quadra 
to Philip^ October 13. 
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CHiP IV But the next hour, or the next moment, she might again 
change her mind. The only real security ■was in another 
marriage, and to this Cecil addressed himself ■with aU 
his energy. The people were in no hxunour to he trifled 
■with, and insisted that they must have something to look 
to in ease of her death. There was a fear that Philip 
might take up Lady Catherine Grey again, ■with an 
Austrian prince for a husband,^ Lady Margaret and the 
Earl of Lennox proposed to de Quadra to ■withdraw to 
Flanders and place themselves at the disposal of Philip. 
The Huntingdon affair was probably found impossible ; 
and the nation was justly impatient at what appeared to 
them Elizabeth’s culpable trifling. 

There were many suitors. The Scotch ambassadors 
were on their way ; the King of Sweden was looked for 
daily in person ; the Duke of Holstein was said to be 
coming, and there was a talk of the Duke de Hemours. 
Cecil’s preference — ^if Arran was impossible — ^was for the 
Archduke Charles. The Queen herself, notwithstanding 
her declaration to the contrary, would marry if she might 
marry the person she cared for ; and her unfortunate 
passion placed her truest friends in the position of re- 
quiring her to take a husband, and yet of refusing her 
the only man on whom her fancy had fastened itself. 

Dudley too had his friends at the court — ^the ladies 
chiefly, or the mean intriguing eunuch race of the officers 
of the household ; and even among the peers some one 
or two. Lord Sussex, to whom Cecil ■wrote for an 
opinion, viewed the question practically, and on physical 
grounds was inclined to let the Queen have her way. 
The Austrian alliance had its advantages; the union 


G-eneral 
aa:nety 
to see 
Dlizabetli 
marned. 


^ ‘ Temen que muriendo la Eeyna V. Md. meteria aquel Reyno en su casa 
por via de Miladi Caterina .* — Note of a Utter from de Qmdra to Fldlip, 
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of Scotland and England would no doubt be of great cai.p iv 
political importance; but En gl an d’s true and best se- 1560 
eurity would be in tbe prince wbict ‘ God should giye 
her Majesty of her body,’ And therefore Sussex said — 

‘ I wish not her Majesty to linger this matter of so 
great importance, but to choose speedily, and therein to Sussex, 
follow so much her own affection as by the looking upon 
bim whom she should choose, omnes ejus sensus tiUUa- 
rentur^ which shall be the readiest way with the help of 
God to bring us a blessed prince which shall redeem us 
out of thraldom. 

‘ If I knew that England had other rightful inheritors 
I would then advise otherwise and seek to serve the 
time by a husband’s choice. But — seeing she is ultimum 
refugium, and that no riches, friendship, foreign alliance, 
or any other present commodity that might come by a 
husband, can serve our turn without issue of her body — 
if the Queen will love anybody, let her love where and 
whom she list, so much thirst I to see her love ; and 
whomsoever she shall love and choose, him will I love, 
honour,’ and serve to the uttermost.’ ^ 

Love for Dudley Elizabeth probably did not feel ; a 
strong jlancy rather, which contradiction made more 
violent, and from which she turned away herself when- 
ever those around her seemed disposed to yield. She 
proposed to make the favourite a peer, and the patent 
was drawn out ; but when it was brought to her to sign 
she cut it in pieces with a penknife,® saying that ‘ the 
Dudleys had been traitors through three descents.’ A 

1 Sussex to Cecil, October 24, for the purpose ; when they were 
1560 . — Irish MSS. Solis Souse. presented, she with a knife out them 

® ‘ The Queen’s Majesty stayeth asunder.’ — Jones to Throgmorton, 
the creation. The bills were drawn Nov. 30. Hardwick Papers, vdl. i. 
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Chap IV 

1560 

October 


Elizabeth 
and Lord 
Eobert. 


lovers’ quarrel followed. The lady half-releuted. ‘ Eohin 
was clapped on the cheeks with No, no, the bear and the 
ragged staff is not so soon overthrown;’ and they ‘were 
as great as ever they were.’ But when the courtiers 
said, marry him then, the Queen would ‘ pup with her 
lips : she would not marry a subject ; ’ ‘ men would come 
and ask for my Lord’s grace ; ’ and when they said ‘ She 
might make him a King,’ ‘that she would in nowise 
agree to.”- 

Meanwhile the political clouds were gathering again. 
The treaty of Edinburgh was but a half-victory ; the 
doubtful attitude of Philip and the conspiracy of Am- 
boise had checked the enterprises of the Guises ; but the 
Bishop of Yalenee and de Bandan had not concealed 
then.’ contempt for Elizabeth’s pretensions to a right of 
interference in Scotland. The Duke of Guise had used 
his time well, and for the moment seemed to have 
trampled out the conflagration in Prance. The Kirig of 
Navarre and Cond4 were thrown into prison ; their fol- 
lowers were hunted down, hanged, shot, broken on the 
wheel, tom in pieces by horses ; and the Catholics were 
watching their opportunity to renew the struggle with 
England.® ‘ If,’ wrote Throgmorton on the 8th of Sep- 
tember to Cecil, ‘ her Majesty do not provide to keep that 
which she has now obtained beyond the expectation of 
all men, it had been better to have stood in the mercy of 
your enemy.’® 

The Erenoh Government said openly that the commis- 
sioners had exceeded their powers, and that they would 
never acknowledge that Elizabeth possessed rights over 


^ Sir Henry Neville to Throgmorton. — Conway MBS . 

2 ‘ Relacion de las cartas del obispo de Aqnila al Rey, de 25 Julio y 3 
Agosto, 1360.’ 

• ^ Conway MSB. RolU House. 
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the French Queen’s subjects. Alva assured Sir Thomas chap iv 
C hamherlain that but for Philip a second French army 1560 
•would have been in Scotland before the end of the sum- 
mer. The galleys were coming round from Marseilles ; 
the dockyards at Havre and Brest were in full activity ; 
and Mary Stuart proposed to lead in person the next 
expedition which should saU.^ ‘What thinketh your 
Queen ?’ Alva, said. ‘ Hath the French King no party in 
F,Tig1fl.Tnl ? Tea I assure you he hath a great party there ; mvssion. 
and I fear me I may say as great as the Queen or greater. 
Should he land 10,000 or ia,ooo men at Dover or the 
Isle of Wight it will be a shrewd piece of work, and be 
found more difficult to remedy than all men would think.’ 

The Guises pored daily over plans of the English har- 
bours ; they were again in communication -with the Pope ; 
and at Home it was' said openly that the articles con- 
cluded at Edinbmgh were not would not and should not 
be ratified; the Pope would assist the French with 5000 
men at his own expense.® At the first mention of rati- 
fication at Paris, Throgmorton was told plainly ‘ that the 
Engliab treaty was part of the Scotch treaty ; that a 
treaty made by subjects ■without consent of their sovereign 
was void; and that the English treaty was therefore 
void.’ Sooner than permit the league between England 
nTi<l Scotland to continue the King of France would ‘ quit 
all;’ and as for the arms and style, they belonged of 
right to the French Queen, and she would not abandon 
them.® 

If Elizabeth would neither marry the Archduke nor 


^ ‘ Advertisenienb from beyond Venice, October 30, 1560. — Venetian 
seas,’ — Domestic MSS^ Rolls House, MSS, Rolls House, 

Sir Thomas Chamberlain to Eliza- ^ Throgmorton to Chamberlain, 
heih,— Spanish MSS., Ibid. November 21, 1560.— Wright’s 

2 John Sheres to Cecil ; from Blizabeth, vol. i. 
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admit the Papal nimeio, sooner or later the King of Spain 
■would he against her ; if she refused Axran it was likely 
that the Scots would turn against her. The rumour that 
she would marry neither of them, and that she intended 
instead to talce Lord Robert Dudley, was caught at in 
the Court of Paris ■with passionate delight. In Paris 
there were no uncertainties how Amy Eobsart met her 
end. Mary Stuart’s wit gave expression to the popular 
feeling. The Queen of England, she said, was about to 
marry her horsekeeper, who had killed his ■wife to make 
a place for her;^ and Throgmorton could only console 
himself ■with believing that the report was a calumny, 
and that while Cecil was in power so wild a step ■was im- 
possible. Were it true, he could see nothing but instant 
ruin, and could but exclaim — 

‘ Una salus victis nuUam sporare salutem.’® 

So he ■wrote to Cecil, and Cecil’s answer was little re" 
assuring. Elizabeth had contemplated a marriage with 
Dudley, perhaps was contemplating it still ; and living 
in the focus of the European conspiracies against her, 
Throgmorton read too plainly in the exultation of her 
enemies the Mghtful danger in which she would involve 
herself. He at least refused to credit the Cumnor inquest. 
‘ He knew not,’ he ■wrote, ‘ what countenance to bear, 
the bruits were so brim of the marriage of the Lord 
Robert and the death of his ■wife.’ ‘ He would rather,’ 
he said, ‘ perish ■with honesty than Kve ■with shame,’ and 
he flung into his remonstrance the whole energy that he 
possessed. 

‘ If, Mir. Cecil,’ he wrote, ‘ you think I have any small 


^ Dudley was Master of the Horse. 

2 Throgmorton to Cecil, October 20. — Conway MSB, Rolls House, 
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skill or judgment in things at home, or can conjecture Chap iv 
sequels, I do assure you, the matter succeeding, our state 1560 
is in great danger of utter destruction ; and so far me- 
thinks I already see into the matter, as I wish myself 
already dead because I would not live unto that day. 

‘ If the matter he not already determined, I require 
you, as you hear a true and faithful heart to her Majesty 
and the realm, and desire to keep them from utter the 
desolation, in viseeribus Jesu GhrisU I conjure you to do nuanage. 
all your endeavour to hinder that marriage. "We begin 
to he in derision already for the bruit only ; if it take 
place we shall he opprohrium luminum et ahjecUo plehis. 

God and religion shall he out of estimation ; the Queen 
our sovereign discredited contemned and neglected ; our 
country ruined undone and made prey. With tears and 
sighs as one being already almost confounded, I beseech 
you again and again to set to youi- wits and aU your 
help to stay the Commonwealth which heth now in great 
hazard.’ ^ 

So desperate the situation seemed to Throgmorton 
that not contented with writing to Cecil he determined 
to address Elizabeth herself. First he proposed to send 
a letter to her, but remembering that he must write in 
cipher, and that his despatch would perhaps be de- 
ciphered by a second hand for the Queen’s use, he sent 
his secretary with a verbal message, and a letter to Sir 
Thomas Parry, who was supposed to be the chief pro- 
moter of the Dudley marriage. 

The secretary found Elizabeth at Greenwich, and was 
admitted to a private audience. 

She asked why he had come over. He told her. She 


1 Throgmorton to Cecil, October 28, 1560. — Hardwick Papers^ vol. L 
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Chap IV said she thouglit as mueli, and he had better have stayed 
1560 where he was. 

irorembat daunted. He knew his mission 

was a perilous one and determined to go through with it. 

He spoke of the antecedents of Lord Eobert’s family : 
of his infamous grandfather, his more infamous father 
E’orthumberland, and of the hatred felt for the race by 
the nobility. 

‘Her Majesty,’ said the secretary in his report to 
Throgmorton, ‘ laughed and turned herself to one side 
and the other, and set her hand upon her face.’ 

The murder came nest. 

She said that ‘ the matter had been tried in the coun- 
try, and found to the contrary of that was reported.’ 
Lord Eobert was at the court, and none of his [ser- 
Tants] at the attempt at his wife’s house,’ ^ and that 
‘ it fell out as should neither touch his honesty nor her 
honour.’ 

But the Queen listened patiently to remonstrance; 
she was not displeased, and promised to tell no one 
what Throgmorton ventured to do. She looked ill and 
harassed. ‘ Surely,’ the secretary said, ‘ the matter of 
the Lord Eobert doth much perplex her, and it is never 
hke to take place, as generally misliked but of the setters 
forth thereof.’ ® 

Sir Thomas Parry, when he read what Sic Mcholas 
had written to himself, was not ‘ over-courteous ’ but 
‘ was half-ashamed of his doings.’ The very report and 
expectation had deranged the whole country. ‘ Eeligion 
was neglected; all were discontented; no man con- 


^ This expression admits that there bad been an attempt of some kind, 
and hy some one. 

^ Jones to Throgmorton, Nov. 30. — Hardwick Papers^ vol. i. 
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sidered.’ ‘ The yery captaias ’ in the army were selling Chap iv 
‘ their harness.’ ‘ Every man vas for himself.’ The 1560 
secretary hoped ‘Lord Eobert’s matter 'would not go 
forward, yet the favour was great which was sho'wn him 
at the Queen’s hands.’ ^ 

Meanwhile the Arran petition had at length arrived, 
brought by the Earls of Morton and Glencaim, and by 
Maitland, who, as he could not prevent it, thought 
better to accompany the presentation. 

In the Protestant part of the English Council the 
standing reasons which recommended the connexion were 
enhanced by the desire to save Elizabeth from Dudley. 

The apparent failure of the Erench Protestants and the 
menacing attitude of the Guises made the league "with 
Scotland more necessary than ever, while the Scotch 
Commissioners did not conceal that if their request was 
refused, ‘ they would be constrained to save their necks, 
and win the Erench favour again.’ They were enter- 
tained by Bedford and Pembroke •with marked hospi- 
tality; and by these two and by all their friends the 
marriage was looked upon almost as ‘ a necessity.’ 

So strong was the feelmg that Elizabeth durst not — 
perhaps she did not desire to — ^give a peremptory refusal. 

She delayed her answer, promising to take time "to con- 
sider ; and it is possible that public considerations might 
have outweighed after all her personal objections. There 
was a capacity in her for great self-sacrifice. Her weak- 
nesses were wilful: she could shake them off at her 
pleasure. Conscious of her power over herself, she liked 
to dally with temptation ; but she remained at all times 
mistress of her passions; and to steer the Eugbab 
nation in the midst of the breakers was a keener en- 


^ Jones to Throgmorton, November 30. — Haejdwick Papers, vol. i. 
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CHi^ joyment to her thaa to listen to tlie soft dalliance of a 
1560 Robert Dudley. 

Deoember crisis an event happened in France wMcb 

destroyed Arran’s hopes, and delayed the union of the 
crowns for half-a-century. 

The French King and Queen were at Orleans holding 
a high court of justice on the heretics there. Condd 
was under sentence of death and was about to be 
executed; the Calvinists all over the country were 
marked for massacre; when the keystone was struck 
suddenly from the arch which sustained the Guises’ 
power. At eleven o’clock at night on the 5th of De- 
seoond. eember, Francis the Second after a short illness left the 
world. Mary Stuart was a childless widow ; the Crown 
lapsed to the dead King’s young brother Charles ; and 
the government of the country fell during the minority 
to the Queen-mother and the princes of the blood. The 
King of Kavarre and Cond 4 passed from a prison to the 
steps of the throne. 

At first aU was uncertainty. The Duke of Guise was 
not expected to relinquish his power without a struggle. 
Mary Stuart who had watched dutifully by the sick bed 
was speculating before the body was cold on her next 
choice; and Throgmorton writing on the 6th of De- 
cember to Cecil said with a side blow at Elizabeth, that 
‘so far as he could learn, she more esteemed the con- 
tinuation of her honours and to marry one that might 
uphold her to be great, than she passed to serve and 
please her fancy.’ ^ 

But years at all events would have to elapse before 
the Guises would be in a position to renew their dream 
of conquest. It was more likely that they had fallen 


^ Throgmorton to Cecil, December 6-— Convtay MSS. Rolls House. 
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for ever and that iPrance •would now follow England OhapIV 
into a reformation, while Scotland was once more 
severed from the Rench crown. For the present the 
pressure was removed from Ehzaheth, nor was the op- 
portuni'ty a fitting one to conspire against a widowed 
Queen. 

She 'therefore dismissed the Scotch Commissioners with 
a reply which though not precluding the possibility of 
hope was in fact conclusive. 

She was glad to fnd, the Queen said, that the Scots 
were not ungrateftd for her kindness and that her money 
had not been whoUy 'thrown away. "With respect to their 
proposal of the Earl of Arran, she did not doubt that it 
was well meant — ^that the Earl was all which they de- 
scribed him, and that they were offering her the choicest 
person 'that they possessed. She was however indis- 
posed to marry. A time might come when ciroum- 
stances might oblige her to do what wiUingly she would 
not do 5 but that time had not yet arrived} and she 
would not ask the Earl of Arran therefore to postpone 
any other connexion which might appear to him de- 
sirable. As to the alliance between the two countries, 
the Scots were most interested in its maintenance. She 
warned them not to be led away by sinister influences J 
if they would do their part her o-wn should not be 
•wanting.^ 

Elizabeth had scarcely calculated perhaps on the effect 
of her answer, although warned what it would he. 

‘ What motive 'the Queen of England had in this 
refusal we omit,’ says Emox. ‘ There is such resent- 
ment at the rejection of 'the offer of marriage,’ "wrote 
Eandolph, ‘that the Scots hold themselves almost ah- 


' Keith, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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Chap IV solved from all their obligations.’ Arran himself who 
,j6o had set his idle heart on being'; King of England, unable 
Deoeroier obtain his wish in one way, sought it in another, 
and wrote to offer his hand to Mary Stuart — ^not, one 
is surprised to read, without Knox’s Imowledge and con- 
sent.^ Maitland on his return wrote that he had himself 
the Soots, .^jiat he could ‘ to keep the people still, in some 
hope that the matter was not impossible ;’ but ‘ aU men’s 
minds were stirring;’ they had not forgotten their 
obligations to England; but the Queen of Scots would 
now be the inevitable object of their first attachment ; 
she would probably return to Scotland, and they would 
‘percase put themselves in her good graces.’® What 
Scotland would do however — ^what England would do — 
what Elizabeth would do — depended on the effect of the 
King’s death in Erance. 

in Three parties were left there, almost equal in resources 
and power : the ultra-Catholics under the Guises sup- 
ported by the Pope and Philip ; the Calvinists under the 
King of Navarre, his brother, and the three Colignies ; 
and between them the central Gallican or national party, 
represented by the Constable Montmorency, who had no 
sympathy with fanatics of either extreme — ^who were 
Catholics, but moderate and tolerant, and were disin- 
clined to sacrifice the unity and greatness of Prance to 
the special iuterest of theology. The Queen-mother 


^ Since the King of France’s 
death, Arran has written to the King 
of Kavarre and the Constable, and, 
with Knox’s knowledge and privity, 
designs if possible to marry with 
the Queen of Scots, supposing the 
Queen of England will not have him.’ 
— Bandolph to Cecily January 3, 
1561. Scotch M 8 S. Rolls Souse, 


Knox himself mentions Arran’s 
proposal, saying nothing of his own 
share in it ; but he adds a sentence or 
two after, that ‘ at that time he had 
great intelligence with some of the 
Court of France.’ 

2 Maitland to Cecil, January 15. — 
Scotch MSS, Bolls Souse, 
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Catlierine de Medici — in the late reign had seen 
the honour of the throne giyen to the Queen of Scots, 1560 
and the power of the throne to the Duke of Gxiise “ 

and his brothers — ^had wrongs of her own to avenge, 
and untroubled with special opinions, intended to 
play off party against party and rule herself by their 
divisions. By the custom of France the Eegency 
would have fallen to Antony Boxtrbon Eing of Navarre. 
Montmorency and the Calvinists equally pressed him 
to undertake it; but he was a poor creature too small 
for the opportunity; Catherine de Medici persuaded 
him in private that the office woffid sit better upon 
herself ; while in return the charge of treason against 
Cond 4 was withdrawn, the prisons were emptied of the 
Huguenots, and at a meeting of the States Gleneral 
on the 13th of December, an edict was passed for 
neral toleration. The Cardinal of Lorraine retired from 
Paris taking Mary Stuart with him, after an ineffec- 
tual suggestion that she should be the young King’s 
wife. Navarre became Lieutenant-General ; and for the 
time the Catholic faction experienced in a violent reaction 
the common fate of a despotic party suddenly deposed 
from power. 

Now was the time for Elizabeth to throw her weight 
into the scale. The impending General Council, with 
England, France, and Germany, united on the Eeform- 
ing side, might be ‘ a free council,’ which would give 
peace to Europe; England might recover Calais, and 
England’s Queen be at the head of the Protestant world. 

So thought Throgmorton ; and he wrote earnestly to 
her to seize the occasion — and to seize it promptly. 

Time was everything. The English ambassador knew 
too iutimately the essential strength of the Catholics in 
France, and the skill and popularity of the Guises, to 
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Chap IV doubt that the tide ’would soon tnm again, especially if 
1560' the Qneen of Scots recoyered the allegiance of her snh- 
Deoember them hack, as he feared she might, to 

Home and orthodoxy.^ 

Throgmorton had been one of those -who had most 
desired the Arran marriage, ■which he believed ■would 
have closed for ever the political prospects of Mary 
Stuart. He understood the humour of the Soots and 
the effect upon them of the affront -whioh they -would 
themselves to have received. It -would be for- 
gotten if Elizabeth -would take the position -which he 
desired for her; but she must stand there in a character 
•worthy of the cause; he -was profoundly dejected at 
hearing that the danger ha-ving passed a-way, she “was 
returning to her unhappy project of marrying Lord 
Eobert. 

Ho-w in Throgmorton’s opinion such a step -would 
affect her — and affect -with her the prospects of Europe > 
— ^will be seen in the foUo'wing letter : 

THROGMORTON TO CECIL. 

December 31* 

‘ The House of Guise presently does seem here to bear 
small rule. The countenance and hope they have is of 
the Eing of Spain ■who for religion and other respects 
it is thought -will help to stay their credit as much as he 
may. 

‘ The principal managing of the affairs doth seem to 
be chiefly in the hands of the Queen-mother, the TTi-ng of 
Navarre, and the Constable ; and as the King of Spain 
■will earnestly travail to suppress religion, so is it most 


^ Throgmorton to Elizabeth, December. — Conway MSS> 
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safe for her Majesty and her best policy to* he as- Chap iv 
diligent to advance it. 

‘ I do ■well see you -vrill do the wise and good offices 
that are necessary to be done and that may be done. 

The true religion is very Like to take place ia Erance, 
and so consequently throughout aU Europe where 
Christianity is received. I did of late address myself to 
the Admiral who for his virtue and wisdom is much 
esteemed. I do find by him that if the Queen’s Majesty 
will put to an earnest mind and hand to this matter, it 
■will be here well accepted and will work very good 
effect. We talked of many particularities. He thinks 
that the general council cannot take place, but that the 
Kiog must assemble a national council, whereunto if her 
Majesty would send some learned men, he does not 
doubt but all shall be well. 

‘But if her Majesty do so foully forget Imself in her 
marriage as the bruit runneth here, never think 
bring anything to pass either here or elsewhere. 
would you did hear the lamentations, the declamations, 
and sundry affections, which have course here for that 
matter. Sir, do not forget yourself as to think you do 
enough because you do not further the matter. Ee- 
member your mistress is young and subject to affections ; 
you are her sworn coxmciUor and in great credit ■with 
her. You know there be some of your colleagues which 
have promoted the matter. There is nobody reputed of 
judgment and authority that doth to her Majesty dis- 
allow it, for such as be so ■wise as to mishke it be too 
timorous to show it ; so as her Majesty’s affection doth 
rather find wind and sail to set it forward than any 
advice to quench it. 

‘My duty to her, my good^will to you, doth thus 
move me to speak plainly.’ 

ELIZ. I. 


X 
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1560 

December 


The pro- 
jected 
Catholic 
league. 


The letter -went on to speak of a general league among 
the Catholic powers, the object of which was to destroy 
the Eeformation. 

‘ The parties,’ Throgmorton said, ‘ which will haye to 
do in the matter be these, and eyery one doth make his 
profit in the reckoning : — ^the Emperor, the TTing of 
Spain, the King of Denmark, the King of Sweden, the 
Pope, the Queen of Scotland, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
the Duke of Austria, and the Duke of Guise. The matter 
is that the Duke of Austria shall marry the Queen of 
Scotland, the King of Denmark one of the Emperor’s 
daughters, the King of Sweden another. If this alliance 
be made, you can consider what may happen. 

‘ Sir,’ the letter concluded, ‘ after I had written thus 
much the ambassador of Spain came to yisit me ; who 
did amongst other matters earnestly require me to tell 
him whether the Queen’s Majesty was not secretly mar- 
ried to the Lord Kobert j for said he, I assure you 
this Court is full of it ; and whateyer any man doth 
make your mistress to belieye, assure yourself that there 
neyer was princess so oyerseen, if she do not giye order 
in that matter betimes. The bruits of her doings, said 
he, be yery strange in all courts and countries. 

‘ I haye presently written a letter to the Lord Eobert 
Dudley the true copy whereof I haye herewith sent 
you,’ and also the copy of my letter to her Majesty® 
written of mine own hand ; of both which I pray you 
take knowledge.’® 

Throgmorton’s proceedings, howeyer well intended, 
were not well calculated for the end he had in yiew ; for 

1 No found. ® Not found. 

Throgmorton to Cecil, December 31. — Coway MSS^ 
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Elizabeth, was one of the many strong-willed people on chap it 
whom perils and remonstrances operate only as a spur. 

Cecil was not so idle as his correspondent believed him ; 
but he understood better the disposition with which he 
was dealing. His reply to Throgmorton’s letter showed 
how dangerous his position was, and how difficult the 
course which he had nevertheless determined to follow. 

By ‘practices,’ by ‘bye-ways,’ as he afterwards described 
it, by affecting to humour what he was passionately 
anxious to prevent, he was holding his mistress tmder 
delicate control ; and he dreaded lest his light leading- 
strings should be broken by a ruder touch. 

CECIL TO THEOGMORTON. 

January 15 . 

‘ I have professed and do avow earnest friendship to Advice of 
you ; and in respect thereof I must advise you not to 
meddle with the matters of this Court, otherwise than 
ye may be well advised fi’om hence. What her Majesty 
will determine to do, only God I think knowethj and 
in her His will be fulfilled. Writings remain, and 
coming into adverse hands may be sinisterly interpreted 
on the other part ; servants or messengers may be re- 
porters to whom they list, and therefore I cannot safely 
give you so plain counsel as I wish ; but in one word I 
say contend not where victory cannot be had.’ ^ 

But if Cecil shared Throgmorton’s alarm, he did 
not expose his feelings a second time to de Quadra. 

The bishop reported at the end of January that since 
the death of Francis a close correspondence had passed 


1 COKWAY MS8. 
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Chap IV between tbe secretary and tbe Huguenot leaders. If 
1561 tbe TTing of Havarre remained in power, be foresaw tbe 
January consequences for wbieb Throgmorton was so 

anxious : England and France would draw together ; 
Calais would probably be restored; and be ‘prayed 
Q-od that nothing worse might follow, and that so evil 
a union might not produce basilisk’s eggs.’ He was 
afraid ‘ that Navarre and Montmorency would cast their 
eyes on the Low Countries,’ which the English would 
assist them to seize and thus limit the CathoKo iofluenoe 
of Spain to the Peninsula.^ 

But comfort came to de Quadra from a quarter from 
which he least expected it. In spite of Cecil’s influence 
and without his knowledge, Elizabeth, perhaps on the 
only occasion in her life, was really on the edge of an act 
of stupendous foUy. The Spanish ambassador himself 
must tell his own story. 

DE QXJADEA TO PHILIP II. 

London^ January 22. 

‘ There came lately to me Sir Henry Sidney who is 
married to Lord Eobert’s sister a high-spirited noble 
sort of person and one of the best men that the Queen 
has about the Court. 

‘After speaking generally on ordinary matters he 
came to the affair of his brother-in-law, and the sub- 
stance of his words to me was this : — The marriage 
was now in everybody’s mouth, he said, and the Queen 
I must be aware was very anxious for it. He was 
surprised that I had not advised your Majesty to use 
the opportunity to gain Lord Eobert’s good-will. Tour 


^ Aquilato Arras, December 31. — MS. Simancas. 
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Majesty would find Lord Eobert as ready to obey you Chap iv 
and do you service as one of your own vassals ; with 
more to the same purpose. January 

‘ I replied that all which I had heard about the busi- 
ness was of such a character that I had not ventured to 
write two lines to your Majesty on the subject. Neither 
the Queen nor Lord Eobert had spoken to me about it ; 
and it was of no more importance to your Majesty to 
gain the good-will of English sovereigns than it was to 
them to gain your Majesty’s. Tour Majesty could not 
diviue the Queen’s wishes ; and she had shown so little 
inclination to follow your advice when you had offered 
it hitherto, that you could not be expected to volunteer 


your opuuon. 

‘ He admitted this. He is evidently well ac(juainted sir Hemy 
with what has passed, and he is not too prejudiced to see nSefaa- 
the truth. Eut he added that if I could be satisfied the spauiBh 
about Lady Dudley’s death, he thought I could 
object to informiug your Majesty of what he had said. 

The Queen and Lord Eobert were lovers ; but they in- 
tended honest marriage, and nothing wrong had taken 
place between them which could not be set right with 
your Majesty’s help.^ As to Lady Dudley’s death, ho 
said that he had examiued carefully into the circum- 
stances and he was satisfied that it had been accidental, 
although he admitted that others thought differently. 

‘ If this was true, I replied, things were not so bad as 
I had believed. Had Lady Dudley been murdered God 
and man would surely have punished so abominable a 
crime. Lord Eobert however would find it difi&cult to 
persuade the world of his innocence. 


1 ‘ Aunque eran amores, iban endere^ados a casamiento, y no Tiabia cosa 
ninguna illicLta en tal qne con la autoridad de V. M. no pudiese saldarse/ 
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Chap IV ‘ He allowed that there was hardly a person who did 
not believe that there had been, fonl play. The preachers 
their pnlpits spoke of it — ^not spaaing even the honour 
of the Queen ; and this, he said, had brought her to con- 
sider whether she could not restore order in the realm in 
these matters of religion. She was anxious to do it ; 
and Lord Eobert to his own knowledge would be ready 
to assist. 

‘ I answered that your Majesty would gladly see reli- 
gion restored iu England as weU as everywhere else; 
but it was not a thing to be mixed with concerns of the 
world. Whether married or wishing to be maaried, if 
the Queen was a Christian woman she would regard re- 
ligion as between God and herself. 

Sidney ‘ He Said that I spoke truly ; but though ill-informed 
in such matters, he was satisfied that religion in this 
country was in a deplorable condition and that it was im- 
thoiuasm. pejatiyely necessaay to take steps to reform it. He men- 
tioned a multitude of things most distressing; and he 
assured me on his solemn oath that the Queen and Lord 
Eobert were determined to restore the religion^ byway of 
the General Council ; and he then went on to press me 
to write to your Majesty to forward the affair in such a 
form that Lord Eobert should receive the prize at which 
he aims from your Majesty’s hands.® 

‘ I reminded him of what had passed between me and 
Lady Sidney in the affair of the Archduke Carlos, and 
how the Queen had deceived both her and myself. I said 
I could not write unless I received instructions from the 

* ^ ‘ La religion’ — an expression que yo qnisiese escribir a Y. M. y 
wbicb, as used to the Spanish am- encaminar este negocio de manera 
bassador, could only be intended to que de mano de Y. M. M. Roberto 
mean communion with the JPope, recibiese este bien.’ 

2 ‘ Apretando mas por persuadirme 
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Queen herself. In that ease it -would become my duty, 
and I would do it with pleasure. 

‘ He said the Queen ootild not begin the subject -with 
me, but I might assure myself she waited for nothing 
but your Majesty’s consent to conclude the marriage.^ 
In the mean time Lord Eobert would speak with me, and 
would desire me to communicate to your Majesty what I 
should hear from him. He would offer your Majesty 
his services to the extent of his power in whatever your 
Majesty would be pleased to command; especially he 
would be ready to assist in restoring the religion, seeing 
clearly that it ought to be done and that it was this 
which had separated England from your Majesty and for- 
feited your protection. 

‘ I said again that religion ought not to be complicated 
■with matters of this kind. If Lord Eobert desired to 
communicate with your Majesty on the subject, I would 
make no difficulty; but I thought that his conscience 
should be motire sufficient, when the course to be taken 
was so plain. If he desired -to obtain your Majesty’s 
good opinion, so much the more improper it seemed to 
me that he should stipulate for conditions. 

‘ He then asked whether I thought it would be woU 
for the Queen to send a special minister to your Majesty, 
to satisfy you on the points where your Majesty might 
look for faller explanation, as to what you were to ex- 
pect both from herself and from him. The ambassador 
resident in Spain was a confirmed heretic, and not a per- 
son therefore whom the Queen could trust in a matter 
which concerned religion. 

‘ I said I wotild think it over, and I would tell Lord 
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1561 
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^ ‘ Bix6 meque hablarme la Reyna estar seguro que ella no esperaba ni 
en ello no lo hana, sino fueseoomen- deseaba sino el consenso de V, M. 
cando yo la platica, pero que podia para concluirlo.’ 
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Chap IV Eobert as soon as I bad beard -wbat be bad to say. 
xgjj Sidney bimself, I imagine, desires to go. He is a cousin 
jaauaiy Countess of Feria and would like to see ber. 

‘Tbis was tbe end of our conversation, and I now 
wait till be brings Lord Eobert to me. I bave related 
to your Majesty exactly wbat passed between us. For 
some days I bad suspected that tbe Queen bad sometbing 
of tbe sort in ber bead. It is so bad a business that I 
durst not meet tbeir overtures with cordiality; while 
nevertheless I thought it right to listen to them and re- 
port wbat they say to your Majesty. If we irritate them 
we may drive them into mischief. Tour Majesty will 
consider tbe thing on all its sides and resolve wbat shall 
be done. 

‘ I do not doubt that if there be a way by which tbe 
Queen can be brought to a better mind, either in religion 
or in her relations with your' Majesty — so long at least 
as ber present passion lasts — ^it wiU be by this mar- 
riage. 

Thfl Queea ‘ Of tMs I am Certain, that if she marry Lord Eobert 
without your Majesty’s sanction, your Majesty has but 
to give a bint to her subjects and she wiH lose ber throne : 
I know bow this matter really stands and I know tbe 
humour of tbe people. But I am certain also that with- 
out your Majesty’s sanction she will do nothing in pub- 
lic, and it may be that when she sees that she has no- 
thing to hope from your Majesty she will make a worse 
plunge to satisfy ber appetite. She is infatuated to a 
degree which would be a notable fault in any woman, 
much more in one of ber exalted rank.^ 


1 ‘ Podria ser que quando viese esta tan vencida que en ninguna con- 
que no podia valerae del *favor de dicion de persona dexaria de serf alta 
Y. M. se arrojasse a lo poor con que notable, quanto mae en una muger de 
pudiese ejecutar su appetite del qual su estado.’ 
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‘ Cecil wIlo was the great obstacle has given in, being chap iv 
bribed by a promise of the offices vacated by Sir Thomas ,561 
Parry, who died a few days ago of mere ill-humour. I 
ought to add that this woman is generally believed to be 
out of her miud ; and it is thought too that she can never 
have a child. Some say she is a mother already, but 
this I do not believe. 

‘ Something ought to be done to secure a successor on 
whom your Majesty may depend. Tour Majesty will be 
pleased to teU me what to do. The thing is of moment, 
and they will press for their answer.’ ^ 

De Quadra had occasion afterwards to lament that he 
had been unable to close with these strange advances at 
the moment when they were made. Spain was far off, 
and iu the transit of the couriers to and fro the iron 
grew cool. Cecil had not ‘ given iu ’ as the bishop sup- 
posed, and was as determined as ever to save his mis- 
tress if she would allow herself to be saved. He had dis- 
covered the intrigue, and with an affectation of acquies- 
cence worked himself into its management. ‘ Howso- 
ever the end is,’ he wrote afterwards to Throgmorton, 

‘ the way thereto was full of crooks ; I found my Lord 
Marquis, my Lord Keeper, and my Lord Pembroke in 
this matter my best pillars, and yet I was foi'ced to seek 
byeways so much was the contrary labour by prevention. 

The Bishop of Aquila had entered into such a practice 
to further the great matter hei'e, meaning principally the 
Church matter and percase accidentally the other also, 
that he had taken faster hold to plant his purpose tban 
was my ease shortly to root up.’^ 


1 De Quadra to Philip, January 22 . — 3IS. Simaticas. 
® Cecil to Throgmorton. — Conway MSS. 
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Cgtf IV Cecil like an honest Englishman laid the blame any- 
1561 where rather than on his own countrymen. He was 
Januaiy bishop too hardly. A fair consideration of 

these letters, whatever attempts may be made to explain 
them away, leaves an impression which the sequel will 
confirm that Elizabeth’s interest in the Eeformation was 
eclipsed for an interval by her interest in Lord Eobert 
Dudley. Stung by the reproaches of the Protestant 
preachers which in her heart she knew to be deserved, 
she was tempted to forsake a cause to which in its 
theological aspect she was never devoted. If Philip 
would secure her the support of his friend in mnlring a 
husband of the miserable son of the apostate Northum- 
berland, she was half-ready to undo her work anti 
throw the weight of the Crown once more on the Catho- 
lio side. 

SeK-willed self-confrdent and utterly fearless, refusing 
to believe in her lover’s infamy and exasperated at the 
accusations which she might have wilfally considered 
undeserved, she could easily conceal from herself the 
nature of the act which she was contemplating, and the 
palace clique might have kept her blind to the true feel- 
ing of the country. The bishop’s story has not the air 
of an invention ; and it is incredible that Sir Henry 
Sidney could have ventured to make a communication of 
such a character, unless he had believed himself to have 
the Queen’s sanction. 

But the bishop learnt afterwards that Elizabeth had 
consented with extreme reluctance, and only at the 
passionate entreaties of Lord Eobert who had persuaded 
her that her life was in danger. Cecil’s efforts then and 
always had been to divert her from the wrong course by 
forcing her to commit herseK to another; and before 
Sidney was allowed to speak to de Quadra, the league 
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with the Huguenot leaders which Throgmorton had so Ohap iv 
earnestly advised and the Spanish ambassador had so 1561 
anxiously dreaded, was already under consideration. On 
the 19th of January Cecil had written to urge Calvin to 
come boldly forward ‘to stir the liberal noblemen in 
France to suppress the tyranny of the Papists.’ He had 
advised Navarre to put forward into places of trust 
‘ those who in fearful times were busy with their pens 
and weapons.’ ^ The Earl of Bedford had been appointed 
special commissioner to the French Court. His instruc- 
tions were drawn in harmony with the broadest liberal 
policy and were but waiting the Queen’s signature, while 
she herself stood poised between two courses on neither 
of which she could resolve. On the one side were jfree- 
dom, truth, greatness, glory, and self-sacrifice; on the 
other, bondage to Spam and the possession of the loved 
Lord Eobert. 

The nobler side would perhaps at aU events have 
triumphed in the end. "Whatever her struggles, her 
temptations, her vacillations, her inconsistencies, Eliza- 
beth was ever true in the main to the rough path of 
greatness. But Cecil found an effective assistant in a 
quarter whence he could least have looked for it. Lord 
Paget at home and abroad had been an opponent of his 
past policy. The old and worldly-wise diplomatist had 
deprecated internal changes, and had been the steady 
advocate of the Spanish alliance. Like Maitland he was 
essentially a secular statesman and had little confidence 
in transcendental revolutions. His creed was probably 


^ ‘ Such courage,’ he said, * will abash the Papists, so well I know their 
cowardice; I mean specially of the shavelings / — Cecil to Throgviorton^ Ja~ 
nmry 19. — Conway MSS. 
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of the broadest ; he hated fanatics ; he believed in good 
order, good government, and a good army, more than in 
•whitewashed churches, or in doctrines of justification 
however exemplary their exactness ; and the course pur- 
sued by Cecil since Elizabeth’s accession had been so 
different from what he would himself have advised that 
he had ■withdrawn almost wholly from public life. Once 
only he had come forward — ^to protest against the Scot- 
tish ■war ; but his opposition Kke that of his friends had 
been overruled. 

■When therefore at this moment he is found again in 
confidential communication with Elizabeth, it is likely 
that he had been sent for to give the weight of his ex- 
perience to the scheme which Sidney had opened to the 
Spanish ambassador. 

In^vited or uninvited at any rate Paget in the course 
of the crisis was again in the Queen’s closet ; and the 
opinion which he gave exactly contradicted what was 
expected of him. It was one thing to advocate the 
Spanish alliance on open and avowed grounds of national 
policy — Lord Paget was too keen-sighted to believe and 
too honest to affect to believe that Elizabeth could safely 
fall back upon it in connexion ■with a scandalous love 
affair. The unlooked-for success at Edinburgh and the 
death of Francis the Second had changed the aspect of 
Europe. The Eeformers were now the legitimate direc- 
tors of the French Government ■with whom the Queen 
might honourably and safely connect herself, and at 
whose hands — far better than at Philip’s — she might 
hope to recover the stUl passionately longed-for Calais ; 
so that the Bishop of Aqtula learnt to his disgust that 
when the Queen was apparently at the point of yielding 
to Lord Eobert, Lord Paget had advised her to sanction 
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Bedford’s mission, to make an alliance witti the King of Chap iv 
Navarre and the Calvinists, and to let Spain stand over 1561 
tin ske could dictate ker o-wn terms.^ January 

Winckester, Pemkroke, and Bacon were on tke same 
side. Beyond tke palace walls, kad Dudley’s sckeme 
been keard of, ke would kave been tom in pieces by tke 
populace. Bedford’s commission was signed on tke last 
of January, and ke started tke next day for Paris. Bedford. 

Once more as we read kis instructions we breatke tke 
wkolesome air of keaven after tke sinister and stifling 
vapours of de Quadra’s cabinet. The Earl was directed 
to establish close and intimate relations with tke King 
of Navarre, tke Prince of Cond^, and tke Colignies, to 
‘ impeach ’ tke intended general council by which Lord 
Bobert and tke Queen were to have restored religion ; 
and to prevent tke marriage of tke Queen of Scots with 
any foreign prince. 

To tke Queen of Scots herself ke was charged with an 
autograph letter from Elizabeth, who believed perhaps 
that as she was still young and was feeling keenly a 
sharp and sudden change of fortune, it might be possible 
to persuade her into cordiality. 

Not indeed that tke Queen of Scots had shown 
symptoms as yet of any desire to conciliate : on tke one 


^ ‘ I have delayed so long to write 
again in the affair of Lord Bobert 
because they have been long in mak- 
ing a second move in it ; and because, 
BO far as 1 can understand, the Queen 
will not place herself at your Ma- 
jesty's disposal unless she is forced 
into it by Lord Eobert’s persuasions. 
He is w^ aware of the peril in which 
they stand. He sees clearly that 
without your Majesty’s help they 
can scarcely hope to secure them- 


selves from an insurrection in the 
realm, or to repress it should it break 
out. The Queen I believe would 
have done what Lord Bobert presses 
her to do, had not Paget interfered, 
who, knowing her humour, has ad- 
vised her to pause, and to make a 
firm peace and alliance with France ; 
after which she can negotiate with 
your Majesty more to her advantage.’ 
— De Quadra to Philip^ February 23. 
M8» Simancas, 
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Chap IV hand, she had thought of marrying Don Carlos of Spain, 
1561 and of persuading Philip to transfer his English pa- 
Vebruar^ tfonage firom Elizabeth to herself j on the other, an 
independent career was opening itseK to her in her own 
E^tions^ country. She understood her subjects 5 she knew the 
Qu^ (rf angry disappointment which Elizabeth had proyoked by 
Wsub- rejecting the Earl of Arran. The ambition of giving a 
^*'’**‘ sovereign to England, which had made them her enemies 
in the summer, would now restore their allegiance to 
herself and their support to her pretensions ; and so far 
from their pressing upon her the ratification of the treaty 
of Edinburgh, by which those pretensions were aban- 
doned, she could calculate safely on their connivance — 
perhaps on their open support — ^if she refused to do it. 

The first effect of the affront which the Scots had re- 
ceived was a proposal of marriage to her from the rejected 
Earl ; the second was to bring over fiights of the young 
Scotch noblemen to her feet — among them the bold and 
‘ glorious ’ Earl of Bothwell, the one among them aU 
who through good and evil had been faithful to her 
mother’s fortunes. 

She was not slow to understand her position or to 
profit by it. On the 3 ist of December the English am- 
bassadors had demanded the ratification of the treaty. 
She said that her husband’s death had required a revision 
of the terms in which it had been drawn ; hut she would 
refer it to a mixed commission of English and Erench ; 
and as they should recommend she would act.^ 

But EHzaheth understood little as yet of Mary 
Stuart’s character, and apparently as little of the game 
which it was open to her to play. The chief fear was 
of some fresh marriage like the last, which would again 


^ Mary Queen of Scots to Throgmorton.— Cotton MBS * Caliq. B. 8. 
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give a Cath-olic prince a pretext for interference in chap iv 
Scotland. 1561 

Lord Bedford was therefore instructed when he deli- 
vered Elizabeth’s letter to avoid irritating topics ; and 
to say merely that he was commissioned to give her 
advice, which Elizabeth if the case were her own would 
thankfully receive. Scotland was a free country ; let the Advice of 
Queen endeavour to govern it by its own laws, by love to the 
rather than by force, and with the advice of her own seots. 
Estates and subjects. She might possibly feel displeasure 
at the expulsion of the French from Leith ; but in reality 
the service to herself had been as great as the service 
to England, and Elizabeth could honestly say that she 
had taken no advantage of the occasion to obtain any 
purpose of her own. She had annexed no Scottish soil ; 
she had withdrawn no subject of the Scottish Crown 
from his allegiance ; the country was now at peace, well 
governed, and in good order. Let the Queen keep it so ; 
let her accept the hand which was offered her, and ‘ bxuy 
all unkindness and Elizabeth on her part would forget 
the injuries to herself and would believe that their past 
disagreements had been occasioned only by the French 
marriage. 

If these advances were well accepted nothing more 
was to be said about the treaty. Elizabeth could afford 
to be generous; and if the Queen of Scots showed a 
desire to be on good terms with her, she would not 
insist on the letter of her rights. 

If however either in words or manner Mary Stuart 
showed that she would not accept these overtures, ‘the 
intended friendship and love would have to be altered to 
some other affection but ‘ the fault ’ would be with the 
Queen of Scots herself, and she in the end would have 
most cause of regret. In that case Bedford was to 
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demand the immediate ratification, wMch there was no 
longer an excuse for refusiug, and he was to warn the 
Cardinal of Lorraine and the Duke of Guise to be 
cautious in the advice which they should give to their 
niece. The Queen of England was ready to forget the 
past, but on condition only that she had no farther 
cause for complaint or suspicion ; and if Bedford ascer- 
tained that either a Spanish or an Austrian marriage 
was in contemplation for the widowed Princess, he was 
to entreat the Protestant chiefs to do aU in their power 
to prevent it.^ 

When these instructions were drawn, it was believed 
in England that the predominance of the Reformers in 
Prance was for a time at least secured ; but the turn 
of affairs had proved less favourable to them than the 
first revolution promised. Catherine de Medici wavered 
between her dread of the Gxiises and her hatred of Beza 
and Calvin. Navarre had introduced Protestant preachers 
into the palace chapel. Montmorency swore that the 
King’s faith should not be corrupted by men whom his 
grandfather thought worthy only of fire and sword. 

The toleration edict of December had not only set at 
liberty the prisoners for religion, but it had permitted 
the reclamation of forfeited estates ; and every provincial 
council was a scene of wrangling and confusion. Car- 
dinal Ch^tillon Archbishop of Beauvais, the Admiral’s 
brother, superseded his cathedral mass with a ‘ supper ’ 
in his private house, while the mob — ^there, as in Paris, 
fanatically Catholic — ^were howling for vengeance round 
the walls. The Huguenot congregations attended ser- 
mons with steel cuirass and hand on sword-hilt ; and 
Cecil had miscalculated the humour of the ‘Papists’ 


^ Instractioiis to the Earl of Bedford, January, 1561. — Conway MBS, 
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■when he said he knew their cowardice. The ancestors Chap iv 
of the French of 1793, removed from them by little 
more than 200 years, were ready to fight for the faith of 
the Church -with the infernal passions of a legion of 
fiends. The whole people were drifting fast into civil 
war; Montmorency and the Marshal St. Andrd were 
determined that no compact should be made "with 
England of which the surrender of Calais should be a 
condition; and thus after all Bedford’s mission bore Bedford's 
little fimit. He failed to persuade Catherine de Medici 
to refuse her sanction to the council which was about to ■ 
reopen at Trent. He succeeded only in coming to an 
Tmderstanding with Havaire, Condd, and the Admiral, 
who foreseeing that they would soon be fighting for 
thefr lives again were ready to bid high for Elizabeth’s 
support. 

On the 15th of January the Scotch Estates met to 
receive in form Elizabeth’s refusal of the Earl of Arran. 
Bothwell, Ogilvy of Findlater, Leslie of Auchtermuchty, 
and others, had returned from Paris to be present. They 
brought -with them as many as three hundred letters 
from the Queen to different noblemen and gentlemen, 
containing fair promises that henceforth she would know 
nothing but Scotland, and study only the greatness of 
her own subjects ; the French that were left at Dunbar 
and Inchkeith should be withdrawn, and if her subjects 
would receive her she was ready to retui'n and throw 
herself without reserve upon ttiefr loyalty. To each 
nobleman she had found something special something 
gracious to say, something to lead him to believe that 
she had a peculiar interest in himself. She played on 
the passionate Scotch heart as upon an instrument of 
which she understood every note but one. She knew 
their feudal affection for thefr sovereign ; she knew their 

ELIZ. I. T 
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Chap IV national pride, their jealousy of England; she could 
1561 appeal "with the certainty of a response to her omi posi- 
vebruary ^ youug and desolate widow ; she comprehended 

all save the new hard insoluble element of religion; 
and so successful was she that the Estates began im- 
mediately to consider whether they would not invite 
her back among them. Eandolph wrote that ‘ all men 
were going after her ;’ that if Elizabeth desired to pre- 
serve, a party in Scotland she must see to it promptly ; 
and that if Mary Stuart returned ‘ it would soon be a 
mad world.’ ^ 

Thus, when Bedford brought Elizabeth’s offer of good- 
will, he was received -with sufficient courtesy to prevent 
him from producing the more disagreeable part of his in- 
structions. The Queen of Scots could say with entire 
sincerity that she intended to be guided, as her good 
sister recommended, by the advice of her subjects. She 
answered Elizabeth’s letter in a tone of the utaost seem- 
ing cordiality,® while she no longer spoke of referring the 
treaty to a commission, but desired only to consult the 
Scotch Estates. 

With this very partial success Bedford returned to 
England, while Noailles went to Scotland to solioit a 
renewal of the old league with France ; and Maitland 
informed Cecil that what he had foreseen was coming to 
pass ; and that Elizabeth, if she wished to retain the 
good-will of the Scots, must conciliate Mary Stuart in 
earnest. 

‘I pray you,’ he said, ‘in anywise let means be found 
that the Queen our sovereign may be in friendship with 


^ Randolpli to Cecil, February 26 . — Scotch MSS^ Eolls House, 
* Labanoff, vol. i. p, 92. 
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that realm, otherwise the inteUigenoe hetwixt us can for Cha^ 
no time endure. You may easily judge what subjects 1561 
professing obedience are able to do when the prince is 
bent a contrary way. If her highness may be induced 
by good means to embrace an equal league with that 
realm, then I trust the subjects of both shall long live 
in ease.’^ 

In a second letter, and more confidentially, Maitland 
described the condition of Scottish parties. Lotand. 

‘ Since,’ he said, ‘it had not pleased God that the realms 
should be united as he and Cecil had proposed,’ every one 
was agreed ‘that they must of necessity, so far as in 
them lay, procure the Queen their sovereign’s benevo- 
lence towards them.’ The neutrals who had hung back 
during the war were wholly for their own princess, and 
so were the Catholics. Chatelherault and the Hamiltons 
would have her return on condition that she would marry 
Arran; the remainder — ‘no small party, neither in 
humble degree nor power ’ — desired to have her among 
them with no conditions at aU except that she would 
trust them and bring no strangers with her. All for 
the present -was calm ; but when the renewal of the 
league with France came again under discussion Mait- 
land feared that although it might be delayed for a time 
resistance in the end would be found impossible. 

‘If,’ he concluded, ‘ we could altogether refuse which 
I can hardly think — ^yea I think it wiU not bo so — ^then 
besides the Queen our sovereign lady’s displeasure we 
shall have France perpetually our enemy. It were a 
perilous estate for Scotland to break tiie league with 
France and so have the protection of no foreign nation, 
we being by a dry marsh joined to that realm which is 


* Maitland to Cecil, February 28. — ScoteA MSS. Rolls House. 
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so puissant. Although, you be now our Mends and like 
enough that you will so continue for a good season ; yet 
seeing the means of perpetual Mendship is desperate, it 
is to he thought that time may make you enemies, and 
then were we a facile prey for you being destitute of aU 
Mendship. I give you warning of all these matters 
beforehand and ere they come in question, that you may 
advise therewith in time.’^ 

Maitland also like Mary Stuart surveyed all the ele- 
ments of the question but one. He too made small 
account of religion. How little he thought of it appears 
from his passing it over in silence. Yet it was this 
which alone political intrigue failed to disintegrate; it 
was this which was to determine the future of the Scotch 
nation, and the power of it was immediately to be visible 
in a signal instance. HoaUles came, and with him the 
expected discussion on the terms of the Queen’s return ; 
and so sure had he and his Mends felt of success that 
he had added a demand in Mary’s name that the Ca- 
tholic faith should be re-established, and ‘the bishpps 
and kirkmen’ restored to the livings of which they 
had been deprived. So absolutely was political ingenuity 
at fault that HoaUles’ mission was instantly wrecked. 
‘ The bishops’ for whom he pleaded were called ‘ wolves, 
thieves, murderers, and idle bellies ;’ the Catholic Church 
was reviled as ‘ the congregation of Satan ;’ the league 
— ^the acceptance of which Maitland thought so cer- 
tain — ^was flimg back in the face of the French, and the 
Estates declared that after the services which they had 
received from England the English alliance should be 
preferred to all others. The Protestants might resent 


* Maitland to Cecil, February, 1561 . — Scotch MSB. Bolls House. 
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the slight which had been passed upon them, hut their Cha^ 
creed was as dear to them as ever, and policy and na- 1561 
tional pride might be powerful without being all-power- 
ful. The country divided itself iuto two sharply-divided 
parties each professing loyalty to their sovereign and 
each anxious to see her return to Scotland. Huntly, 

Athol, Sutherland, Caithness, Bothwell, Seton, and the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s formed iuto a separate 
convention for the immediate restoration of Catholicism. 

They sent Leslie afterwards the famous Bishop of Boss, 
to Mary, to iuvite her to land at Aberdeen, where 
they would join her with ao,ooo men and march on 
Edinburgh. The Protestants sent Lord James Stuart 
to bid her come to them in the name of the Parlia- 
ment which had passed the Confession of Faith, and 
to rule by the law of which the reformed religion was 
a part.’- 

If not mistaken in the feelings of her subjects, Mary 
Stuart had been utterly premature. Yictory over the 
Eeformation if not impossible was as yet far off; and 
Lord James as a proof that the invitation to the Queen 
was not intended as an act of hostility to England, went 
through London on his way, taking with him from Ean- 
dolph as his credentials an assurance ‘ that Elmabeth 
would find him such a man as the like was not in the 
nation for wit and power to serve her Majesty.’® 

Leaving the two commissioners to make their way to 
France we return to Lord Eobert who was busily en- 
gaged in reconstructing his tom web. Elizabeth, if sho 
had escaped the immediate temptation, had by no means 
parted with her hopes. The mission of Bedford had 
borne less fimit than those by whom it was originated 
had expected; and half-deceiving her lover half-led away 

» Randolph to Cecil, March t%.— Scotch MSS. RoUs House. « Ibid. 
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Chap IV hcrself, the Queen allowed him to continue his negotia- 
,561' tions with de Quadra. 

On the 13th of Fehruary, three weeks after Sidney’s 
first interview, the promised meeting was effected he- 
tween the Bishop and Dudley. 

Eenewed Lord Eobert repeated the assurances which his brother- 
de Quadra, in-lawhad made in his name. He said that lie believed that 
the Queen would marry him if the Bishop could assure her 
of the King of Spain’s approbation ; the Eng of Spain 
in return should find in himself at all seasons and in all 
services the most humble and devoted of his followers. 

De Quadra had as yet received no answer from PhiHp, 
and replied that without instractions he could say no- 
thing to the Queen of the desirableness of any particular 
marriage ; but beHeving as he did that could Elizabeth 
be tempted to so rash a step she would be walking over 
the precipice down which he longed to see her plunged, 
he said he would press upon her generally the neces- 
sity of marryiag some one, and if she mentioned Lord 
Eobert’s name he would recommend bim to the best 
of his ability. A day or two after de Quadra saw Eliza- 
beth herself, and in a letter to his master he thus de- 
scribed the scene : — 

‘ I said she was well aware of your Majesty’s desire 
to see her married; it was rumoured that she was 
seriously thinking of it ; and I could not but tell her 
what pleasure the report had given me. Should she 
wish to consult your Majesty, I would use my diligence 
in communicating her wishes to you ; and if I could not 
at that time be more precise it was because my commis- 
sion did not allow me. 

‘She replied after much circumlocution that she 
would make me her ghostly father and I should hear 
her confession. 
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‘ It came to tMs, that she was no angel. She could Chap iv 
not deny that she had a strong regard for the many ex- ,561 
oeUent qualities which she saw in Lord Eohert. She had 
not indeed resolyed to marry either him or any one ; only Elizabeth 
every day she felt more and more the want of a husband. Siadil. 
She thought her own people would like to see her mar- 
ried to an Englishman, and she asked me what your 
Majesty would think if she married one of her house- 
hold, as the Duchess of Suffolk had done, and the 
Duchess of Somerset whom she used to laugh at. To 
this I said I could not tell. I had never spoken on 
the subject with your Majesty ; but if she would direct 
me what to say I would write and ask you. I was 
sure of this, that marry whom she would your Majesty 
would be pleased to hear of it, and that your Majesty 
well knew the high character which was borne by the 
Lord Eohert. 

‘ With an air of much satisfaction she said she would 
speak to me again, and meanwhile she would promise 
to do nothing without your Majesty’s sanction. She evi- 
dently wished that I should say more, but I refrained for 

fear of making a mistake, and because she is ^what 

we know her to be. As there is danger however that 
carried away by passion as she is she may fly into some 
opposite extravagance, I would not leave her without 
hope. The heretics are full of energy : they have intelK- 
genoe with Germany, Trance, and Scotland. Tour own 
Low Countries are in no safe condition; and if we lot 
this woman become desperate she may do something 
which may fatally injure us, although she destroy her- 
seK at the same time.’ ^ 

The next day Lord Eohert again sought de Quadra. 


^ De Quadra to Philip, February 23. — MS^ Simaiicas* 
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Chap IV He told the Bishop that the Queen was delighted with 
iS6i her iuterview. She was but hesitating out of timidity : 
if he would press her a little farther she would give way. 
For himself he would be Spanish heart and soul ; and as 
to religion, not only should England send representatives 
to Trent, but if necessary he would attend the Council in 
person. 

For decency’s sake when religion was brought in ques- 
tion de Quadra protested. The Hing of Spain he said 
would no ^ doubt be glad of Dudley’s services ; but he 
added that any return of Elizabeth to the Church must 
be matter of conscience rather than of condition : it must 
not be said that Spain had made a bargain to recover 
England to orthodoxy. In again writing to Philip how- 
ever he pressed the necessity of prompt resolution. 
Double-minded and \instable as Elizabeth evidently was, 
he thought — though he spoke with diffidence — that 
Lord Eobert had expressed her real feelings. The TTiug 
of Spain must decide whether he would close with these 
proposals or assist the Catholics openly to make a 
revolution. 

‘ nothing can be worse,’ he said, ‘ than to leave things 
thus to chance, which will breed some great disaster to 
your Majesty. You must pardon me if I go beyond my 
office in speaking thus; my duty makes me forget my 
prudence. I do not speak my own opinion only ; every 
honest man in the realm uses the same language. The 
Duke of Horfolk is on the worst terms with the Queen 
and Lord Eobert. Lady Lennox wishes to marry her 
son the Lord Damley to the Queen of Soots, and as I 
understand, is not without hope of success.’^ 


^ De Quadra to Philip, February. — MS. Simancas. 
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The introductioTi of Lord Damley’s name for the jSrst Chap iv 
time in connexion mth Mary Stuart, requires a few ex- TseT" 
planatory words. 

Eighteen years before, the Earl of Lennox had claimed 
against the Hhmiltons the succession to the Scotch throne, 
in default of the royal line. Chatelherault then Earl of 
Arran and Eegent of Scotland was a tool iu the hands of 
Cardinal Beton; and Henry the Eighth had found in 
Lennox a convenient instrument for maintaining the 
English party. But the Earl had played his cards 
ill: he was driven out and took refuge in England, 
where he had remained ever since a discontented pen- 
sioner of the English crown. He had married with 
Henry’s consent Margaret daughter of Margaret Tudor 
Queen of Scotland by the Earl of Angus her second hus- 
band ; and Lady Lennox though unnamed in the line of 
succession iu Henry the Eighth’s will had been the 
favourite candidate of Queen Mary who had given her 
precedence over Elizabeth in the court. She had taken 
part in Elizabeth’s persecution, and had used the oppor- 
tunity of insulting her when she was brought from Hat- 
field as a prisoner to answer for her life after Wyatt’s 
conspiracy. 

Elizabeth on coming to the throne had repaid her 
impertinence by marked kindness; but the Countess 
could neither forgive the mortification of her own hopes 
nor endure her position as a dependent of a princess 
whom she hated. She was thus leading a restless life of 
feverish intrigue. She was a passionate Catholic, and 
her only son Lord Damley she had brought up to be 
the hope of the Catholic party. In addition to her 
proximity to the English crown, she was as the sole 
child of Angus, the reputed heiress of the vast inherit- 
ance of the Douglases. The Hamiltons still kept from 
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Chap IV ]ier liTisbaad the escheated lands of Lennox j and thus a 
1561 -wronged, angry, and ambitious woman, she was fishing 
eyer in the troubled waters, and was now speculating on 
the match between Damley and the Queen of Scots as a 
means of recovering her property and establishing a 
double claim on the English crown. 

To the existing complications another was about to be 
added. Lord Robert had undertaken for Elizabeth that 
she would send representatives to Trent. Whether he 
had authority for what he had said, or had formed his 
expectations out of his wishes, was immediately to be 
put to the test. Paul the Fourth had died in August, 
1559. The Cardinal de Medici had succeeded under the 
title of Pius the Fourth, with the joint consent of Spain 
and France; and peace between the great powers had 
given the opportunity for the revival of the Council 
which their quarrels had dissolved. 

TheConiuai After much correspondence and some uncertainty, the 
French, Spanish, and Imperial Courts had again agreed 
upon Trent as the spot where it should assemble. 
Whether England would consent to be represented there 
was the great question of the day. Although Edward’s 
Liturgies had been restored, the mass abolished, the Pope 
again deprived by act of Parliament of his spiritual su- 
premacy, yet England had always expressed her readiness 
to submit to any Council which could represent freely 
and fairly the learning and piety of Christendom. This 
Council, like the last, was called in the name of the 
Pope — ^yet the Pope had not retaliated on Elizabeth by 
excommunication as the world had expected ; it was un- 
derstood that a temperate policy was to be the order of 
the day ; and a n'uncio was now on his way from Borne 
to invite the Queen of England to unite in the common 
interests of Christianity. 
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There was much to be said on the surface in fayoux of Ckap iv 
compliance. The Pope had sho'wn forbearance vhere it ,561 
was least expected of him. If the reformed countries 
refased to take a part in the Council, they left the field 
to their adversaries, and seemed to shrink from a tri- 
bunal to which church controversies had from the be- 
ginning been submitted; while as certainly those who 
had held aloof would be visited at the conclusion by 
interdict and excommunication — ^to which neither Eliza- 
beth nor her ministers could affect to be indifferent. 

The majority of her subjects were under a prejudice 
which it was unsafe to disregard, that they were still 
members of the corporate Catholic Church. Lord 
Eobert Dudley had caught the opportunity to iden- 
tify his private ambition with a great cause ; and know- 
ing himself to be execrated by the Protestants, he was 
cultivating with partial success the gratitude of the 
orthodox. 

On the other hand, to accept the iuvitation of the 
Pope was to admit in a sense his supremacy. In a 
Council under the Papal presidency, the Lutheran and 
Calvinist ministers would be fortunate if they were 
allowed to speak without molestation. The votes would 
be confined to the bishops ; and with England the ugly 
question would rise, whether if the Pope’s supremacy 
was admitted even by implication, the prisoners in tho 
Tower were not the only bishops whom the Pope could 
recognize. 

Lord Bedford when at Paris had laboured but la- 
boured in vain to persuade Catherine de Medici to agree 
to a national cormcil in Prance, or to a general council 
in G-ermany. Catherine had gone with her kinsman ; 
and Trent and the Papal presidency were established 
certainties. 
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Chap IV Immediately that the meeting and character of the 
,j6i Council was determined, the Huguenots disclaimed in- 
terest in it, denied its legality, and avowed openly that 
they would never submit to its decisions. The priaces 
of the Smalcaldic league met at Nuremberg to answer 
the message of iavitation which the Pope had sent them. 
They declined unanimously to send any minister in any 
capacity to a council so constituted. They iavited Eng- 
land and Scotland to join them in their refusal; and 
here we are met by the singular phenomenon that at 
the very time when Lord Eobert believed that he had 
secured Elizabeth for himself, for Philip and for the 
Eiuabeti Pope,' Cecil with or without her sanction was recog- 
nizing an identity of religious interests with the Scots 
interest which before he was forbidden to acknowledge. In de- 
S.**” siring Eandolph to express to the Lords of the Congre- 
gation the Queen’s cordial regard for them, he bade him 
tell them that ‘ her Majesty saw daily no amity or in- 
telligence betwixt one country and another so sure as 
that which was grounded upon unity and consent in 
religion.’ ^ 

Elizabeth’s real state of mind was perhaps divined 
truly by de Quadra when he said that she was self-willed 
and detested dependence. She courted the Eeformers 
abroad to free herself from the King of Spain ; she was 
exasperated at the thraldom in which she was held by 
the heretics at home, who forbade her to marry Dudley ; 
and when the yoke pressed hard she looked wistfully to 
Philip to emancipate her. In great things and small, in 
fact, like other people, she preferred her own way and 
was angry when she could not have it — ^and yet through 


^ Memorial to Randolph in the Queen’s behalf, signed by Cecil, March 20, 
1561 . — Scotch MSS. Bolls House. 
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fear in the opinion of de Quadra, or as the reader may Chap'vi 
prefer to believe through the prompting of her nobler 1561 
instincts, when the time came for action she jdelded 
always to the direction of Cecil.^ 

The Bishop’s chief anxiety and Cecil’s chief fear was 
that she might be tempted into some position jfrom 
which she could not be extricated. Tery soon Cecil 
ascertained that the intrigue with de Quadra was on foot 
again. How far it had gone he could not learn ; he was 
ignorant and was most anxious to ascertain whether 
either Elizabeth or Dudley had spoken to the Bishop 
alone.® He obtained a promise from the Queen however 
that she would do nothing without consent of Parliament,® 
and when Lord Eobert fell ill with vexation, he seems to 
have contrived to obtain for himself the direction of 
the negotiation with de Quadra — ^promising to do his 
best in it. 

Certain it is at any rate that Cecil went to de Quadra 
on Elizabeth’s behalf, to speak to him about her marriage 
with Lord Eobert. He understood, he said, that Sir 
Henry Sidney had wished the King of Spain to write 
to Elizabeth advising her to marry Lord Eobert. • He 


^ ‘El desino de la Reyna esta 
eximirse en cierta manera de V. M. 
que la tiene apretada de manera que 
no puede hacer eu su Reyno todo lo 
que quiere viendo la confianza y 
ofi-eion que los Catolicos de aqid 
tienen a V. M. La summa es que 
Cecil y estos ereges quiereu tener 
k la Reyna sujeta y atada a su vo- 
luntad y obligada d mantener sus 
eregias; y-aunque eUa vee que los 
ereges la tratan muy mal especial- 
mente los predicadores y que Roberto 
esta peor quisto dellos que de los 
Catolicos, no osa hacer otra cosa que 


lo que Cecil le aconseja, porque 
piensa que luego se levantarian los 
unos y los otros contra ella .’ — De 
Quadra al liey, March 23. — M8- 
Simancas, 

3 Ibid. 

® ‘Me dix6 Cecil que la Reyna 
estaba resuelta de no hacer nada en 
este negocio sin la voluntad y con- 
sentimiento de los de su Reyno, el 
qual tiene autoridad de gobemar los 
negocios publicos de su Reyno, y no 
era bien que en este la Reyna le pre- 
judicase casandose sin consultando 
d ellos.’ — Ibid. 
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ChapIV thought it vould he "well if the Kiag would write such a 
letter — ^but it should he a general letter recomineudiag 
merely that she should marry an Eng li shma n — such as 
could he laid before Parliament. He assumed as a 
matter of course that Lord Eohert would he the person 
whom the Queen would choose. 

De Quadra inquired whether he was to consider this 
language as a message from the Queen, which he was to 
report to his master. 

Cecil said that the Queen being a lady could not enter 
on the subject of herself. It was not for her to invent 
contrivances to enable herself to be married. Her name 
must not be mentioned. 

At this conversation Sir Henry Sidney had contrived 
to be present ; he had been sent, the Bishop said, by his 
brother-in-law to keep watch on Cecil. 

De Quadra turned to him and asked if he had any- 
thing to suggest. 

Sidney answered coldly that Lord Eohert would be 
grateful for any service which the King of Spain might 
do for him. In passing into Cecil’s hands he was well 
aware that the scheme was at an end. De Quadra said 
that both Sidney and Lord Eohert had endeavoured to 
persuade Elizabeth to shake off Cecil’s tyranny and 
throw herself unreservedly on Philip, but they had not 
succeeded. 

But this subject was not the only one on which 
Cecil had to speak to de Quadra. The Spanish ambas- 
sador was the medium of communication between Eng- 
land and the Catholic world ; it was through him that 
the coming of a messenger from the Pope was made 
known, and Philip had sent by him a personal request 
to Elizabeth to admit the UTincio to her presence. This 
too was a delicate matter on which cautious fencing 
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■was necessary. That the COmrch of England itself ChapIV 
should have heen consulted on an occasion of such im- 1561 
portance could have occurred to no one who was 
acquainted ■with the conditions of its existence; hut 
Elizabeth’s humour about it was dubious and as usual 
irresolute. 

If the council was held in a place which the Eings of Conditions 

, , , ^ Tmder(v'lu.ch 

Erance and Spain considered satisfactory, the Queen of 
Englan d, Cecil said, ‘ could not reasonably object ; she 
would not refuse to allow the presidency of the Pope, Trent, 
pro^vided it was understood that the Pope was not above 
the council but merely its head ; and its decisions should 
be accepted in England if they were in harmony ■with 
Holy Scripture and the first four General Councils.’ 

But he assumed — as if it was a point on which no difid- 
culty could be raised — ‘ that the English bishops, ha'ving 
been apostolically ordained, and not merely elected by a 
congregation like Lutheran or Calvinist heretics, would 
be admitted to sit with the rest.’ 

The ambassador said it sho^uld be considered hereafter, 
and parried Cecil’s thrust ■with another. The General 
Council, he said, would probably be a failure after all, 
through the obstinacy of the Germans ; was it possible 
that a national Council could be held in England under 
a Papal legate ? 

To this of course Cecil objected : de Quadra reminded 
him that the change in religion had been efifeoted by Act 
of Parliament alone in the teeth of the entire ecclesias- 
tical estate ; but Cecil said peremptorily that the admis- 
sion of a Papal legate was impossible ; and firing a last 
shot as he took his leave, he added that if the Pope wrote 
to the Queen, he must address her as Defender of the 
Faith ; if her titles were inadequately rendered the letter 
would not be received. 
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Chap IV ‘I know not Tvhat to thick/ tlie Bishop wrote in 
1561 concluding Ms account of tMs conversation; ‘things 
are so perplexed that they utterly confuse me : Cecil 
is a violent heretic ; hut he is neither a fool nor a liar, 
and he pretends to he dealing with me frankly and 
honourably. 

‘ The points wMeh he concedes about the Council are 
of great value. 

‘The Queen’s position is a most difficult one; but 
although it is possible that the consciousness of her 
danger united with her passion for Lord Eobert may 
make her really desirous to rejoin the Church, so it is pos- 
sible that she may be pla3iing a game to keep in favour 
with your Majesty, and to deceive her Catholic subjects 
with hopes which she has no intention of fulfilling.’ 

A few days later arrived Philip’s answer to Sir Henry 
Sidney’s first proposals. The King of Spain was never 
in a hurry ; the couriers were on the road a fortnight 
between London and Madrid ; six weeks were spent in 
deliberation, and at the end of them PMlip had concluded 
to consider Dudley’s ofifer with favour. He was anxious 
for peace — anxious for the success of the Council; he 
shrunk from the rough methods of dealing with Elizabeth 
wMch were pressed upon Mm by de Feria, because he 
knew that if he encouraged an insurrection of the Catho- 
lics, he would embroil Mmself with France, and Europe 
would be once more in a conflagration. Thus, although 
he admitted that he had little confidence in Elizabeth — 
that many times before he had found that her smooth 
words meant only that she was in difficulty, and that 
when the difficulty passed her humour changed again — 

^ De Quadra to Philip 11., March 23.— JIfi'. Simancas, 
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lie let himself believe that h.er present passion was more Cha^v 
deeply rooted; and that if so, he might as well take 1561 

T . j? Marcli 

advaatage oi it. 

But before he would take any action, he required Mip en- 
proofs of Elizabeth’s sincerity. He must see a declara- 
tion in her own hand, and signed with ber name, that™"*™®*" 
she wished to be reconciled to the Church. She must 
release the bishops and. others who were in the Tower 
for refusing the oath of supremacy ; she must allow her 
Catholic subjects to use their own services freely till the 
conclusion of the Council. If she would satisfy him 
on these points, she might assure herself that he him- 
self, and the Catholics in England and out of it, 
would support her in her marriage with Lord Eobert 
Dudley.^ 

Cotdd de Quadra have returned this answer when 
Sidney fia’st spoke to him, something might perhaps 
have come of it ; but it was too late. It was a mis- 
fortune of Elizabeth’s stratagems that she deceived her 
Mends as well as her enemies. Erom the first opening 
of the intrigue, she had treated de Quadra with marked 
attention; the apparent cordiality between the Court 
and the Spanish ambassador alarmed the Catholics into 
a belief that Philip was about to desert them ; and to 
allay their apprehensions de Quadra told Heath and 
Montague that she had held out hopes to him that she 
would acknowledge the Council, and that negotiations 
were actually in progress which might lead to her return 
to the Catholic Church. Heath and Montague told 
their Mends, and the news went through London like 
an electric shock. 

At the beginning of April the Queen removed to 


* Philip II. to de Quadra, March 17 . — Toledo MS. Simaneas. 
ELIZ. I. Z 
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Chap IV Greenwieli, vhere it was generally understood that she 
ij6i intended to receive the nuncio ; and Lord Eohert, when 
the contents of Philip’s letter were communicated to 
Tiitti, could not conceal his imprudent exultation, and 
paraded his own and (as he represented it) the Queen’s 
intention of ‘restoring religion?'^ 

Prom the time that Cecil’s hand had been in the 
matter, de Quadra had felt misgivings that Dudley was 
deceiving himself. The nuncio’s arrival however would 
he a final criterion of the course which England would 
follow. If a messenger from the Pope was publicly 
received, Elizabeth’s professions were sincere ; if he was 
refused an audience, the bubble would breah. 

Unless Cecil was purposely deceiving Throgmorton, 
Elizabeth was really entangled yet already unfavour- 
able symptoms were justifying the Bishop’s uncertainty. 
By way of answer to Philip’s demand for the liberation 
of the bishops, and to allay the alarm of the Eeformers, 
Cecil had instituted a general search for Catholic conven- 
ticles. Sir Edward Waldegrave one of Mary’s Council 
had allowed mass to be said in his house ; he was sent, 
with Lady Waldegrave, tho priest, and the congregation, 
to the Tower.® 


^ Elizabeth had given Lord Robert 
a fresh proof of favour. ‘ El discon- 
tento de Milord Roberto ha pasado ; 
en que le ha mandado la Reyna dar 
un aposento en lo alto junto al suyo 
por ser mas sano que el que tiene 
abajo, y esta contentisimo. Le dije 
que y. M. se habia holgado mucho de 
haber entendido la determinacion que 
el tiene de procurar la restauracion de 
la religion en este Reyno. Respon- 
diome luego y sindetenerse ni pensar 
en ello que era verdad que la tenia, 


y que la misma tenia la Reyna, la 
cual no deseaba otra cosa que verse 
fuera destas disentiones y tener su 
Reyno quieto.’ — Be Quadra to 
Philip April 12. — MS^ Simancas. 

^ ‘ Here hath been no small ado to 
refuse this Popish messenger. The 
Bishop of Aquila had won more with 
former practices than was easy to 
overtake.’ — Cecil to Throgmorton^ 
Hardwick Papers., vol. i. 

® Examination of persons arrested 
April 1 7. — DomesticMSS. Rolls House, 
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‘ When I saw this Eomish influence toward,’ wrote chap iv 
Cecil, ‘ I thought it necessary to dull the Papists’ espee- TseT" 
tations by punishing of massmongers for the rebating of 
their humours.’ ^ 

Sir Henry Sidney received orders to repair to his 
presidency. Before he left London he told de Quadra sont out of 

^ ^ ^ London. 

that it was a pretext to get rid of him — ^he had been the 
first instrument in the negotiation, and his presence was 
inconvenient. The Queen had changed her mind, and 
would act like a woman, and the blame would be thrown 
upon Lord Eobert.® 

It appeared also that the Catholic nobles would be 
no parties to the intrigue. On the 23rd of April, at the 
fl-nnnal meeting of the Knights of the Garter, Sussex 
proposed an address to the Queen, recommending Dudley 


^ Cecil toThrogmorton. — Conway 
MSS. Several curious circumstances 
were connected with these arrests. 
Sir Thomas Stradling of Glamorgan- 
shire, was charged with exhibiting a 
crucifix said to have been found in 
the heart of a tree that was blown 
down in his part, and it was thought 
worth while to send a commission 
from London to investigate the 
story. 

The Bishop of London acted as 
Cecil’s inquisitor in the affair of Sir 
Edward Waldegrave; and wishing 
to do his work effectually, yet not 
venturing, as he admitted, to inflict a 
heavy punishment for merely saying 
or hearing mass, he discovered that 
the officiating priest had been con- 
cerned in mating a ‘love phUtre.’ 
Sorcery would be a safer ground for 
process. The Bishop applied to the 
JjOTd Chief Justice Catlin, to learn 
what the law was in such cases, and 


Catlin replied unexpectedly that it 
was an offence for which no provision 
had been made. The Church courts 
bad hitherto claimed cognizance of all 
such cases ; but they were now crip- 
pled and powerless, and the only pre- 
cedent which he could find bearing 
on the case was one of the time of 
Edward the Third, thus entered on 
the roll : — 

‘ Ung homine fut prinse en South- 
wark avec ung teste et ung visaigo 
dung homme morte et avec ung lyvro 
de sorcerie en son male et fut amesne en 
banke du Roydevant Emyvet Justice 
maiz nulle endictment fut vers luy, 
por qui les clerkes luy fierent jure- 
ment que jamais ne feroit sorcerie en 
apres, et fut delyvere del prison, et 
le teste ct les lyvres furent arses a 
Totehyll a les costages du prisonnier.’ 
—Domestic MSS.^ Emz., vol. xvi. 

^ De Quadra to Philip, May i. — 
MS. Simancas. 

z2 
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Chap IV to her as a husband. Norfolk and Arundel refused their 
' 1561 consent; Montague, to whom a few days before Lord 
Eobert had in yain written a fawning letter, was equally 
unwillmg, and there must have been some bye-action 
behind the scenes — ^Hke the game which had been played 
with de Quadra; for an address was presented, in the 
place of that proposed by Sussex, recommending marriage 
generally, but without Dudley’s name, and the Queen 
replied in a passion that when she married ‘ she would 
consult her own pleasure and not that of her nobles.’ 
The scheme was not progressing ; it was plain that the 
Catholics would not purchase a change of policy at the 
price of accepting a Dudley as their Erng.^ 

In the face of such symptoms de Quadra foresaw too 
certainly the fate of his demand for the admission of the 
nuncio. It had been presented in the form of a personal 
request from Philip to the Queen, by whom it was sub- 
mitted to the Council. The nuncio hiTnaelf waited in 
Flanders to hear the result of their deliberation. 

Bebateon Tiie poiuts raised in the discussion were, first, whether 
tion of the under the statutes of Henry the Eighth a Papal emis- 
sary could legally be admitted into England; and 
secondly, whether, if the law could be evaded, the ad- 
vantages to be gained would compensate for the possible 
inconvenience. 

Premunire — that fatal speU before which spiritual pre- 
tensions sunk exorcised, mysterious as excommunication, 
and no less terrible in its vagueness — ^was again brought 
forward. The Council remembered that even Queen Mary 
had held at bay with it the legatine commission sent by 
Paul to the rival of Pole ; while again ‘ the very sound ’ 


’ ‘ BidAcion de laa cartas dd Obispo de Aquila & su Mag**. ; Avril, Mayo, 
1561.’ — MS. Simancas. 
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of the coming of a nuncio had awakened dangerous hopes cbap rv 
and agitating rumours. Priests had ‘ conversed with 1561 
the devil,’ to learn how long the Queen would live ; and 
the devil had answered — ^loyal citizens would hope un- 
truly — ‘that she should not long continue.’ Summer 
was coming on, when ‘ the devil had most opportunity 
to make trouble and tumults ;’ and if there were signs 
of yielding to the Pope, had subjects would rebel, and 
good subjects ‘ would be cast down.’ 

The nuncio might offer to take an oath that while he 
was in England he would do nothing prejudicial to the 
realm — ^but prejudicial was a vague word ; ‘ or he might 
think it was no peijury to break faith with heretics.’ 

The Pope could not possibly mean well towards the 
present constitution of the English Church; and the 
nuncio’s chief object would probably be ‘ to prepare tho 
discontented subjects for rebellion.’^ 

While the Council were thus deliberating, Elizabeth 
sent for de Quadra, if possible to soothe him. She 
attempted to persuade him that differences of opinion in 
religion were not matters which need interrupt her good 
relations with the Catholic powers ; and she then asked 
particularly what Philip had proposed to do about Lord 
Robert and herself in case Catholicism was restored. 

De Quadra replied sullenly that Philip had proposed 
nothing. Overtures had been made by Sir Henry Sidney, 
by Lord Robert, and by herself; Lord Robert had 
declared expressly in his own name and hers that 
England was to be brought back to the Church ; and the 
King of Spain, who was only anxious for the welfare of 
the realm, had professed extreme pleasure at tho news. 


^ Note of a coDsultiiLion held at Greenwich, May i . — Spauisli MSS, Rolls 
House. 
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Chap IV She Said she coiild not beKeve Lord Eobert could have 
ijfit made such large oflfers. 

The Bishop replied that if she would send for him he 
would confess it iu her presence ; nay she had said as 
much in her conversations with himself; he reminded 
her of the times and places. 

She could not deny her words; she said it might be 
so, but there had been conditions. The Bishop answered 
that he remembered nothing of conditions ; and as a 
last hope, he implored her not to reject the opportunity 
which God had offered her of restoring order, and to 
admit the nuncio. 

She said he would receive his answer from the Council, 
before whom he was presently after requested to appear. 
The deliberation was concluded ; they were prepared to 
communicate their decision. 

The nuncio What that dccision was de Quadra read in Cecil’s face, 
admitted. He refused to hear it; he would take his answer, he 
said, from no one but the Queen. He was told that he 
might do as he pleased about that. The resolution 
would be read in his presence, and he might report it or 
not, as seemed good to him. 

Politely and peremptorily the visit of the nuncio was 
declined. Neither directly nor indirectly could England 
recognize the authority of the Pope ; and for sending 
bishops or ambassadors to the Council, as soon as any 
firee and truly general council could be assembled by 
consent of all Christian princes, with guarantees for 
liberty of discussion, England would be willingly re- 
presented there ; but for the Council to which they were 
now invited— called by the Pope as a continuation of 
the Council lately held at Trent — ‘ where no manner of 
person might have voice or decision but such as were 
already sworn to the maintenance of the Pope’s autho- 
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rity,’ ‘ her Majesty coiild hope no good from it, as tend- 
ing only to confirm those errors and those claims -which 1561 
had occasioned the disorder of Christendom.’^ 

That was their final judgment. 

The Bishop coldly replied that for such a message 
they must use their own ministers. For himself he had 
been the bearer of a request fr'om the King of Spain to 
their mistress, and he must learn from her o-wn lips 
whether the words were theirs or hers. 

He at once returned to her room. 

‘ I formd her,’ he "wrote iu his report to Philip, ‘ em- Elizabeth 
barrassed, confused, and evidently frightened. I had^iadiL 
been told, I said, that the nuncio was not to be ad- 
mitted. She had led me to expect a different result. 

I was sorry on pubhe grounds ; and for myself she had 
made me ridiculous in your Majesty’s eyes. 

‘ She pretended that when she had spoken to me of 
sending to the Council she had assumed that it would be 
a free Council. 

‘I said I knew nothing of assumptions: I had but 
reported to your Majesty her o-wn words. But the chief 
loss was not mine. I knew how it was ; and it rested 
only -with herself to retrace her steps when she pleased. 

‘ She spoke much in reply of her grateful devotion to 
your Majesty, and so I left her.’® 

‘ Bitterly sorry am I,’ the Bishop said in conclusion, 

‘ that I could not close -with Sidney’s first advance to me 
before those practices had gro-wn toough Paget’s means 
•with the French and German heretics ; but I have not 
ceased to show both the Queen and Lord Eobert that 


' Spanish MSS. Rolls House. De Quadra to Philip, May 5. — MS. Simancas, 
® De Quadra to Philip, May 5. — MS. Simancas. 
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Chap IV whenever they choose to turn to your Majesty they may 
ij6i take their own way, and marry without having to sue as 
mendicants for the consent of their subjects.’^ 

The nuncio then was refused. The Pope’s offered 
hand was rejected ; and in a manner more marked than 
ever England declared her confirmed hostility to the see 
of Eome. ‘ G-od, whose cause it is,’ wrote Cecil, ‘ and 
the Queen’s Majesty, whose only surety therein rested, 
hath — ^the one by directing, the other by yielding — ended 
the matter well ; and if it may so continue I shall be in 
more quietness.’® Once more the Cathohos saw their 
hopes fade away, yet not at least without a consolatory 
accident, which seemed to show that they were not 
set on&e“ forsaken of Heaven. The spire of St. Paul’s was 

byUght- -tiie pride of English architectm’e. Five hundred feet it 
towered up into the then transparent air, dipping the 
gilded eagle which ghttered on its summit into the 
lower strata of the clouds — ^the envy of the Christian 
world. On the 4th of June a thunder-cloud drew down 
over London. The sky grew black as iok, still as night, 
and almost as dark. About two in the afternoon the 
first flash broke, and amidst the roar of the thunder a 
pinnacle was struck from the tower of St. Martin’s 
church, and fell through the roof into the nave, while a 
boatman from his wherry on the river saw a jagged line 
of light touch for an instant the highest point of the 
proud cathedral. For the moment it seemed to have 
passed harmlessly by — ^the slender shaft stood proud as 


1 ‘No lie dexado de proceder por 
la via c[ue ha comen 9 ado, que es mos- 
trarles ella y 4 Eoberto lo que haa 
de tomar ai quieren ganar la voluntad 
de y . para con eato poder hacer la 


suya, que es casarse sin haber de men- 
dicarny comprar comohacenelconsea- 
so de BUS subditos.’ — MS. Simancas. 

® Cecil to Throgmorton, May,^ 
Conway MSS. 
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ever against the storm olond — ^but towards evening a ChapIV 
faint blue smoke was seen curling round the ball. Pale 
tongues of fire flickered out into a coronet of Kglit, and a 
minute later the cross and the great eagle crashed down 
upon the floor of the south transept. The lead with 
which the wood was sheeted ran down in a flery stream, 
kindling the surface as it swept along ; and very soon the 
whole spire, from the tower wall to the summit, was a 
gigantic pyramid of fire. 

AU London rushed to the Churchyard ; bishops, lords, 
and councillors herded helpless and confused with the 
crowd of citizens. The cry was to break the communi- 
cation of the tower with the church. But the dense mass 
of people surging to and fro choked the avennes by which 
workmen could be brought up ; they were short of tools, 
and there was no ladder which could reach the battle- 
ments. The south transept was kindled by the lead ; the 
nave, east and west, soon followed. The wind was rising, 
and with beams and blazing rafters falling everywhere, 
the next fear was for the Bishop’s Palace, and for the 
houses towards the Thames. 

Happily the conflagration had been visible far down 
the river. The Queen had seen it from the windows of 
Greenwich Palace ; Winter’s ships wei'e lying in Lime- 
house Eeach, and with his boats’ crews and with the 
pirate Strangways, who was now a valued ofiicer in Eli- 
zabeth’s service, the young admiral hurried to the scene. 

The presence of a disciplined body of men brought the 
crowd to order. The useless hands were ranged in lines 
to the Thames’ banks, passing water-buckets to and fro. 

As soon as the last remains of the spire had fallen the 
sailors climbed upon the blazing roof ; the Palace was 
covered with hides and drenched with water, and the 
communication broken with the cathedral. By ten 
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Cha^ o’clock tihe fire kad ceased to spread, by midnigbt it was 

1561 extinguisbed. 

June 'wind in tbe com’se of the storm bad veered 

round tbe compass ; cinders bad fallen in a circle from 
Fleet Street to Newgate Market ; and drops of lead were 
found far away in gardens iu tbe suburbs; tbougb, 
strange to say, no life was lost, and no other bouse was 
injured. But tbe Catbedral of Paul’s, tbe world’s won- 
der — ^wbicb under Edward bad been desecrated into a 
public lounge, a stock exchange, and a stable, which 
Mary and Pole bad purified, and which again was sink- 
ing into neglect and profanation — stood a charred and 
roofless ruin. 

Tbe fanatic multitude cried that it was tbe work of 
tbe Papists: tbe Papists bad put gunpowder into tbe 
spire, or they bad set it on fire by magic. Among tbe 
Catholics ‘the disaster was terribly discoursed of; tbe 
best did interpret it as Jonah preaching to Nineveh ; tbe 
malicious did apply it to such signs as chanced to Sodom 
and Jerusalem.’^ 

on’S'dt ^or once wisdom was beard from tbe pulpit. Tbe 
Bishop of Durham (PUkin^on) tbe following Sunday 
told tbe people sharply that it was not for them ‘to attri- 
bute tbe calamity to God’s displeasure against any spe- 
cial sect or condition of men.’ He bade every man look 
at home, and say ego sum qui peccavi. And as to tbe sup- 
position that it was ‘ a judgment on tbe change of reb- 
gion,’ ‘be showed out of history that as great or greater 
calamities bad happened when there was no change of 
religion.’ Half London bad been burnt in tbe time of 
Stephen. Tbe spire which bad just fallen was struck in 
tbe reign of tbe saintly Henry the Sixth. 


J Throgmorton to Cecil, June 33. — Conway MSS. 
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If howeYer there was no evidence in the burning of Chap iv 
St. Paul’s that God resented the rejection of the nuncio, TsTT 
the resentment of the Pope might have been looked for 
with some certainty. It was only at Philip’s interces- 
sion that the holt had been so long withheld. It was 
now expected confidently that Pius would reply with 
such weapons as were at his command. And E^aheth 
without doubt would have been spared no longer had 
not Philip again interposed. Still forcing himself to 
hope that de Quadra would succeed in workmg upon 
her, he wrote to Cardinal Pacheco, his minister at 
Eome, bidding him request the Pope once more to stay 
his hand. 

‘His Holmess,’ he said, ‘after the refnsal to admit Philip pre. 
his nuncio, may desire naturally to pronounce the Queen p^frmn 
of England schismatic and deprive her of her crown. 

If he has any such intention, I must request him 
forbear from pronouncing a sentence which cannot be 
executed. 

‘ The duty of carrying it into effect will devolve upon 
myself, as the most faithful son of the Church. I am at 
present in no condition to attempt any such enterprise ; 
and should I do so the French and Germans will no 
doubt take arms against me. The peace of Europe wifi, 
be broken, and the Council, the only remedy for the 
diseases of the world, will be again postponed. 

‘ Occasion will not be wanting by-and-by when I 
am better prepared ; and my own person and the arms 
of Spain will be then at his Holiness’s disposal. He 
knows well my zeal in the matter. For this I married 
my Queen who is in glory, when her age and constitu- 
tion gave small promise of children; and the risk to 
which I exposed my life in going to that realm is 
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Chap IV notoiious to the world. When the present Queen 
1561 destroyed all that we had done, the late Pope pro- 
posed to depose her and give England to me. Sensible 
as I was of his Holiness’s kindness, I persuaded biw 
to forbear. You will entreat the present Pope in my 
name to exercise the same moderation, assuring biTn 
at the same time that I aim at nothing but the glory 
of God. 

‘ You win observe in his reply whether he repeat the 
offer made to me by Paul the Fourth. I would know 
his views on that point as soon as possible.’ ^ 

Thus again Elizabeth was left to de Quadra’s skill; 
and the ambassador to do him justice played his part 
with meritorious ability. The progress of the love affair 
will be seen in the two following letters : — 

DE QUADEA. TO PHILIP. 

London^ Jane 30. 

‘ Five or six clergy have been exposed on the pillory as 
conjurors and necromancers. They were found making 
a figure of the nativities of the Queen and Lord Eobert, 
with I know not what other strange things — ^trifies all 
of them, had they not fallen into the hands of men who 
were glad to make priests ridiculous. 

‘The Queen invited me to a party given by Lord 
**“*>““• Robert on St. John’s day. I asked her whether she 
thought her ministers had done good to their country by 
Tnakiug a laughing-stock of Catholics in this way. She 
assured me the secretary was not to blame. In speaking 


1 Philip II. to Cardinal Paoheoo, July ii. — HI ignet’s Life of Mary 
Stuart, Appendix. 
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of your Majesty, she said that as long as you -were in chap iy 
E ngland you had been a general benefactor, and had 1561 

. . -I , Juno 

never nyured a creatiu’e. 

‘I professed myself shocked at the doings of the 
Council. I told her she should look better to them, and 
not allow these headstrong violent men to guide her in 
so serious a matter as religion. 

‘ She listened patiently and thanked me for my advice. 

In the afternoon we were in a barge, watching the games 
on the river. She was alone with the Lord Eohert and 
myself on the poop, when they began to talk nonsense 
and went so far that Lord Eohert at last said, as I was 
on the spot there was no reason why they should not he 
married if the Queen pleased. She said that perhaps 
I did not rmderstand suj0B,cient English. I let themConT^- 
tride in this way for a time, and then I said gravely to tween ie 
them both, that if they would he guided by me ■^ey lord ^ 
would shake off the tyranny of those men who wereoieQuS. 
oppressing the realm and them; they would restore 
religion and good order; and they could then marry 
when they pleased — and gladly would I he the priest 
to unite them. Let the heretics complain if they dared. 

With your Majesty at her side the Queen might defy 
■danger. At present it seemed she could marry no one 
who displeased Cecil and his companions. 

‘ I enlarged on this point, because I see that unless I 
can detach her and Lord Eohert from the pestilential 
heresy with which they arc surrounded, there will he no 
change. If I can once create a schism, things wiE go as 
we desire. This therefore appears to mo the wisest 
course to follow. If I keep aloof from the Queen, I 
leave the field open to the heretics. If I keep her in 
good humour with your Majesty, there is always hope — 
especially if the heretics can he provoked into some act 
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of extravagance. Tkey are irritated to the last degree 
to see me so much about the Queen’s person. 

‘ Your Majesty need not fear that I shall alienate the 
Catholics. Not three days ago, those persons whom 
your Majesty knows of sent to me to say that their 
party was never so strong as at this moment, nor the 
Queen and Coxmcil so universally abhorred.’ 

DB QTJADEA TO GBANVELLE. 

June 30. 

‘ You will see by my letter to the TTing how we are 
going on. I keep on terms with the Queen and Lord 
Eohert because the heretics with their quarrels and im- 
pertiuences may sooner or later drive her out of patience, 
and nothing is more likely to tempt them to it than her 
intimacy with me. She on her part knows that it is her 
interest to keep well with me, because with this love 
affair of hers she would be a lost woman if the King our 
master so pleased. As to the rumoured marriages with 
Sweden or Denmark, she is so infatuated with Dudley 
that nothing will ever induce her to give him up. 

‘ You win not think me inconsistent if at one time you 
hear I am quarrelling with her, at another that all is con- 
fidence and smooth speeches. You remember the advice 
of Pontius the Samnite when he had the Eomans in the 
valley — either to feast them and let them go, or to cut 
all their throats.’ ^ 

I 

The story returns to Leslie and Lord James, who had 
left Scotland on their separate errands to Mary Stuart, 
who was then with the Cardinal of Lorraine at St. 
Dizier. Leslie was first in the field. He had crossed by 


’ MS. Simancaa. 
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Brille while Lord James went round by London. As Cha^v 
the spokesman of the Gordons, the Athols, the Suther- 1561 

Ti***j.j Juno 

lands, the Setons, and the Catholic clergy, Leslie mvited 
the Queen to put herself at the head of ber natural The two 

^ niessengers 

friends, to arrest at Paris the false brother who aimed at to the 

^ .... -I Queen of 

stealing her crown, and with their assistance to crusn Scots, 
the heretics and traitors who had sold tbeir country to 
the Saxon. 

Had the armies of France been at her command, 
had there been no England and no title in question to 
the Engliah crown, Mary Stuart would doubtless have 
consented. But she regarded Scotland as the stepping- 
stone to a higher ambition ; the experience of the past 
year had taught her the danger of Tiolent methods, and 
she preferred a surer if a longer road. The party who 
were offering her their services would be her friends at 
all events ; their loyalty was secured by their necessity. 

Her own policy was to win their opponents the friends 
of England, to work on their disappointed hopes, and 
to make their ambition the instrument of her own. 
Perhaps there was no one in the world whom she more 
heartily hated than her half-brother ; but Leslie returned 
with a grateful refusal of his proposals, and Lord James 
who arrived at St. Dizier the day after his departure 
was affectionately welcomed. In spite of the opposition 
of Emox, ho was empowered by tho Estates to offer her 
the free exercise of her religion. "With this condition 
alone, she professed her readiness to return to Scotland. 

Lord James tried ineffectually to gain her over to the 
creed of the Congregation, and his sister in return 
tempted him with profuse offers of money, benefices, and 
cardinals’ hats, with equal unsuccess. But their differ- 
ences did not affect the terms on which they parted ; for 
although he was so far true to Elizabeth as to ui’ge her 
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Chap TV to ratify the treaty of Ediahtirgh, he "was not prepared 
i5«i to insist upon it; and in that one concession she read 
his own and his party’s weakness. The boy-king of 
France was about to be crowned at Eheims. She pro- 
posed to sail immediately after the ceremony; and so 
heartily she seemed to throw herself on her brother, 
that she offered to make him Begent of Scotland till 
her return. 

To extort from Mary Stuart the abandonment of her 
pretensions to the Crown of England, and for this alone, 
Elizabeth had encountered the cost and peril of the 
Scottish war; yet even Lord James who of all the Scots 
was least careless of his obligations, ventmed to write to 
her after leaving his sister, on the point on which she 
was most sensitive ; and to reveal in language of which 
the hesitation of expression could not obscure the mean- 
ing, the part which he and his countrymen were pre- 
pared to play. 

The Queen of Scots had claimed a present right to 
Elizabeth’s throne; the Commissioners at Leith had 
resigned those pretensions in her name ; and the Scots 
themselves were of all men in the world the last who 
should have countenanced her in evading her engage- 
ments. But their hungry pride was too strong for their 
honour. 

‘You are two young and excellent Queens,’ Lord 
th« English jamea wrote to Elizabeth, ‘whose sex will not permit 
you to advance your glory by war and bloodshedding. 
You ought to love each other. Neither of you both 
is ignorant from what root the contrary affection doth 
proceed. I wish to God the Queen my sovereign had 
never taken in hand to pretend interest in, or claim title 
to, your Majesty’s realm. Then you should have been 
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and continued Mends. But since on her part something Chap iv 
hath been thought of it, I fear that unless that root is ,561 
removed it shall ever breed unkindness. Your Majesty 
cannot yield, and she may on the other part think it 
hard, being so nigh of the blood of England, so to be 
made a stranger from it. Is there any midway possible ? 

I have thought long of it but never dinst speak of it. 

What if your Majesty’s title did remain untouched as 
well for yourself as for the issue of your body ? Incon- 
venient were it to provide that to the Queen my sove- 
reign her own place was reserved in the succession to the 
Crown of England — ^which your Majesty will pardon me 
if I take to be next by the law of all nations, as she that 
is next in lawful descent of the right line of King Henry 
the Seventh ; and in the mean time the isle to be united 
in perpetual Mendship ?’ ^ 

‘I will acknowledge your present rights,’ Mary Stuart 
virtually said to Elizabeth, ‘ when you will acknowledge 
me your successor, and not till then :’ and in this lan- 
guage it was plain that all parties in Scotland — ^treaty or 
no treaty — ^were prepared to support her. 

■ If it be asked why Elizabeth should have made a diffi- Unneors to 
culty in consenting, the answer was but too ready. The 
‘ inconvenience’ of which Lord James spoke, woidd in all would 

expose 

likehhood have been her immediate assassination. Elizabeth. 

Already it had been found necessary to surround her 
with precautions against poison. Hot an untastod dish 
might be brought to her table ; not a glove or a hand- 


^ Lord James Stuart to Queen James was at St. Dizier. It may be 
Elizabeth, August 6 . — Scotch MSS- taken to represent the feelings of 

Rolls House- This letter was written the most moderate members of the 

before Mary’s return to Scotland, Scotch Estates, 
though several months after Lord 
ELIZ. I. 
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Chap IV 


1561 

June 


Mary 
Stuart 
asain de> 
cnnes to 
ratify the 
treafy. 


terehief migtt approaeli her person -v^hich. had not been 
scrutinized and she -was dosed -weekly -with supposed 
antidotes.^ In spite of precaution, the secret adherents 
of rrance, of the Papacy, and of the Queen of Scots, held 
places in the royal household, and attended in the royal 
bedchamber. With the prize of the succession once 
secured, the Catholics would have made haste with their 
opportunity, lest Elizabeth should marry and destroy 
their hopes. 

More peremptorily than ever therefore Throgmorton 
was now iustructed to demand the ratification of the 
treaty. On this condition, and this alone, could Elizabeth 
look forward without misgiving to Mary Stuart’s return. 
As boldly Mary Stuart refused. While the ground was 
shaking about her she had made pretexts for delay. 
Secure now of her subjects’ support, she was able to 
answer resolutely that she could not act in such a matter 
without their consent ; and Throgmorton who understood 
both her and her position to the very letter, implored 
Elizabeth to lose no time and spare no money in reco- 
vering the attachment of the reforming Lords in Scot- 
land. Perilous schemes were on foot for a marriage 
between the Queen of Scots and Don Carlos of Spain. 
The English Catholics were longing for it; de Quadra 
had urged it upon QranveUe as the one true remedy for 
all e-vils.® ‘ Tour jealousy,’ wrote Throgmorton, ‘ must 
be east upon Spain, Austria, and the Queen of Scotland. 
There heth the danger and nowhere else. Eetain the 
best party in Scotland, and no prince nor state can 
do you harm. If Scotland be at your devotion, oh! 


^ Minutes for the Queen’s person, March, 1561. In Cecil’s hand. — ^Bur- 
leigh Papers, Tol. i. 

® De Quadra to Granvdle, August 2. — MS, Simancas, 
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happy England. It is the most happy state in Christen- OhapIY 
dom.’^ 1561 

Elizabeth unfortunately was still straggling in de 
Quadra’s bird-nets. As late as the 1 5th of Jtdy, Cecil 
deplored the increasing credit with her of the Spanish 
ambassador. There were secrets between them which 
he could not penetrate ; only he knew that de Quadra 
‘seemed to seek by aU means overt and eoTert to 
farther the marriage,’ and ‘to procure the Lord Eobert 
to have evil thoughts of himself.’ Matters were so 
‘ perilous ’ that he scarcely dared to write about them. 

‘ Happy they,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that live extra tali jac- 
turam?'^ 

At this time Europe beKeved Elizabeth hopelessly 
abandoned to a passion which wais dragging her to dis- 
grace. The Huguenot leaders had ceased to rest their 
hopes on her; and Mary Stuart anticipated nothing 
but a splendid and speedy triumph.® To the reiterated 
demands of Throgmorton for the ratification, she repKed 
at last that she would send M. d’Oysel to London with 
a satisfactory answer. D’Oysel went, but he carried with 
him instead of satisfaction a request merely that the 
Queen of Soots on her way to Edinburgh might be 
allowed to pass through England. Elizabeth was not 
yet entirely infatuated. To haye allowed a Catholic 
princess, a rival claimant of her crown, who in defiance 
of promises was obstinately maintaining her proten- 


1 Throgmorton to Cecil, May, 
1561.— Conway MBS . 

2 Cecil to Throgmorton, July 15. 
— Conway MSB. 

® ‘ By the Prince of Cond6 and the 
Admiral, and by others of reputation 
for virtue and learning, it hath been 


told me that the good opinion con- 
ceived of her Majesty for her religion, 
virtue, and wisdom, doth much decay ; 
and that the great good devotion borne 
heraforetimesdoth marvellously turn. 
The causes you can guess.’ — Throg* 
morion to Cecily June 23. — MS, Ibid* 
A A 2 
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Chap IV sions, to pass tliiee Imndred miles througli a popula- 
1561 tion the most notoriously Eomanist in the realm, and 
"with many of whom the Queen of Scots was already 
in communication, would have been an act of political 
suicide. D’Oysel professed in Mary Stuart’s name 
the utmost cordiality and good-will; hut the single 
evidence of good-will which Elizabeth could receive was 
EKzabefli -^nthheld. She replied that when the treaty was rati- 

refuses to , ** 

aUow Maiy fied she would receive her sister with pleasure ; so long 
pass as tte ratification “was refased, smooth, words could not 
be taken in exchange for it, and could scarcely be believed 
to be sincere. 

D’Oysel himself was but half faithful to his employer ; 
he allowed the English Coimcil to see how just he con- 
sidered their suspicions. A letter of the Queen of Scots 
to Maitland feU into their hands, in which she iuvited 
him to undo his work and break the alliance with 
England which he had been the chief iustrument in 
forming.^ The position which the Scots were prepared 
to assume gradually forced itself on Elizabeth’s miud; 
and before the French ambassador left London, she her- 
seK, or Cecil iu her name, gave the Estates at Edinburgh 
to understand her opinion of their conduct. 

She had dealt openly with them, she said, as all 
the world knew; she had saved their freedom and 
defended their religion ; while she had asked for 
nothing for herself and had meddled with nothing. 
The treaty was a witness of her disinterestedness ; and 
the Queen of Scots had promised that it should be 
ratified. 

‘Nevertheless,’ she continued, ‘how it happeneth we 
know not, your sovereign — either not knowing in this 


^ The Queen of Scots to Maitland, June Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
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part her own feKcity, or else dangerously seduced by Chap iv 
perverse council — ^being of late at stmdry times required 1561 
by us, according to her bond remaining with us, signed 
with her own hand, and sealed with the Great Seal of 
the realm, and allowed by you being the Estates of the 
same, to ratify the said treaty, maketh such dilatory 
answers thereto as what we shall judge thereof we per- Estates, 
ceive that it is meet to require of you. Her answer 
dependeth, as it should seem by her words, upon your 
opinion j and we cannot but plainly let you all under- 
stand that this manner of answer, without some more 
fruit, cannot long content us. We have meant well to 
our sister your Queen; and having promised to keep 
good peace with her and you her subjects, we have 
hitherto observed it, and shall be sorry if either she or 
you shall give us contrary cause. In a matter so profit- 
able to both the realms, we think it strange that your 
Queen hath no better advice. We therefore require you 
all, being the Estates of that realm, to consider tbia 
deeply and make us answer whereto we may trust ; and 
if you think it meet that your Queen shall leave the 
peace imperfect by breaking of her solemn promise 
contraiy to the order of all princes, we shall be well 
content to accept your answer, and shall be as careless 
to see the peace kept as ye shall give us cause ; and we 
doubt not by the grace of God that whosoever of you 
shall incline thereto shall soonest repent.’^ 

After this admonition — as natural as it was imprudent 
— ^to the Scots, Elizabeth dismissed d’Oysel, bidding 
him return and tell his mistress to come to England 


^ The Queen’s Majesty to the Estates of Scotland, July i . — Scotch MSS. 
(In Cecil’s hand.) 
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•when her promise had been fulfilled, and find all hospi- 
tality and assistance there. Till that was done, with aU 
regret for the seeming disco'urtesy, her duty to herself 
and to the reahn compelled her to refuse the Queen of 
Scots’ request.^ 

Mary Stuart was e'vidently -unprepared for the 
answer ; she had anticipated a semi-regal progress 
through the northern counties. She was mortified to 
find she was not to see them, save under conditions 
which would have turned her triumph into a defeat. 
She -wrapped her disappointment in a sentimental 
mist; she represented herself as a harmless widow, 
‘impeached of her passage and both she and the Queen- 
mother assailed Throgmorton -with all the resources of 
feminine ingenuity. The ambassador coldly adhered to 
his commission; to passionate reproaches he had but 
one answer — ‘ Eatify the treaty ; ’ and at length, when 
hard pressed, he told Catherine de Medici that ‘the 
insincere dealing of the Queen of Scots was too plain 
and palpable, and his mistress could not suffer a matter 
so dangerous to herself and her state to pass xmpro-nded 
for.’ 

It was now uncertain whether Mary Stuart might 
attempt the passage of the Channel. The attitude which 
she had chosen to assume was an act of war against 
Elizabeth; and to seize her and carry her prisoner to 
London would have been consistent -wi-th the strictest in- 
terpretation of the law of nations. The English Court no 
doubt hoped that the fear alone might detain the Queen 
of Scots iu Erance; and Mary herself told Throgmor- 
ton that had her arrangements been less advanced, 
Elizabeth’s uukindness might have iuduced her to post- 


^ The Queen’s Majesty’s answer to d’Oysel, July 15 . — Scotch MSS^ 
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pone her jonmey. With the deprecating pathos of Chapiv 
which she was so accomplished a ndstress, she said that 1561 
if she was driven hy foul weather into an English port, 
her sister would have her in her hands, to sacrifice her if 
she was hard-hearted enough to desire it. It might he 
better for her to die than to live. 

Ever graceful, ever charming, never losing an oppor- 
tunity of winning an Englishman’s heart, she embraced 
the ambassador at her last parting from him at Abbe- 
ville, and asked him again if there was no way by which 
she could gain her sister’s confidence. 

Once more the hard-hearted Throgmorton, immovable 
as fiint, replied, ‘ BatiEy.’ ^ 

Thus they parted. Enable to take the English route, 
the brave woman had resolved to sail direct for Leith, 
running aU risks, and believing that with the escort of 
three of her uncles and of d’ Amville the heir of the Mont- 
morencies, Elizabeth would not dare to meddle with her. 

She was going, cost her what it might — agoing on an 
errand which cannot now be separated in remembrance 
from its tremendous end ; and Mary Stuart’s name will 
never be spoken of in history, however opinions may 
vary on the special details of her life, without sad and 
profound emotion. 

She was not yet nineteen years old; but mind and 
body had matured amidst the scones in which she had 
passed her girlhood. Graceful alilce in person and in 
intellect, she possessed that peculiar beauty in which the 
form is lost in the expression, and which every painter 
therefore has represented differently. 

Earely perhaps has any woman combined in herself Mary 
so many noticeable qualities as Mary Stuart; with a 


1 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August, — Cotton Calig. E. 5. 
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femiaine insight into men and things and human life, she 
had cultivated herself to that high perfection in which 
accomplishments were no longer adventitious ornaments, 
but were wrought into her organic constitution. Though 
luxurious in her ordinary habits, she could share in the 
hard field life of the huntsman or the soldier with 
graceful cheerfulness ; she had vigour, energy, tenacity 
of purpose, with perfect and never-failing self-possession; 
and as the one indispensable foundation for the effective 
use of aU other qualities, she had indomitable courage. 
She wanted none either of the faculties necessary to 
conceive a great purpose, or of the abilities necessary to 
execute it, except perhaps only this, that while she made 
politics the game of her life, it was a game only, though 
played for a high stake. In the deeper and nobler 
emotions she had neither share nor sympathy. 

Here lay the vital difference of character between the 
Queen of Scots and her great rival, and here was the 
secret of the difference of their fortunes. In intellectual 
gifts Mary Stuart was at least Elizabeth’s equal ; and 
Anne Boleyn’s daughter, as she said herself, was ‘ no 
angel.’ But Elizabeth could feel like a man an unselfish 
interest in a great cause ; Mary Stuart was ever her own 
centre of hope, fear, or interest ; she thought of nothing, 
cared for nothiug, except as linked with the gratification 
of some ambition, some desire, some humour of her own; 
and thus Elizabeth was able to overcome temptations 
before which Mary fell. 

Tet at the present crisis even the moral balance was 
in favour of the Scottish Queen. While her sister of 
England was trifling with an affection for which foolish 
is too light an epithet, Mary Stuart, when scarcely more 
than a girl, was about to throw herself alone into the midst 
of the most turbulent people m Europe, iBrcsh emerged 
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out of revolution, and loitering in the very rear of civili- 
zation ; she was going among them to use her charms 
as a spell to win them back to the OathoUc Church, to 
weave the fibres of a conspiracy from the Orkneys to the 
Land’s End, prepared to wait, to control herself, to hide 
her pm-pose till the moment came to strike ; yet with a 
purpose fixed as the stars to trample down the Reforma- 
tion and to seat herself at last on Elizabeth’s throne. 

‘ Whatever policy,’ said Randolph of her, ‘ is in all the 
chief and best-practised heads in Ei’ance, whatever craft, 
falsehood, or deceit is in all the subtle brains of Scotland, 
is either fresh in this woman’s memory, or she can fetto 
it with a wet finger.’ ^ 

Such was Mary Stuart when on the 14th of August 
she embarked for Scotland. The Cardinals of Guise and 
Lorraine attended her to Calais. Three other undos, 
d’Elboeuf, d’Aumale, and the Grand Prior, embarked 
with her to see her safe to Edinburgh; and with ^ Adieu Mary 
lelle France, ’ sentimental verses, and a passionate Ch§,telar fo^cot 
sighing at her feet in melodious music, she sailed away 
over the summer seas. 

The English fioet was on her track, sent out nomiaally 
to suppress piracy, yet with dubious orders, like those 
with which Winter had before sailed for the Eorth. 

There was no command to arrest her, yet there was the 
thought that ‘she might bo mot withal;’ and if the 
admiral had sent her ship with its freight to the bottom 
of the IN’orth Sea, ‘ being done unknown,’ Elizabeth, and 
perhaps Catherine do Medici as well, ‘ would have found 
it afterwards well done.’ 

Scotland meanwhilo expected her coming with mingled 
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^ Randolph to Cecil, October 27, 1561 . — Scotch MSS. Rolls Home^ 
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Chajiv alarm, cmiosity, and exultation. Maitland it seems, 
,561 notwithstanding his disappointment about Arran, "would 
August g^-|2 adhered to the English alliance could he have 
heen sure of Ehzaheth. He thoroughly understood 
Mary Stuart’s intentions. He was unprepared to desert 
the Eeformation. ‘If the Queen of England will go 
through with us,’ he wrote on the ist of August to Cecil, 

‘ we "will he hold enough.’ His hope was that the Queen 
of Scots would come at once to open war with the Pro- 
testants ; but he feared ‘ she would proceed by indirect 
means, and nothing was so dangerous "with the Scots as 
SotoS^s On the 9th of August Eandolph reported 

that the Congregation, feeling themselves ‘-without 
Elizabeth. Meuds abroad,’ and "with few ‘ in whom they might 
assuredly trust at home,’ were at a loss what course to 
take. They did not know what Elizabeth meant to do, 
or whether to religion as they had established it she 
was a Mend or an enemy. She was kno"wn to hate 
Knox so cordially that it was feared she might assist 
Mary Stuart to destroy him ; and Knox himself wrote to 
her with some irony to suggest that the Queen of Scots 
was not believed ‘so xmfeignedly to favour the tran- 
quillity of her Majesty’s reign and realm,’ that by 
ridding Scotland of himself she would be doing her own 
cause good service.^ 

More distinct graphic and remarkable are two letters 
from Maitland to CecU, written on the loth and 15 th of 
August. ‘ If,’ said Maitland, speaking of the presence of 
the English fleet in the Channel, ‘the Queen’s galHes 
were to be allowed quietly to pass, it would have been 
better if the passport had been liberally granted.’ It 

^ Randolph to Cecil, August 9 . — Cotton MSS. Calig. B. 10. Knox to 
Elizabeth, August 6. — MS. Rolls House, 
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•was at once ■useless and nn'wise to hare ‘ opened their pack Chai iv 
and sold none of their wares,’ ‘ or to have declared them- 1561 
selves enemies to those whom they could not or would not 
offend.’ ‘ If the Queen of Scots was not interfered with 
she would come among them more irritated against 
England than ever,’ and her appearance ‘ could not fail 
to raise 'wonderful tragedies.’ The Protestants might 
seem to have the upper hand, hut there were ‘ numbers 
who woxdd bo glad to see them overturned, and numbers 
who would lend their hands to overthrow them.’ Mary 
Stuart would proceed warily : she would first ‘ undermine 
the English aUiance,’ which could be done -wittiout diffi- 
culty. The Papists hated it -without disguise; of the^j^eoted 
rest, ‘ some were lukewarm,’ some were ‘ so accustomed to guenees of 

' , Maty 

feed on Prench fare that their stomachs could digest no stuart’a 
other,’ some would ‘ be bribed,’ some would ‘ be led by the 
mere presence of their sovereign to do as she desired,’ 
and many more would care only for their present comfort 
and convenience. 

A few there were undoubtedly ‘ who would constantly 
bear out what they had begun,’ but their position would 
be full of difficulty. So long as the Queen was absent 
they could hold their ground; but Cecil could judge 
‘ what the presence of a princess craftily counselled 
could bring to pass.’ ‘ She wotild bide her time.’ At 
first she would quarrel •with no one, but she would work 
her way by degrees. ‘ "Where the accusation of religion 
would be odious, she would charge the Protestant lords 
with betraying their country to England.’ ‘ A few thus 
disgraced and despatched, the rest would be an easy prey, 
and then might the butchery of Bonner plainly begin.’ 

Maitland did not wish, he said, that she should be 
deprived of her kingdom; but he would have ‘such 
things as were necessary to be provided in time,’ ‘ that 
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neither might she by folio-wing the ad-nce of God’s ene- 
mies lose her subjects’ hearts, nor those -who tended the 
glory of God and the liberty of their country be made 
the sons of death.’ 

The prelude, couched in language -which Cecil would 
most approve, led up to the conclusion which every 
Scot was most desiring; Maitland was an old chess- 
player, and knew better than most men how to mask his 
game. 

There was but one way, he said, to preserve the 
alliance of the realms, and this he rather indicated than 
affirmed was the recognition of the Queen of Scots as 
Elizabeth’s successor.’ This alone would satisfy the 
vanity of the Scottish nation; this would secure all 
hearts and smooth all difficulties. Elizabeth might then 
guide them as she pleased, and the Queen of Scots would 
be powerless. 

E'othing else would answer. Half the Lords were 
‘ Papists unapt for council,’ and ‘ were stirred up pri-vily 
and comforted by the Queen to disallow the rest.’ ‘ If the 
Keforming leaders attempted to thwart her, by esche-wing 
Scylla they would faU into Charybdis.’ 

‘ I pray you,’ the letter concluded, ‘ let me in this 
point have your ad-vice; and let me know what the 
Queen’s Majesty -wiU think. Anent the continuance of 
the amity between the realms, there is no danger of 
breach so long as the Queen is absent ; and if all men 
were persuaded as I am, and did consider the consequence, 
little peril would be after her coming ; but her presence 
may alter many things.’^ 


^ ‘ On the 25tih of October he explained his meaning fully .’ — Vide infra. 

^ Maitland to Cecil, August to, August 15, and October 25 . — Scotch 
MSS‘ Rolls House. 




CHAPTEB V. 

rpBDE galley wMcli bore Majry Stuart and ber fortunes chaf v 
reached the Forth without accident, after an uneasy "TssT 
passage of four days. The English vessels saw their 
prey pass by and dared not stoop upon it. The Queen Mary 
of Scotland landed on the pier of Leith on the morning 
of the 19th of August. scotuma. 

Though her coming had been so long talked of, her 
appearance took her people by surprise. They had made 
no preparation for her, and Holyrood Palace lay among 
its meadows with the black precipices of Salisbury Crags 
frowning over it, like a deserted ruin. 

But the Princess who was returning to make her 
home there was not to be made unhappy by small dis- 
comforts. She established herself amidst laughter and 
kind words in a few hurriedly-arranged rooms. The 
Puritan citizens serenaded her through her first night 
with psalm tunes, and she thanked them for their kind- 
ness. The dreaded harlot of Babylon seemed only an 
innocent and graceful girl, throwing herself with confiding 
trust upon the loyalty and love of her subjects. Her 
mother’s friends expected to be recalled to power. To 
the surprise of all men, she chose for her chief advisers 
her brother and Maitland. She issued a proclamation 
forbidding the Catholics to attempt changes in the esta- 
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Chap V blished religion. Tor berself only sbe pleaded rather than 
1561 insisted that the promise made to her by the Estates 
observed, and that for the present she might 
have her ovoi service in the Eoyal Chapel. 

What sour austerity could refuse a request so gracefully 
urged ? The Master of Lindsay and the gentlemen of 
Fife might croak out texts that ‘ the idolater should die 
the death;’ Emox might protest that ‘one mass ■was 
more terrible to him lhan ten thousand armed men.’ 
The Council were Soots as well as Protestants — ^they 
could not ‘ force the Queen’s conscience, and drive her 
back to France.’ Lord James Stuart stood on guard at 
the chapel door while mass was being sung. Lord John 
and Lord Eobert her other brothers, took charge of the 
priests. The Puritan noblemen came in from the country 
full of spirited indignation. A few hours of Mary’s 
presence charmed them into loyal toleration. 

‘ Now, my lord,’ said Campbell of Kingsancleugh to 
Lord OchiltTee, ‘ are ye come last of all the rest ; and I 
perceive by your anger that the fire edge is not off you 
yet; but I fear, after the holy water of the court be 
sprinkled on you, ye shall become as temperate as the 
rest. I have been here five days, and at the first I heard 
every man say let us hang the priest ; but after they had 
been twice or thrice at the abbey, all that fervency was 
past. I think there is some enchantment whereby men 
are bewitched.’^ 

Maitland’s prophecy was fulfilled more quickly perhaps 
than he could have himself expected. Even Knox him- 
self Mary Stuart did not despair of subduing. With 


' Knox ; History of the Reformation, Book iv. 
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clear collected presence of mind ste desired to comprehend chap v 
her situation exactly, and the resistance for which she TsTT 
had to look ; and she took the opportunity of a sermon 
which he preached at St. Giles’s against the mass, the 
Sunday after her arriyal, to measure her strength with 
her most dangerous enemy. 

She sent for him and inquired first about his hookconrer. 

, Bation 

‘ on the regiment of women.’ He said it had been writ- ^°tweenthe 
ten against the Jezebel of England, and times were 
changed. His opinion was unaltered, but it was an 
opinion only on which he had no intention of acting. 

She spoke of the rebellion and of the new creed which 
in spite of princes and governments was thrusting itself 
by force upon the world. 

The power of princes had its limits, the Reformer said. 

Subjects could not frame their religion according to 
appetites of sovereigns. The Israelites in Egypt were 
not of the religion of Pharaoh ; Daniel and St. Paul 
were not of the religion of Hebuchadnezzar and Hero. 

She might have resented the comparison, but she con- 
tented herself with replying that none of those ‘ had re- 
sisted with the sword.’ But Ehox answered merely that Eeiatdons 

» IjCtiWCOXl 

‘ God had not given them the power ;’ and when she priMea aad 
pressed him to say whether he thought subjects might 
resist their sovereign, he used the comparison which in 
the next century became the Puritan formula. If a 
father went mad and oficred to kill his children, his 
children might tie his hands and take his weapon fi:om 
him : in like manner if princes would murder the chil- 
dren of God, it was no disobedience to restrain them 
frrom their evil purpose. 

Thus spoke Calvinism the creed of republics in its 
first hard form. If princes became enemies of God, 

God’s servants owed them no aUegiance. The question 
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vho was to be tie judge was left as usual in. sucb cases 
1561 for every one to decide for himself. 

The Queen sat for some time silent. Fearless as Knox 
himself, she was measuring with keen precocity the spirit 
with which she had to deal. She did not mean to quarrel 
with him, but she could not whoUy restrain herself. 

‘My subjects then,’ she said at length, ‘are to obey 
you and not me. I am subject to them not they to me.’ 

‘Kay,’ he replied, ‘let prince and subject both obey 
God. Kin gs should be foster fathers of the Kirk and 
queens its nursing mothers.’ 

‘ Tou are not the kirk that I will nurse,’ she said. ‘ I 
will defend the Ejrk of Eome for that I think is the 
Kirk of God.’ 

‘ Tour will, madam,’ Knox answered, ‘ is no reason, 
neither does your thought make the Eoman harlot the 
spouse of Jesus Christ.’ 

So these two parted, each with some insight into the 
other’s nature. 

‘ If there be not in her,’ said Knox afterwards, ‘ a proud 
mind, a crafty wit, and an indurate heart against God and 
his truth, my judgment faileth me.’ 

‘He made her weep,’ said Eandolph, in describing the 
interview to Cecil ; ‘ as well you know there be of that 
sex that will do that for anger as well as grief. Tou 
exhort us to stoutness. The voice of that one man is 
able to put more life in us in one hour than five hundred 
trumpets blustering in our ears.’ The same day Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram were burnt in efidgy in Edinburgh j 
and but for Lord Huntly’s interference, the people were 
‘ minded to have had a priest burnt at the altar at the 
elevation.’ ’ 


^ Randolpli to Cecil. — Cotton MS 8 ,^ Calig. B. 10. 
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Ycry swiftly Mary Stuart understood her situa- Chap v 
tion. 1561 

In Scotland as throughout Europe the Eeformation 
was the creed of the towns, of the merchants, the trades- 
men, and the artisans. It had grown with their growth; 
it was the expression of their thoughts; and between 
them and the CathoUo Queen there was a chasm which 
no ingenuity could bridge over. Half a dozen noblemen 
at most were really Protestants, and even these were stUl 
liable to be influenced by many motives external to re- 
ligion — ^by patriotism, by national pride, by loyalty, chi- 
vahy, and the natural courtesy of gentlemen. The 
residue of the lords and gentlemen who acted with the 
Congregation believed only in Protestantism as an excuse 
for laying hands upon the Church lands; and they 
dreaded a Catholic reaction only because reaction menaced 
their chance of flUing their lean pmrses. 

The Queen had only therefore to avoid creating Maij ^ 
alarm by a display of Catholic fanaticism, and her course op^t^. 
would be comparatively easy. It was useless to contend 
against the Eeformation so long as England was a Pro- 
testant power ; but the mass of her own subjects was 
ready to support her claims on the English succession. 

The reversion of the crown once secxrred the English 
Catholics would rally to her; Philip in all likelihood 
would give her Don Carlos for a husband, and the rest 
would speedily follow. Or if Don Carlos was unattain- 
able, there was Lord Damloy the favourite at present 
among the great English nobility; and the union of 
the two claims would bring with it double strength. 

A thousand causes recommended Darnley to the Scots. 

He was the heir of two groat houses, and would com- 
mand the feudal allegiance of the families of Lennox and 
Douglas. Before Mary’s return, his busy mother Lady 

:eliz. I. B B 
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Margaret had soiinded Seton, Htmtly, Sutherland, and 
others of the Catholic nobles, on the marriage. Seton 
had replied ‘that he would not only spend his Uving 
hut give his blood towards setting forth the Lord 
Damleyj’^ and a few days only after the Queen’s land- 
ing, the Earl of Sutherland introduced to her a special 
messenger, Arthur LUhard, Damley’s tutor, with a direct 
proposal from Lady Margaret herself. 

Lord Damloy was but a boy of fifteen, and Mary 
Stuart’s ambition soared to the Spanish throne ; but he 
might be useful as a resource if her other expectations 
faded her. She received LdHard characteristically, 
‘sitting on an old trunk.’ She asked innumerable 
questions of his pupil’s ‘ stature, age, qualities, abilities, 
and of my Lady Lennox’s friends in England and Scot- 
land;’ and she dismissed him at last without a defi- 
nite answer, but with an impression that he had been 
favourably received.® 

She kept her counsel so well that no hint of this in- 
terview reached the ears of Emox or Eandolph. The 
next step was to send Maitland to Elmabeth with 
formal messages of courtesy, and to make her understand 
the conditions on which, and on which alone, the two 
countries could continue on good terms. Unterrified 
by Elizabeth’s threats the Lords added a message of 
their own, in which, so far from expressing any will- 
ingness to enforce on their sovereign the ratification of 
the treaty, they showed the most distinct determination 
to stand by her if Elizabeth insisted on it. Their 
mistress they said was ready to forgive the ungenerous 


' Articles against Lady Lennox . — Domestic MSS^^ Eliz., vol. xxiii. Rolls 
House. 

3 Ibid. 
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refiisal of the passage through England ; hut ^ if it Chap v 
should chance, as God forhid ! that the Queen of Eng- 1561 
land "would use any discourtesy towards the Queen their 
sovereign, or give occasion on her part to violate the 
good amity and peace between their two Majesties, she 
might be well assured that they acknowledging them- 
selves to he her subjects, would not forget their duty 
for the maintenance of the Queen their sovereign’s just 
quarrel.’ 1 

It was fortunate for the Queen of Scotland’s projects 
that the bearer of this communication found Elizabeth 
in the first tumult of anger and agitation at the dis- 
covery of a domestic scandal. According to the will of 
Henry the Eighth it will be remembered that the next 
heir to the Crown after Elizabeth and her children was 
the lady Catherine Grey. The reader has seen this lady 
coquetting "with the Count de Eeria and the Spaniards 
professing Catholic principles, and speculating on antobo^® 
escape to Flanders. Her faith however if she had any, 
sat lightly on her, for about the time that Mary Stuart 
sailed for Scotland she was discovered to he enceinte ; 
and on mquiiy she declared herself the "wife of Lord 
Hertford, the eldest son of the Protestant Protector. 

There were reasons for believing that the marriage was 
no mere act of folly, but that it was connected "with secret 
political combinations. Hertford who was amusing him- 
self in Paris was instantly sent for. Lady Catherine 
was committed to the Tower, and the Queen wrote to 
"the Lieutenant Sir Edward "Warner, that ‘there had 
been great practices and purposes,’ that ‘many persons 
of high rank were known to have been pri-yy to the 


^ Instructions to the Laird of Liddington hj the Queen of Scots. Instruc- 
tions to tlio same by the Lords of Scotland, September, 1561 . — IvErrn. 
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Chap V marriage,’ and tliat he must make Lady Catherine under- 
,561 stand she shonld hare no favour shown her unless she 
s^teniw eojjfggged the truth. 

Mairiageof Archhishop Parker untied the knot so far as the 
Catherine ChuTch could do it — declaring the ceremony invalid, 
and the child to be bom illegitimate. But the Queen’s 
” ■ anger refused to be appeased ; and Hertford followed his 
wife into the Tower to linger there for years. Eliza- 
beth never justified her severity by condescending to 
explanations; but her unhappy cousin it is likely was 
expiating the faults of others whom it was less easy 
to punish. 

The affair according to de Quadra took place when 
Sir Henry Sidney made the first move about the Dudley 
marriage. The Queen was then believed to be so in- 
fatuated that there was no hope of saving her; both 
Lord Eobert and she were known to be making advances 
to Spain ; and Bedford and the Protestants joined them- 
selves with Arundel and Lord Eobert’s personal ene- 
mies to marry the next heir to the son of the Protestant 
who was the hereditary enemy of the Dudleys. If the 
Queen married Lord Eobert a revolution was expected 
to follow, and these two were to be the nucleus of a 
new party. 

The secret mover was supposed to have been Cecil, 
who at that time was in disgrace at Court, and feared that 
the Queen was about to abandon the Eoformation. As 
soon however as Cecil was assured that the established 
religion was in no danger he had withdrawn his coun- 
tenance; the conspiracy, if conspiracy there was, was 
allowed to drop ; and the marriage itself would perhaps 
never have been heard of except for its unfortunate 
results. 

A single glance below the surface when the explosion 
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came satisfied Elizabeth that it was dangerous to look ChapV 
further. Lord Eobert insulted Arundel; Arundel re- 1561 
pUed with menacing allusions to Cumnor HaU. The 
inquiry was sullenly let drop ; and the Queen wreaked 
her anger on the unlucky pair who had offended in 
beiug the instruments of the intrigue.* 

Such is the version of this matter given by the 
Spanish ambassador, which the English records neither 
confirm nor discredit. Certain only it is that the dis- 
covery of the condition of the heiress presumptive 
created in Elizabeth a burst of indignation; and the 
effect of it was to make her for the first time look with 
less disfavour on the rival pretensions of Mary Stuart. 
Maitland on being admitted to an interview dared 
to teU her in his own name and in that of the whole ttereooe- 

Dition 01 

Scottish nobility that claims Kke those which his^^^ 
mistress possessed on the throne' of England could not 
lightly be signed away. The Estates were unanimously 
of opinion that the Queen of Scots ought to be declai’ed 
by Act of Parliament next in succession after Elizabeth 
and her children ; and the ratification of the treaty must 
be made dependent on her consent. 

Elizabeth urged the solemn promises wlxich had been 
made by the commissioners, and the obligations of the 
Scots. ‘ The Hko,’ she said, ‘ had never been demanded 
of any prince to dochn’o an heir presumptive in his life- 
time.’ Maitland answered that by the will of Horry 
the Eighth ‘men had gone about to prevent the Pro- 
vidence of God and shift the one in the place duo to the 


' De Quadra to Granvelle, Sep- i. Cecil to Sussex, August 12. — 
tember 6. De Quadra to Philip II., Wright’s Elizabeth and her Times^ 
September 13. — Mi^.Smancas. Cem- voL i. Osborne to Chaloner, Feb- 
pare The Queen to Sir Kd. Warner, ruary 23, 1562. — Domestic MSS.^ 
August 17. — Bublkigii Papers, vol. Euz., vol. xxi. RoUs House, 
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Chap V other ‘ the Queen his mistress was next in Mood and 
ijsi would be content to hazard all rather than receive that 
September (^jab nuour to forego her right.’ 

Elizabeth was strangely tolerant. She said that such 
language was more like a threat than a req[uest, and if 
it was made a question of right, she had force at home 
and Mends abroad to defend her. Were she to declare 
the Queen of Scots her successor she would make a 
rallying-point for every malcontent in the realm; and 
with no obscure intimation of her own probable fate, she 
said ‘ she was not so foolish as to hang a winding-sheet 
before her eyes, or make a funeral feast while she was 
alive.’ 

Maitland admitted the danger without however ap- 
pearing to think it of sufficient consequence ‘to im- 
pede so good a purpose.’ He thought too she would 
secure by consenting the affection of the Scots, and on 
the whole that she would have the best of the bargain. 
‘ Her gain was' assured and in her hand if the treaty 
was ratified ; the gain of the Queen of Scots was only in 
possibility.’ 

Even this Elizabeth endured without expression of 
resentment. She refused positively to name Mary 
Stuart her successor, knowing that she would be signing 
her own death-warrant ; but she sent Maitland back with 
a promise that she would do nothing and allow nothing 
to be done to prejudice the Queen of Scots’ title.^ 

With this cautious and forbearing answer, Maitland 
returned to Edinburgh to find the smooth waters already 
disturbed. Presuming on her first success the Queen 
had attempted to open the Chapel Eoyal for public 


^ Buchanan ; Caldb rwood.— to Cecily October 7 ; Burleigh 
Papers., vol. i. 
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Catholic service. The Protestant moh drove the priest OhapT 
from the altar ‘"with broken head and bloody ears.’ TsTT 
The Earl of Hnntly said at the Oonncil that if the Queen 
would bid him do it ‘ he would set un the mass in three Protestant 

note at 

shires,’ and the whole town was buzzing likpi a nest ofEdmburgii. 
angry hornets. The remarkable pohtieal sagacity of Knox 
had looked Mary through and through. In a letter to 
Cecil he lamented that he had not been resolute from the 
first, and insisted that she should either leave the mass 
or leave the country. Maitland and Lord James were 
blinded; and as for the Queen, ‘the Cardinal’s lessons 
were so printed in her heart that substance and quality 
were likely to perish together.’ ‘ I would be glad to be 
deceived,’ he said; ‘but I fear I shall not; in communi- 
cation with her I espied such craft as I have not found 
in such age.’ ^ 

Mary Stuart however made haste to undo her mistake. 

Instead of supporting Huntly she professed to defer 
entirely to the wishes of her subjects. The service at 
Holyrood should for the future bo exclusively private ; 
and on Maitland’s return she expressed the warmest 
gratitude for her ‘dear sister’s’ message. She wished 
she was a man that all differences might be settled by 
her mariying Elizabeth. She became so attentive to 
Randolph that she had almost disarmed his suspicions, 
till she revived them by offering him a pension and 
one of her ladies for a wife;® and Maitland was al- 
lowed to hint that even in religion, if her title was 
recognized, Elizabeth’s persuasions might perhaps effect 
her conversion.® 


^ Knox to Cecil, October 7 . — JScotch MSS. Rolh House. 

2 Randolph to Cecil, October 37, — MS. Ibid. 

3 Maitland to Cecil, October 25 — il/ 5 . Ibid. 
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Chap V 


15^1 

October 


In. Tain Enox protested that they 'were aU deceiTed 
about her. ‘ It is astonishing,’ Eandolph -wrote, ‘ to see 
how men change. I haye to traffic now with other 
kind of merchants than before. They know the value of 
their wares, and in all places how the market goeth; and 
yet it seometh wonder unto many that the whole state 
of this realm should be altered by a woman.’ ^ 

Sir Peter Mewtas followed Maitland to Edinburgh to 
obtain a distinct understanding about the ratification. 
Mary told him that she desired nothing more than to be 
on good terms with her sister. She would ratify, she 
said, if the treaty was first revised by a Scotch and Eng- 
lish commission, and she spoke with such apparent sin- 
cerity that the English Council, when Mewtas brought 
back her answer, were di-vided — ^Arundel, Mason, and 
others of the more moderate party ‘ thinking it meet for 
the good of quiet to hearken.’ ® 

The Scots unquestionably would have agreed to no 
revision which did not imply an acknowledgment of the 
claims of their Queen. They were supporting Mary 
Stuart in refusing to admit Elizabeth’s present right to 
her own Crown. The single clause in the treaty to which 
she really objected was that which Cecil had extorted 
with so much difficulty, and her obstinate resolution bore 
the worst construction : yet the attitude of the Scots and 
Catherine Grey’s misdemeanours combined to induce 
Elizabeth to make the best of it, and yield to the utmost 
which her o-wn safety would permit. She replied in a 
letter to Mary in which she expressed a sincere desire 
for the obliteration of unpleasant feelings between them: 
on her part she would do all which could be in reason 


1 Eandolph to Cecil, October 27 . — Rolls House. 

® Cecil to Throgmorton, November 4. —Conway MSS. 
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reqTiired of lier ; and instead of appointing commis- Chap v 
sioners, she suggested that Mary Stuart should ex- 7^ 
plain her objections to the treaty in a priTate letter 
to herself.^ 

Meeting frankness with frankness Mary replied that 
she would speak as a sister to a sister: she had full 
confidence in Elizabeth’s justice, and would show her 
the bottom of her heart. She was descended of the 
blood royal of England; she knew who and what she 
was, and she would be loath to receive such an injury as 
to be unjustly debarred from what might in possibility 
fall to her.** 

While explaining herself with so much candour to 
Elizabeth, the Queen of Soots continued her advances to 
Eandolph. She expressed a great wish to see England 
and to meet her sister; and as of course both Eliza- 
beth’s danger from recognizing her, and all objections ^ 
which the English Council could entertain, would dis- 
appear on her conversion to the Eeformation, Maitland 
first, and afterwards Lord James Stuart, assiired tho 
English ambassador that her Catholicism was waning, 
and that she would yield gracefully when Elizabeth 
would condescend to reason with her.® The Catholics 
themselves took the alarm. ‘ If the Queens meet,’ wrote 
Eandolph, ‘the Papists think themselves utterly over- 
thrown; they say plainly she cannot return a true 
Christian woman.’ * At aU events, converted or uncon- 
verted, tho Scotch people had sot their minds so strongly 


^ Elizabeth to Mary Stuart, No- He liked them well; and he is of 
vember 23. — MB, Bolls House, that opinion that the Lord of Lidding- 

2 Mary Stuart to Elizabeth, Jan, ton is, that she will never come to 

5, 1 563 . — lUd. God before the Queen’s Maj esty draw 

^ ‘ After this I communed with the her.’ — Ihindolph to Cecil. Ibid, 

Lord James of all those purposes. < Ibid. 
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Chap V oix her recognition as heir presumptive to England that 
,563 Eandolph durst not hint so much as a douht of Eliza- 
beth’s compliance;^ while Maitland told Cecil plainly 
that if there was further hesitation the Scots would he 
dangerously alienated, and implored him to further the 
great object which they had hitherto pursued in common 
— ‘ the union of the isle.’ ® 

Elizabeth, although she would make no promises, 
seemed to enter warmly into the proposal for an in- 
terview; and as it was understood that the meeting of 
the Queens, mdess recognition followed, would do harm 
rather than good,^ it appeared as if she meant to give 
way. Her correspondence with Mary grew more and 
more cordial. In Maitland she recognized only a loyal 
servant of his mistress, and herself desired him to corre- 
spond closely and confidentially with Cecil. 

Mary on her side gave the Protestants no more 
ground of complaint. She made Lord James Stuart 
Lieutenant of the Border, and in January she deprived 
Huntly of the lands of Murray which he held in- 
formally rmder the Crown and bestowed them on her 
brother. 

The Cathoho clergy were equally disappointed and dis- 
satisfied. The preachers expected that the authority and 
the incomes of their predecessors would have' been trans- 
ferred to them unimpaired. Their 'wishes could not fully 
be gratified ; and two-thirds of the property of the clergy 
was left in their hands, ‘freely given to the de-vil,’ as Knox 
expressed it. Of tbe remaining third the devil according 
to the same authority had his share also, for half of it 


1 Randolph to Cecil, January 2. — Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

2 hlaitlaud to Cecil,— Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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■went to the Crown ; hut the remaining half "was aetually 
given to the ministers;^ and that an official provision 
however scanty should he made for them hy the Queen 
was regarded hy the Church party as of fatal augury. 

Her Council were never weary of praising her sincerity 
and of insisting on her affection for England and Eliza- 
heth. ‘ Either,’ said Eandolph, ‘ this Queen is truly weU 
disposed to our Queen, or it is the deepest dissembled 
and the host conveyed that ever was ; I refer the judg- 


1 The identification of the Catholic 
ecclesiastics in Scotland with the devil 
was not wholly a figure of speech. 
Randolph has left a description of 
some of their doings, which explains 
and justifies the passionate auger of 
the Reformers. 

‘ The bishops,’ he wrote, ‘ are so in- 
tolerably licentious of their lives, that 
it was no longer to be endured ; and 
a better way to plague them there was 
none than to pluck at their livings, 
in special by her in whom their whole 
hope and trust was. I will be bold 
to trouble your honour with a merry 
tale. Cardan us, the Italian, took upon 
him the cure of the Bishop of St. An- 
drew’s in a disease that unto all other 
men was judged desperate and incu- 
rable. Pie practised upon him divers 
strange inventions. He hung him 
certain hours in the day by the heels 
to cause him to avoid at the mouth 
tliat that other ways nature would 
not expel. Pie fed him many days 
with young whelps. He used him 
sometimes with extreme beats, and as 
many days with extreme colds. Be- 
fore his departure ho soundeth for the 
space of six days every day certain 
unknown words in his ears, and never 
used other medicine after. It is said 
that at that time ho did put a devil 


within him, for that since he hath 
been even the better ; and that the 
devil was given unto him of credit for 
nine years, so that now the time is 
near expii*ed that either he must go to 
hell with his devil or fall again into 
his old mischief to poison the whole 
country with his false practices. In 
token of repentance of his life, beside 
his old concubine taken from her mar- 
ried husband, he hath this year had 
(the devil, I trow, was father to the 
one or both) a couple of children. His 
bastard brother also, the Bishop of 
Argyle, hath now two women with 
child beside his wife. Of the Bishop 
of Dunblane it is shameful to speak ; 
he spareth not his own daughter. 
The rest are like to these. The pre- 
lateswith the rest of the clergy offered 
as great a sum for one year as that 
that the Queen hath taken for herself. 
But that seemeth less than she hath 
presently need of, her charges being 
great — all things extreme dear, and 
her Grace brought up in that licen- 
tious court that is without measure in 
charges. For these causes the wiser 
sort thought it better to behold upon 
the kirkmen than to take of her 
people, or otherwise burden thcrealm.’ 
— Randolph to Cecily January 15, 
1562. Scotch MSS. Bolls Mouse. 
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Chapy ment to your honour and attend myself the sequel — 
156Z 'niMl simulatum diutarnmn?^ Eiiox only remained obsti- 
jamiary incredulous. That Mary Stuart meant Yrell to 

Elizabeth he as little believed as that she would ever 
^ embrace the English religion and it must be admitted 
that Elnox was right and all the rest were willingly de- 
ceiving themselves. While she was holding out hopes of 
her conversion she was assuring the Pope that she would 
sooner die than forsake the Catholic faith. While she 
was expressing her passionate anxiety to please Elizabeth 
she was scheming for the marriage which Elizabeth most 
dreaded for her with the Prince of Spain.® 

Meantime European politics became every day more 
complicated. Had the Eeformers in France made a 
moderate use of the opportunity which the death of 


' Randolph to Cecil, January 30 
and February 12 ; Maitland to Cecil, 
January 29 ; Lord James Stuart to 
Cecil, January 28 . — Scotch MSS, 

= M. de Moret, on his return from 
Scotland to Paris, said in London that 
the Protestant Lords were so passion - 
atelybent on securing theEnglish suc- 
cession, that they would countenaiice 
for the sake of it even a marriage with 
the son of Philip the Second. ‘ Moret 
tells me,’ wrote the Spanish am- 
bassador, ‘ that she looks to a great 
marriage for herself and makes no 
concealment of her desire for the 
Prince our master. He says that he 
asked her how her heretics would like 
it. She told him they would like it 
very well ; and although his religion 
might annoy them, their anxiety for 
the establishment of her right in this 
realm was so earnest that they would 
make no difficulty about it, provided 
that it was undeistood that she would 
not leave Scotland till she should 


have a child. Leaving an heir to the 
crown, she might then go where she 
would. This, Moret says, is the 
opinion of Lord James and of the 
whole or at least the majority of the 
nobility, among whom there are many 
Catholics. He tells me moreover that 
the Queen of Scots assured him she 
was going on admirably with the 
Queen of England, who was holding 
out hopes of the succession to her. 
She is the more inclined to credit 
what the Queen of England says, be- 
cause so many of the principal men 
in this country have sent to offer her 
their services. Further he informs 
me that he is the bearer of letters from 
the Queen of Scots to the Pope, in 
which she tells his Holiness that she 
would sooner die than forsake her re- 
ligion ; and at the same time that she 
was thinking of opening a corre- 
spondence with myself .’ — Be Quadra 
to the Duchess of Barma^ January 
3, 1562. MS, Simancas, 
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Francis created for them they might have ■won the con- ch*^ 
fidence of the great national party. Catherine de Medici 1561 
at one time dreaded the House of Cruise more than she 
hated heresy. A s'trong heterodox element leavened the 
army ; and by playing faction against faction she would 
have secured to France, in pmsuing her own. ends, a 
tempered and progressive liberty. But Calvinism, like 
nil creeds which claim exclusive possession of truth, was 
violent, intolerant, and propagandist; it regarded Eoman- 
ism as an enemy to be destroyed — ^if possible by per- 
suasion — ^if persuasion failed by the sword. The exiles 
who had tasted democracy in S'witzerland became the 
missionaries of a faith as much political as religious ; and 
as anarchy became the order of the day Montmorency 
and the Marshal St. Andrd, the great Gallican leaders, 
drew more and more towards the Guises. The Cardinal 
of Lorraine demanded from the Parliament of Paris the 
revocation of the edicts of January. Confident of his 
power he oven challenged the Protestants to a public 
discussion before the court. Theodore Beza snatched 
eagerly at the gage ; the Conference of Poissy followed, 
with throe months of argument, recrimination, and at Pois»y- 
last of more invective and abuse; and at length it became 
clear that the new religion was a thing which would 
either rule all Franco or must be itself extinguished. 

Philip of Spain alarmed for the Netherlands was irri- 
tated to the hist degree at the folly of Poissy. He was 
leisurely burning his own homegrown heretics, and his 
last "wish was to refer questions of doctrine to the hazard 
of argument. Ho desired Catherine to permit no more 
such exhibitions. Ho could not allow the Low Coun- 
tries to be exposed to the contagion of revolution. He 
oven threatened, if she forgot her duty, to send an army 
over the frontiers and call to arms all the loyal Catholics 
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Chap V Iq France.^ Civil war "was evidently approaching, and 
1561 the Calvinists on their side made fresh, advances to 
noeember assistance in a Protestant crusade. 

The King of Navarre unstable as water had been 
drifting among the currents uncertain what side to 
take : ‘ he changed with the wind ‘ he was afraid of 
his shadow.’ At the end of November however he had 
been almost brought to promise to disallow the Council 
of Trent, and to agree to a separate Anglo-GaUican 
conference.® Even the Queen-mother notwithstanding 
PhUip’s menaces was supposed to incHne in the same 
direction. The orthodox preachers at the palace were 
studiously slighted. During sermon Catherine de Medici 
wont to sleep, the courtiers jested, the King played 
with his dog.® ‘Here is new -fire,’ wrote a corre- 
spondent of the English ambassadors jBrom the Palace, 

‘ here is new greenwood reekmg ; new smoke and much 
contrary wiad blowiog against Mr. Holy Pope ; for 
in all haste the King of Navarre witb his tribe will 
have another council, and the Cardinal* stamps and 
takes on like a madman, and goeth up and down here 
to the Queen, there to the Cardinal of Toumon, with 
such unquieting in himself as aU the house marvels 
at it.’® All looked well at the Court for the prospects 
Hagueoots of the Protestauts. The Duke of Guise held aloof 
in Lorraine ; d’Elboeuf continued in Scotland with his 
niece; the halls of the guilds in Paris were appro- 
priated for the Calvinist orations ; and the Queen of 
Navarre, the Priace of Cond6, and the Admiral, ‘ with 


^ Yakillas’ Histoire de Charles IX. 
2 Throgmorton to Cecil, Novem- 
ber 2(5. — Conway MSS. 

s Shakerly to Throgmorton, De- 
cember 14. — MS. Ibid. 


4 The Cardinal of Ferrara came 
from Rome to Paris in November as 
legate. 

® Shakerly to Throgmorton, De- 
cember 16. — MS. lUd, 
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great routs of ladies and gentlemen,’ 'were daily and. chap v 
ostentatiously present.^ 1561 

Tlie difficulty in the formation of the league lay with 
Elizabeth, who would join it and would not join it, and 
changed her mind, or her language from day to day. At 
one time in her affection for the Queen of Soots she 
made advances to the Guises ; she offered her assistance 
to reconcile them with the King of Navarre, and even 
volunteered to take their part if Navarre refused.® The 
Dudley love affair was still exhaling about her its fetid 
vapours. Lord Robert cared not the least with what 
party he connected himself, and while Elizabeth was 
corresponding with leaders of the Catholics her lover 
addressed himself to the Huguenots, offering in his 
mistress’s name and his own the support which they 
required if they would countenance bis marriage ;® while 
to the Spanish ambassador again he affected that he was 
but ‘ practising ; ’ that his true devotion was to the King rueDuaicy 
of Spain ; that both the Queen and he wore as anxious once more, 
as ever to receive one another from Philip’s hands. 

De Quadra incredulous but amusod desired to have 
his words confirmed by the Queen herself. > 

‘ I asked her,’ ho wrote, in describing the interview to 
Philip, ‘I asked her what your Majesty was to do. 

She said she could not marry a man whom she had not 


1 SirN. Throgmorton to Chaloner, 
December 20 . — Spaimli MSS^ Rolls 
Mouse, 

* ‘Esta Royna procura y solicita 
la reconciliation de Vondosme con los 
de Guisa, la ciud trata por medio do 
la Reyna de Escocia, ofreciendoles 
quanto quieren hasta docir qne si 
Vendosme quisiere agraviarlos ellase 
pondra de su parte dellos .’ — De Qua- 


dra to Philip^ January 31, 1552. 
MS. Simaucas. 

3 ‘ A Vendosme su hermano y el 
almirante de Francia M. Roberto La 
escrito y enviado segredamente i tra- 
tar con ellos amistad y confedcradon, 
prometiendole ellos de ayudar y asistir 
en lo de su casamiento con la Reyna.’ 
— De Quadra to Philip^ November 27, 
1561. MS, Ibid. 
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Chapv seen; it was likely tkerefore that ske would have to 
marry a subject, and she knew no one better fitted to be 
December husbaud than Lord Eobort. She would be grateful 
therefore if the princes, her allies, and especially your 
Majesty would recommend him to her that she might 
be able to say that she was acting with the advice and 
approval of her friends. Seeing that I did not respond 
very warmly, she added that it was merely for appear- 
ance’ sake ; whether your Majesty consented or not she 
would marry Lord Eobert when she chose ; but if it was 
done without your Majesty’s help, Lord Eobert would 
be little obliged to you. 

‘ I laughed and said she had better make no more 
delays or excuses. Let her give Lord Eobert what he 
wanted and she might assure herself your Majesty would 
be well pleased.’ ' 

Whatever explanation may be offered of these vagaries, 
the effect at the time was only to make all parties distrust 
Elizabeth alike. ‘ I wish,’ exclaimed Cecil in utter de- 
spondency, ‘ I wish she had counseUors of more credit and 
weight than I ; parasites and fiatterers do more hurt to 
princes than any beasts of the field, and I poor soul am 
forced to bear the blows and stings of these scorpions.’® 
TbeKingof Ehzabeth’s vacillation may have occasioned and may 

ISTavarre is , 

rocomaied excuse a Change in France which altered the relations of 
ciiiitch. parties, and the entire circumstances of the approaching 


^ Be Quadra to Philip. About the followed as a maid, and told my 
time of this conversation Henry Killi- Lord Robert openly that he was be- 
grew wrote to Throgmorton — ‘ This holden unto her, for that she had 

afternoon my Lord Robert and my passed the pikes for his sake. It 

Lord Windsorshooting a match in the seemeth his favour began but now.’ — 

park, the Queen’s Majesty stole out Novemher 26. Conway MSS. 
upon them only accompanied with * Cecil to Throgmorton, November 
Kate Carey and two others whom 27. — Conway MSS. 
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struggle. The Eing of Navarre suddenly abandoned his 
party and went over to the Catholics. 

The explanation of his apostasy was as simple as it was 
base : Navarre had no confidence in the success of his 
cause and he cared little in his heart for anything but 
women and vanity. If he would separate himself from 
Condd and the Admiral, Philip offered him the island of 
Sardinia in compensation for his own lost kingdom, while 
a further hope was dangled before his eyes that the Pope 
would divorce him from his Huguenot wife : he might 
then marry Mary Stuart and be "King of England and 
Scotland.* Puzzled by Elizabeth’s uncertainty, alarmed 
and perhaps irritated by the double dealing of the 
wretched Lord Eobert, he yielded to the temptation. 
As first prince of the blood, lieutenant-general, and 
quasi-guardian of the King, he carried with him the 
authority of the Court ; and Condd and Chatillon were 
reduced once more into the position of rebels. 

So stood matters in Prance in the opening of the year 
1562; and had Philip listened to the bold advice of 
Alva, de Quadra, and do Feria, he might have struck in 
to a purpose which would have changed many things. 

‘ If his Majesty,’ wrote do Quadra on the 27th of No- 
vember to Granvello, ‘ intends to interfere in France, he 
should first secure England, or at least create such divi- 
sions in England as shall prevent the Queen from taking 
part against him. If his Majesty thinks that with smooth 
words he can persuade the party now in power to alter 
their policy he deceives himself. They wiU never be 
friendly to us, and they will never be neutral. They are 
and will bo the worst enemies that we can have. If 


ELIZ. I. 


‘ Vabiixas. 
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OhapV ttey can they mil drive the King our sovereign from 
TsiT the Lo-w Conntries, and no inducement •which the -world 
January move them from their purpose. Interest 

is nothing, and danger is nothing, in comparison with 
party spirit and religious passion. It is unsafe to delay 
longer. If we are to act to any purpose in France we 
must first act here; England, once disposed of Ms Majesty 
can restore order elsewhere at Ms leisure.’ ^ 

‘ Too late ’ might have been the motto of PMlip of 
Spain. Instead of declaring openly for the Catholics 
acknowledging Mary Stuart and sending an armada into 
the Channel, Ms chief fear was that the English Catholics 
might rise in d.esperation and thus force Mm to take a 
decided part. De Quadra exacted a promise from their 
leaders that they would not stir without encouragement 
from the King of Spain ; but he was obliged half-re- 
^ proachfuUy to tell Philip the truth that not only were 
Euj^i ah the Catholics losing hope, but that they complained of 
Mm as the cause of their sufferiags. In deference to his 
■wishes they had. rejected the proffered hand of Prance, 
■with the help of wMch they would have restored the 
Church, and they were so injured and aggrieved that 
words could no longer console them.* 

PMlip it is evident had built Ms hopes on the Dudley 
marriage ; and so anxious was he to bring it about that 
he woxdd have done all that he was asked to do, and 
have insisted on no conditions.® But de Quadra warned 


^ De Quadra to Granvelle, No- 
vember 27. — MS, Simancas, 

* De Quadra to Philip, January 
31 — M/Sf. Ibid. 

® Sir Thomaa Chaloner gives a 
singular account of Philip at this 
time, * The king,’ he said, ‘ a good 


and gentle prince, is a lover of rest 
and quiet, delighting in hunting and 
retired solitariness with a few of his 
familiars, to take the more at large 
the fruition of such pastimes as best 
delight him .’ — Clialoner to Throg- 
morton^ Jmuai'y 15, Conway MSS, 
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him that in so doing he "would he trying the patience Chap v 
of the Catholics too far. Dudley in himself "was an 
object of mere abhorrence to them. Elizabeth could not 
be rehed on; and the marriage once over she "wonld 
turn round on Philip and be as troublesome to him as 
ever.^ 

De Quadra in point of fact had found Elizabeth’s 
humour gro-wing dangerous again. Just as she was 
begmnitig to believe that she might trust the Queen 
of Scots, she had discovered Lady Leimox’s project of 
marrying her to Damley; and there were unpleasant 
circumstances about Lady Lennox which caused her to 
be jealously watched. When Elizabeth was arrested as 
an accomplice in Wyatt’s conspiracy, Lady Lennox had 
msultod her at the palace, and had done her best to 
persuade Mary to destroy her.® The lady’s behaviour 
had been passed over and forgotten ; but none the less 
had she identified herself with the CathoKo faction. 

She had brought up Damley in the most elaborate 
practice of Catholic ceremonies.* Her husband’s castle 
in Yorkshire was the gathering place of the Catholic 
noblemen and gentlemen, where at her table Elizabeth 
was spoken of as a bastard and the family fool was 


1 De Quadra to Granvelle, April 3. 
— MS* Smancas. 

2 ‘ How that innocent lady cruelly 
by her was handled is well known. 
How unfaithfully — the Queen’s High- 
ness being sent for sick, caused she 
pull down her hangings, and above her 
head being in her wimple caused she 
keep a kitchen [sic] to her Majesty’s 
displeasure, with casting downof logs, 
pots, and vessels. What reports 
made she against her and others, to 
procure her goiug to the Tower; what 
slander at sundry times hath she re- 


ported,’ &c., &c. — Notes of tJie heha'- 
viour of Lady Lennox, Domestic 
MS8,^ Eliz., vol. xxii. 

® ‘To preserve the hearts of the 
Papists to regard her untrue title, 
she hath contemptuously and openly 
declared her religion. Under colour 
of her conscience she useth her bedes, 
auricular confession, pinning of idols 
and images within and above her 
bed and the bed of the Lord Darnley, 
whom she hath grafted in that devil- 
ish Papistry.’ — Articles against Lady 
Lennox, MS. Ibid. vol. xxiii. 

c c 2 
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Chapv taught Ho rail at the Queen and Lord Eobert.’ The 
1562 secrets of the royal household -were betrayed there by 
February Yaxlee, a gentleman of the bed-chamber. ‘ She 

herself did set forth the Queen of Scots’ title, declaring 
what a good thing it were to have bolh the realms in 
one, meaning the conjunction of her son to the Scottish 
Queen, who should be Zing both of Scotland and Eng- 
land.’^ 

Some of the worst of these proceedings, together with 
the proposal which she had made to Mary Stuart, reached 
Elizabeth’s ears. Yasdee was arrested ; the Earls of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland were sent for to London; 
Norfolk, Huntingdon, Eutland, and Northampton were 
ordered into the northern counties to keep the peace; 
while the Earl of Lennox went to the Tower, and orders 
were sent out for the instant appearance of his wife. 

Eesistance was impossible : the Catholics were indig- 
nant but helpless ; Lady Lennox came to London pre- 
pared to face down the accusations against her, but was 
silently imprisoned ; and alarmed at the danger, the Pro- 
testants proposed that the Queen should have the same 
power which had been given to her father of naming her 
successor by wiU.® 

A doubt was raised on Lady Lennox’s legitimacy. In 
the Act of Divorce between her mother Queen Margaret, 
and her father the Earl of Angus, it was pretended that 
at the time of their marriage Angus had been already 

* Articles against Lady Lennox. — And again — 

Domestic M 8 S., Eliz , toL xxiii. ‘ El desino de Cecil quelo gobierna 

2 ‘Tengo per cierto que la cosa todo no es sino de escluyr d la 
pasara en qne el Reyno de faculdad a Reyna de Escocia y k Milady Mar- 
la Reyna de testar y elegir heredero d garita que son Catolicos y que el 
quien quisiese, todo por excluir k la Reyno quede en poder de bereges.’ — 
de Escocia y k Miladi Margarita, y De Quadra to Philip^ January 31. 
porque la sucesion cayga en mauos De Quadra to GranvellSf April 3. 
de algun herege destos.’ M 8 , 8 imancas, 
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married to aaotlier -womari; and EandolpL. ■with, some Chapt 
difficulty obtaiued a copy of the proceedings to be held 156* 
as a menace over Lady Lennox’s head. 

‘ They may prove what they will,’ wrote de Quadra, 

‘as to legitimacy, but the Lord Damley will have 'the 
votes of Protestants as well as Catholics. I have been 
lately asked whether if he fly to Flanders your Majesty 
■will receive him. The Catholics rest their whole hopes 
on him and his mother. They would rebel if they could, 
and forces enough could be raised in the realm if 
there was any hope that they would be supported from 
abroad.’ ^ 

Of Philip’s interference however or of his allowing 
any one else to interfere, there was no hope. Ladyfa^y 
Lennox and her husband were left in the Tower, andsy^ttotiio 
the Queen of Scots made haste to clear herself of a con- 
nexion which ran counter to hm: present interests. Don 
Carlos and not Damley was the real object of her ambi- 
tion ; and she affected and perhaps felt entire indiffer- 
ence to the fate either of him or his mother. The worst 
that could happen by their removal from the field was 
to leave her the sole representative of the Catholic party. 

She was instructed by the Guises to keep on good terms 
with England to prevent Elizabeth from meddling in 
Franco. She explained away therefore such cfrcumstances 
as seemed suspicious. Autograph letters full of seeming 
affection continued to pass between the two Queens ; and 
the interview was solicited both by Mary and her mi- 
nisters more ardently than ever. Lord James assured 
Randolph, and Maitland insisted to Cecil, that although 


1 Do Quiwlra to Philip IL, March 13 and 28. — MB. Simancas. 
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Chap V earnestly entreated by ber nncle, Mary Stuart bad re- 
fused to ‘ renew tbe old league witb France sbe would 
bave no friend but Elizabeth and no advisers but tbem- 
selves; while Maitland threw himself on Cecil’s gene- 
rosity and implored him no longer to oppose a settlement 
which appeared of so happy promise. The rmion of the 
realms was ‘ the mark at which he had always shot 
Cecil had been ‘ a father to him,’ and he would be proud 
to be thought ‘ one of Cecil’s creatures,’ if Cecil would 
‘ achieve that he had begun and maintain that he had 
already made.”^ 

To these and similar entreaties, though Elizabeth had 
seemed to listen favourably, Cecil had remained cold or 
had answered only ‘ in parables.’ He had his own distrust 
of Mary which her smooth words had failed to remove ; 
and he regarded Maitland only as illustrating the truth 
of his own prophecies. Maitland had foretold that the 
Queen of Scots would gain her subjects over by skilful 
management ; ho had been himself the first whom she 
had conq^uered. 

TheDuia Meanwhile in France the apostasy of the TTlug of 
A Navarre beiug once secured, the Duke of Guise with 
the secret assistance of Philip prepared for a Catholic 
crusade. The refusal of the Queen of Scots to renew 
the league with Franco was probably a concerted 
measure. The public reception of Mary Stuart in Eng- 
land, after the false game which had been played by 
Dudley, would do more to injure the hopes of Condd 
and the Admiral than a Scotch alliance which would 
insure them Elizabeth’s support. The exquisitely futile 
theologioal differences between the Lutherans and the 
Calvinists furnished means to work upon the Germans. 


1 Randolph to Cecil, February 22 and February 28. Maifcland to Cecil, 
February 28. Randolph to Cedi, March ^1, ^ Scotch Eliz., RolUHouse, 
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The Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine half Chap v 
persuaded them that after extirpating the Huguenot 1561 
heresy they would refoi^oi the jPrench Church on the 
Lutheran model. In Fehruary the brothers had gone 
to the Ehine to see the Duke of "Wirtemberg. On their 
return through Champagne they separated. Lorraine 
went on to T?.bftiTna ; the Duke with his servants and 
train halted on the ist of March at the village of Yassy, 
and Guise as was usual with him entered the church to 
hear mass. 

The Calvinist meeting-house was close by — set there 
probably in deliberate insolence. "When the priest began 
the Catholic service tho Protestant congregation roared 
out their psalms. The Duke who for the time had no 
thought of using violence sent a message entreating 
them to be silent for a quarter of an hour j mass would 
then be over and they could sing as they pleased. 

The Protestants replying only with louder peals, Guise 
repressed his temper bade the priest go on and knelt 
quietly down ; but his followers were less patient t two 
of his pages, German boys, called out at the chapel porch 
that the people were dogs and rebels ; the congregation 
shut the door against them ; others of the Duke’s train 
had gathered round, and still half in sport pushed it open 
again; while at the moment hearing the scu£ 9 .e Guise 
himself came out with his sword in his hand. 

A stone was flung at him which drew blood, and with 
a shout of rage his men dashed at once among thevassy. 
unfortunate Huguenots — cutting down men, women, and 
nliilflrfin. They made no attempt at resistance. A mere 
huddled and shrieking crowd were easy victims. The 
few who attempted to escape by the roof were shot down 
from the outside. The Duke restored order at last ; but 
not tiU sixty people had been killed and two hundred 
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Chap V -woiuided. This ‘ massacre of Vassy,’ iofamous as the 
1563 first of the series of atrocities which culmiiiated ia the 
■''*®*** black day of St. Bartholomew, was the spark which 
lighted the fire of civil war. Cond^ demanded justice. 
The savage populace of Paris muttered in answer that the 
conqueror of Calais was the best friend of Prance, and 
Guise entered the capital in triumph. The Queen-mother 
was at Pontainebleau, and Condd pressed her to fly with 
the King. She hesitated, and the prince at first thought 
of carrying her off by force ; but he was overruled by the 
Admiral : Catherine de Medici with Charles the Ninth 
were conducted by the King of Navarre into Paris ; the 
Prince withdrew into Orleans with ChatiUon and sent 
out his circulars calling the Calvinists to arms. The 
Admiral divided with Guise the affections of the army. 
The Prineo The old soldiers of Italy gathered about him. The great 
tekes°Sie towns — Lyous, Tours, Poictiers, Bourges, Eouen, Havre, 
and Dieppe — declared for Condd, shut their gates, and 
garrisoned themselves. Inferior in numbers, but with 
the advantage in order, discipline, and resolution, Bie 
champions of the Keformation stood prepai’ed like the 
English Puritans with the Bible in one hand and the 
sword in the other, to fight out their quarrel. ‘ Their 
modesty of demeanour was beyond example. Each com- 
pany in this army had its minister; and daily prayer 
was said throughout the camp. Their songs were 
psalms. When they played they played for sport, and 
blasphemy was never heard among them. No files de 
Joie, as among the Catholics, loitered among their tents. 
If a soldier was found with a woman he was forced to 
marry her.’ ’ 

So strong Condd became that he was expected daily at 

> This account of Condi’s followers rests on the impartial testimony of 
Yarillas. 
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Paris agaia; and Qxdse was forced to temporize. The 
afiEair at Yassy was censmed in a public edict. Terms 
were offered for the security of the Protestants, with 
which their leaders were almost satisfied. There were 
still hopes that the war might be avoided, when the rage 
of both parties burst from restraint. At Sens and Blois 
the Catholic mob flung themselves like wolves on the 
unhappy Huguenots. Women and children were hacked 
in pieces. Mmisters had their eyes tom out of their 
sockets and were flung blind and bleeding into the fire. 
The Calvhusts at Tours in revenge plimdered St. Martin’s 
tomb, and burnt his bones — an act more agitating to 
pious minds than a hundred thousand murders. With 
the passions on all sides at fever heat, the talk of recon- 
ciliation died away. The appeal was only to the sword. 

The breaking of the storm brought the Lutherans to 
their senses. The Princes of the Augsburg Confession 
prepared to arm. Would Elizabeth arm also ? or would 
she leave those to whom again and again she had pro- 
mised help to their own resources ? She hated spending 
money ; she hated the Calvinist theology ; she was play- 
ing her own game with Mary Stuart. At times she had 
a constitutional difficulty which increased with the emer- 
gency in taking any decided step. But with all her 
uncertainties she loved liberty. Tales of murder and 
cruelty never appealed to her in vain : she had her eye 
on Calais and Normandy and was ready to run some 
risks for them. 

On the 17th of April Throgmorton sent her a detailed 
aceoimt of the position of the two parties. He msisted 
on the undoubted support which Philip was lending to 
the Guises ; he assured her of the certam existence of a 
general conspiracy for the extirpation of Protestantism; 
and himself passionately dosimus that she should inter- 


Chap V 


156Z 

April 
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Chap V fere, he touched the points most likely to influence her 
decision and iudicated -vrhat it was desirable that she 
should do. 

Tirogmor. < Tour Maiestj,’ he said, ‘ doth see the present state 

ton urges j 7 7 jt 

EhAabeth here which is in such terms as it behoveth you greatly 
consider and deeply to weigh what may ensue ; 
and whether it be meet in this dangerous and captious 
time to haye any interview this summer betwixt your 
Majesty and the Queen of Scotland. Already the am- 
bassador of Spain ^ hath within these three days used 
such language to the Queen-mother as she may conceive 
the Xing his master doth mind to make war to repress 
the Prince of Cond^ if the King her son and she wiU. 
not — as one that saith he hath such interest in the 
crown of France by the marriage of his wife, and in 
respect of the conversation of the Christian religion, as 
that he will not suffer the same to fall into ruin and 
danger by heresy and sedition. 

‘ It may chance that in these garboyls some occasion 
may be offered as that again you may be brought into 
possession of Calais or of some port of consequence of 
this side; but howsoeyer things fall out, it standeth 
your Majesty upon for your own surety and reputation 
to be well ware that the Prince of Cond4 and his fol- 
lowers be not in this realm oyerthrown. I shall not need 
to make any long discourse unto your Majesty who is so 
well advised, but only put you in remembrance what 
profit, surety, and cre^t your Majesty hath obtained by 
maintaining your Mends and such as concur with you in 
religion in the realm of Scotland. 

‘ Assuredly although this papistical complot did begin 


1 Perreiiot do Cliautonnay. 
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here first to break out, yet the plot thereof was large and Chap v 
intended to be executed and practised as well in your 
Majesty’s realm as Scotland and elsewhere. It may please 
your Majesty the Papists within these two days at Sens 
in Normandy haye slain and hurt two hundred persons 
— men and women. Your Majesty may perceive how 
dangerous it is to suffer Papists that be of great heart 
and enterprise to lift up their crests so high.’ * 

The arguments which had justified the iaterference in 
Scotland were of equal force for the defence of Condd, 
and Calais was an additional inducement ; but Elizabeth’s 
first desire was to mediate. A general religiouB war 
through Europe was a terrible possibility ; and she was 
well aware that by supporting subjects against their 
sovereign she was legitimatiziag every conspiracy against 
herself. By Cecil’s advice she sent Sir Henry Sidney to 
the Queen-mother with an offer to assist her in keeping 
the peace ; while Dudley flinging out his bait as usual 
on the chance, wrote to Conde of his own and the 
Queen’s interest in him ; and to Throgmorton, this pre- 
cious defender of whatever cause seemed most convenient 
— ‘expressed his thanks to God that her Majesty did 
not so much measure common policy as she did weigh 
the prosperity of true religion, as well to the world as 
for conscience’ sake.’^ 

It became rapidly clear however that if Elizabeth 
were to be of use to the French Protestants, she must 
employ other means than mediation. Catherine do 
Medici was powerless. The Guises, the Constable, the 
Marshal St; Andrd, and the King of Navarre, controlled 


1 Throgmorton to Cecil, April 17. Lord Robert Dudley to Throgmor- 
— Conway MSS, ton, May 8, The Queen to Sir H. 

® Ceci} to Throgmorton, April 24. Sidney, May 10. — Conway MSS, 
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CHAf V CoTirt and TCing and threatened only fire and sword. If 
' Elizabeth stood by while they cut the throats of the 

Huguenots her own turn would come next ; and Throg- 
morton told her she must use her opportunity ‘for her 
siu’ety and perhaps her profit as musicians make melody 
of discord.’ ‘ At a time,’ he said, ‘ when every state was 
hovering to make a prey of its neighbour, her Majesty 
might not be careless ; she should prepare with as little 
display as might be and she should mean more than she 
showed.’^ 

It was the Scottish question over again only in a 
more dangerous form. There a collision with Spain had 
been unlikely if not impossible; here it was certain. 
Philip did not affect to conceal his own iutentions, and 
knowing the influence which would be brought to bear 
upon Elizabeth by the Protestants, he wrote to de Quadra 
to insist that she should remain neutral. 

While Elizabeth was imcertain what to do Cecil made 
the most of the time, directing Chaloner to assure the 
Eing of Spain that whatever the world might say the 
Queen had not assisted the Prince of Cond4; the am- 
bassador ‘ might put it out of all doubt.’® A few weeks 
later he could not have said so without lying ; but ho 
made a vu'tue of the Queen’s iri’esolution while he was 
able, and at the same time laboxu-cd to end it with all his 
power. He found however when it came to the point 
of action, a real obstacle of which if his policy was to go 
forward it was necessary for Mm to rid Mmself. WTiercver 
Cecil plotted, he discovered over the adversary at work 
with his counterplots. Do Quadra had wormed himself 
into Elizabeth’s confidence deeper far than he liked, deeper 
than he altogether knew. After each interview of the 

^ Throgmorton to I^ord Robert Dudky, May 8. — Conway MSB. 

* Cecil to Chalouei', June.— MSB. Eolh Jfouse. 
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subtle Spaniard with the Queen, Cecil found bimapilf Chapv 
compelled to feel ‘ what roots he had shaken and the TjiT ' 
dangerous course which he was about to enter required 
absolutely that there should be no secrets between him- 
self and the Queen. 

De Quadra had been from the first in close correspond- 
ence with the leaders of the English Catholics. He had 
his correspondents in every English county, in the royal 
household, and in the families of the Lords. As the 
representative of the EIng of Spain, the old Engb'ab 
Conservatives the friends of the traditional Burgundian 
alUanee and the advocates of the Austrian marriage, all 
looked to him. Durham House where he lived was the 
focus of conspiracy ; and by the water-gate leading to the 
Thames, disaffected Catholics, Irish chiefs, political intri- 
guers, and even ministers of state, sought his presence, 
sent their messages, and received their instructions from 
Philip. The latest of these visitors had been Shan 
O’Heil the gi’eat Irish rebel, of whom more will be heard 
hereafter — ^who after beating Elizabeth’s troops in the 
field condescended to visit her court, and used the oppor- 
tunity to offer Ireland to Philip when the battle of the 
faith was to begin. 

Something of these doings was known to Cecil and Tiifi Bishop 

^ ^ , of Aquila 

more was suspected : it was time that they should end, «nd his 

^ ^ * secretary* 

and accident provided the means of ending them. It 
happened one day that de Quadra had occasion to send 
his confidential secretary on some matter of business to 
Cecil. Borghese — so the secretary was called — ^was the 
person who ciphered de Quadra’s letters, and held the 
keys of his correspondence. At the instigation of the 
devil — as his master thought — ^he went over to the Eng- 
lish Government, and offered to betray all that he knew. 

And he knew but too much. Doctor Turner a priest 
had been lately despatched to Flanders in the interest of 
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Chap V 

156* 

Jxuie 


Lady Lenaox, with a detailed accotmt of the names and 
resources of the disaffected Catholics. Turner had died 
abroad leaving his papers in the possession of this Bor- 
ghese who had accompanied him ; and Borghese before 
he restored the originals to his master had taken careful 
copies of them. 

Cecil wished him to return to the ambassador and re- 
main at his post as a spy. Unfortunately the Bishop too 
had spies of his own in Cecil’s household who gave him 
notice of his servant’s treachery. A day or two later the 
Spanish courier was arrested at Gadshill and stripped of 
his despatches ; two of the young Cobhams were the per- 
petrators, disguised as highwaymen ; and the next news 
was that Sn- George Chamberlain and another of de 
Quadra’s Mends were in the Tower. The Bishop’s first 
and natural impulse was to kill Borghese. To take life 
was against the profession of a priest : nevertheless on 
occasions these little objections might be waived. On 
second thoughts he refl.ectod that in England a murder 
might create a scandal,^ so he made an excuse to de- 
spatch the man to Brussels whore the thing could be done 
more conveniently. Borghese however not trusting the 
Bishop’s scruples escaped while his master was delibe- 
rating, took refuge iu Cecil’s house,® and made a complete 
revelation of every secret that he knew. In vain de 
Quadra tried to bribe him to go abroad. The mischief 
was done and could not be remedied. For the first time 
the Queen learnt the magnitude of the difficulties which 
surrounded her ; and although the delinquents wore of 


1 ‘ El castigarle en la yida por vias ceiveth him to labour breach of amity 

eztraordinaria.8 attende de ser con- betwist the princes, and to serve the 

trario a mi profesion.’ Pope rather than the King, He 

2 ‘ The secretary is now departed requireth that he may avow all these 

from the Bishop, and pretendeth to things to the ambassador's face.' — 

be moved in conscience to utter Cecil to CJialoner, June 8. Spanish 

things against him, because he per- MS8> 
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too Mgli rank to be immediately arrested, tbe Bisbop 
could not but fear tbe "worst consequences both for him- 
self and tbem.^ 

‘ I bave done my best to repair tbis disaster,’ be wrote 
to Granvelle, ‘but I bave failed. Tbe devil tbat bas 
entered into my servant will not be exorcised. I bave 
tried to induce bim to leave tbe realm, I bave entreated, 
bribed, threatened, promised, all to no purpose ; and to 
put bim to death as be deserved would bave been awk- 
ward. I would have consented to it myself, and for tbe 
nonce would bave broken tbe rule of my habit ; but I 
should only have irritated them tbe more and increased 
their suspicions.’ ^ 

Fiuding his position desperate, de Quadra looked bis 
misfortune in tbe face. He went to Elizabeth, told her 
(with so worldly wise a person it was unnecessary to 
mince matters) tbat be bad spared tbe life of tbe man to 
prevent disturbance, and requested her to send him out 
of tbe realm. Elizabeth who as yet was imperfectly 
informed about Borgbese’s revelations said tbat she bad 
every desire to gratify tbe Bisbop, but tbat she could 
not send a man away merely for revealing secrets of 
state to her own ministers. Two days after she sent 
bim word tbat bis servant was arrested, and if be bad 
any complaint to bring she was ready to bear it. He 
replied that be bad not asked for tbe man’s arrest, but 


^ ‘ Es grande el mal que sus avisos 
han hecho y hacen d estos Catolicos, 
y mas hardn cada dia aunque ahora 
no osa la Reyna meter mano a los mas 
grandcs por no dar ocasion L algnn 
tumulto ,’ — De Quadra to Antonio de 
Toledo^ Jane 6* MS, Simancas, 


® ‘ Y el acabarle la vida como su 
maldad merecia, tenia consigo tantos 
inconvenientes que aunque yo qui- 
siera consentirlo y atravesarme k la 
regia del habito no fuera sino irritar 
mas k estos ’ — De Quadra to Gran- 
velle, June 8. MS, Simancas. 


Chap V 


1562 

Jime 
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Chap V for his expulsion. He discovered that his secretary "was 
1561' at large in, the palace and that Cecil "was hnsy daily 
taking down his information. He demanded an audience 
again and it was refused. 

‘What the man will reveal,’ he wrote to Philip, ‘will 
he the names of the persons who come to my house to 
talk with me, and certain letters of my own which they 
will be too happy to read. Of actual designs, of actual 
engagements ■ or promises made by your Majesty, this 
man can tell nothing for he knows nothing. The worst 
which he can say is that I have endeavoured to obtain 
information on the state of the realm by all the means 
in my power.’ ’• 

The noblemen chiefly implicated in the exposure were 
Lord Montague and the Earls of "Westmoreland and 
Northumberland. There was some uncertainty about 
Lord Derby ; and to try his loyalty a letter purporting 
to he written by Philip and containing large promises of 
favour was left at his house by an unknown hand. The 
Earl who believed it authentic sent to do Quadra for an 
explanation ; de Quadra put him on his guard and saved 
him from committing himself. 

To Cecil the most distressing and in every way agitat- 
ing part of the matter was the account, which tiU that 
moment ho had never thoroughly imderstood, of the 
propositions which Elizabeth and Lord Eobert had made 
to the King of Spain. He saw the delicate ground on 
which he was treading ; while on the other hand the in- 
solence with which the Bishop had written habitually of 
Elizabeth herseK could be made the most and the worst of. 


‘ De Quadra to Philip, June 6. — MS* Simancas, 
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Wheii tlie case was complete the Queen again sent for Chap v 
the ambassador, and calmly but coldly said that she had 1561 
to complain of the language which he had used about 
her to the T^ing of Spain. 

The situation was too desperate for excuse. Looking 
her straight in the face de Quadra answered that having 
been pleased to listen to the stories of a servant who had 
betrayed his trust, she had heard things which there was 
no occasion for her to have known. He could not but 
call the precedent a bad one. Whatever he had said or 
done — good or bad — ^had risen from occasions which she 
had herself created. He had acted to the best of his 
ability, and if the result had been unsatisfactory to 
her, he had discharged his conscience to God and his 
master. 

‘She said,’ he continued, in reporting the scene to 
Philip, ‘ that I could not deny that I had sent Doctor 
Turner to Planders to concert measures to take her crown 
from her and to give it to Lady Lennox. 

‘I answered that I had sent Doctor Turner on 
business of my own, that I had availed myself of the 
opportunity to inform the Duchess of Parma of the 
state of England and of the designs of Prance ; Lady 
Lennox’s name might very likely have been men- 
tioned ; the Prench wished to attach her to their party 
and to marry her son in Prance, that if the Queen 
of Scots died they might have another candidate. Eng- 
land and Prance at that time had appeared to be on 
the edge of a war; and I had but done my duty in 
apprising your Majesty of such things. The public 
peace of Europe was likely to be broken. I was bound 
to inform myself of the rights of the different pre- 
tenders to the throne, of their plans and their con- 

BLIZ. I. D D 
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Chap V nexions, and to prepare your Majesty for all contingen- 
' 1561 eies. This however was all previous to the death of 
TTing Prauois. Siuce that time my letters had been 
occupied entirely with her Majesty’s marriage with the 
Lord Eobert, the reception or non-reception of the 
nuncio, and of the representation of England at the 
Council of Trent. If her wishes had been defeated in 
these matters the fault was not mine : she could her- 
self judge between me and others, which had been her 
truest Mends. 

‘ She tried to answer me but she could not. At last 
I said I should be glad to know what my servant had 
revealed which had so offended her : I would then tell 
her the plain truth : I should satisfy her if she wished 
to be satisfied ; if not I must set myself right with your 
Majesty.’ ^ 

The Bishop calculated rightly that Elizabeth could not 
afford to quarrel with him. Both she and Lord Eobert 
had committed themselves with him too deeply. A list 
of charges was drawn out which he enclosed with his 
answer to Philip,® where the Turner papers on which 
alone a serious charge could be built were studiously 


1 De Quadra to Philip, June. — 
M 8 ^ Simancas, 

2 Articles alleged against the Spa- 
nish ambassador by Lord William 
Howard and DoctorWotton, with the 
answers of the said ambassador : — 

1. ^ That you the ambassador did 
send to the Bing of Spain a book of 
the heretic Doctor Bale, in which the 
King of Spain and the Spanish nation 
were evil spoken of ; and that you 
did say that his Majesty might judge 
from it what was the disposition of 
the Queen towards him.’ 


Answer , — ‘ It is true that I did 
send such a book. I had remon- 
strated till I was weary of the perpe- 
tual books, plays, and songs which 
were written in the King’s dishonour. 
The Queen had promised many times 
to stop them, and had not done so.* 

2. ‘ That you the ambassador com- 
plained that the Queen had given the 
Spanish heretics a church, and that 
they were much favoured both by her 
and by the Council.’ 

Answer , — ‘I wrote that a large 
house belonging to the Bishop of 
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omitted. The arrest of the noblemen whom Borghese Chap v 
had named would have been dangerous ; and since im- 156* 
mediate action was impossible, Cecil did not wish de 
Quadra to know how much his secretary had betrayed 
lest he should warn those whom it concerned. To the The k^p 
accusations which were actually brought against the he has only 
ambassador he replied chiefly by insisting that he had ^th. * 
written nothing but the truth ; and prudence or neces- 
sity compelled Cecil to let the matter drop. 

The explosion however was not without its good 


London had been given to the Spa- 
nish heretics, where they preached 
three times a week* And this is 
true ; and it is true also that they 
have received favour from the Queen. 
Money was given to Cassiodorus to 
enable him to be present at the Con- 
ference of Poissy.’ 

3. ‘That you have allowed Shan 
O'Neil and other persons to attend 
mass in your house.’ 

Armoer, — ‘O’Neil attended mass 
in his own house, and not in mine. 
My chaplain gave his chaplain, at his 
desire, twelve consecrated cakes for 
the Holy Sacrament. It is true that 
Englishmen and women communi- 
cate in my house. I have told the 
Queen again and again that 1 cannot 
refuse to admit them.’ ^ 

4. ‘ That you the ambassador wrote 
to the Eing of Spain that the Queen 
was his mortal enemy.’ 

Answer . — ‘I do not remember to 
have used these words of the Queen 


herself, but of her as directed by 
Cecil and the rest of the Council. In 
this connexion the words are too 
true. Would to God I could say 
with a good conscience that it was 
not so.’ 

5. ‘That you the ambassador have 
told the King of Spain that the 
Queen intended to foment heresy in 
the Low Countries with a view of 
depriving him of those countries and 
of dividing them among certain here- 
tic Lords there whom she herself 
would rule : and that you wrote to 
Cardinal Granvelle bidding him look 
to what Doctor Haddon was doing 
there who had gone over on no visi- 
ble business,’ 

Answer . — ‘ The Queen has given 
us serious cause to fear that this is 
her intention ; and the words which 
she jnade use of when the Spanish 
troops were withdrawn implied as 
much. The heretics who come 
hither from Flanders are warmly re- 


^ Shan O’Neil had attended mass with much else in the Bishop's house, but 
de Quadra was afraid of getting him into trouble. ‘ Lo de Shan O’Neil,’ he 
says, ‘ lo he negado absolutamente diciendo q[ue en mi casa no se ha comul- 
gado por no hacerle daho ; pero ya creo que le habrdn prendido y que no 
aprovecharl. escusarle porque este traydor habra dicho lo demaa que sabe que 
el dicho O’Neil me habia enviado k decir.’ 


D D 2 
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cb^v effects. The Queen probably was ill-pleased that her 
secret dealings with de Quadra should have reached ihe 
Council. There were no more confidential conversations, 
and the marriage was removed to a greater distance than 
ever. Lord Eobert was mortally offended at the tone in 
which the Bishop had written of him, and was half 
irritated into Protestantism. The storm passed away 
leaving the air purified. 

The time was now fast approaching for the proposed 
interview with Mary Stuart. Elizabeth’s views were 


cdyed. Upwards of 30,000 of them 
are now settled in London and Sand- 
wich ; at which latter place, so con- 
venient for them to come and go, 
they have a second church. The 
mischief in the Netherlands is daily 
increasing, owing to the encourage- 
ment of the exiles here. As to 
Doctor Haddon he is the Queen’s 
Master of Requests and one of the 
four Commissioners for the prosecu- 
tion of Catholics in this country. He 
professes to have gone over on some 
insignificant business at Bruges ; and 
inasmuch as this Haddon was one of 
those who two years ago wrote a 
scandalous and insolent letter to the 
ofi&cials of one of our towns in favour 
of certain Flemings who were burnt 
there, I did but my duty in telling 
Cardinal GranveUe who he was. 
Such a man was not likdy in the 
middle of winter to have undertaken 
a tour through the principal towns 
of the Low Countries only for his 
amusement. If the Council here are 
so suspicious of me that they arrest 
and examine every one who comes 
to my house, they need not be sur- 
prised if I too have my suspicions in 
similar cases elsewhere.’ 

6. * That you the ambassador told 


the Eling of Spain that the Queen 
had privately married Lord Robert 
in the Earl of Pembroke’s house.’ 

Answer . — ‘ I wrote what I said to 
the Queen herself, that it was re- 
ported all over London that the mar- 
riage had then taken place. She 
betrayed neither surprise nor dis- 
pleasure at my words. She told me 
merely that not only the world out- 
side the palace believed it, but that 
the same evening the ladies of her 
own bedchamber, when they saw her 
enter with Lord Robert, asked 
whether they were to kiss his hand as 
well as hers.' She had told them that 
they were not to do so, and that they 
should not credit such stories. Two 
or three days after, Lord Robert in- 
formed me that the Queen had pro- 
mised to marry him, but that it could 
not be this present year. She said 
herself to me with an oath that if 
she married an Engliahmam it should 
be him. Had I so pleased, I might 
have written all this to his Majesty ; 
nor do I think I should have done 
wrong had I told him the world’s 
belief that she was married already. 
I did not write it however, and sorry 
I am that I cannot write it with 
truth.’ — MS. Simancas, 
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generous and reasonable. Could sbe reconcile Condd and.-Qn^.V 
tbe Catbolics sbe would secure toleration in France. ‘Tsea 
Sbe proposed to use tbe pretensions of tbe Queen of 
Scots as a means by wbicb to work upon tbe House of 
Guise. Mary Stuart’s promises, witb tbe moderation of 
ber proceedings since ber return, bad gone far to win 
Elizabeth’s confidence. Sbe believed tbat fenced round 

tion of the 

witb conditions and to secure a great object, tbe coveted 
recognition might be ventured. 

It was a point on which sbe stood almost alone in ber 
opinion. Cecil was convinced tbat Mary Stuart was 
playing false, and dreaded tbat tbe aclmowledgment 
of ber claims would bring after it ber marriage witb 
Don Carlos. Tbe moderate party in France believed 
tbe effect would be only to exaggerate tbe power of 
tbe Duke of Guise ; while Catherine de Medici, on tbe 
traditionary grounds of French pobcy, opposed a step 
which promised to unite Scotland witb England,^ or yet 
more formidably — should tbe Carlos marriage succeed — 
unite both Scotland, England, and Ireland to Spain. All 
tbe fears entertained by French statesmen against tbe 
marriage of Philip and Mary applied witb treble force to 
this yet larger and more threatening combination.® 

^ ‘ Here is great work to impeach urged upon Catherine the necessity of 
the interview betwixt your Majesty persevering in the same course; and he 
and the Queen of Scotland ; well I continued — ‘ H est vraysemblable que 
am assured the Queen-mother and the la Royne d’Escosse cuyde que Passeu- 
Ereuch Councillors do the best they ranee de la succession de ce Enyaulme 
can by all means to set it back.’ — d’Angleterre luy aidera au marriage 
Throgmorton to Elizabeth^ July 12, du Prince d’Espaigne; lequel seroit 
Conway AT^iSf. trbs dangereux et dommageable au 

- Paul de Foix the French ambas- Roy tant du vivant de ceste Royne, 
sador in England, drew out for the estant trfes certain que I’esp^rance de 
Queen-Mother a sketch of the efforts la succession f eroyt que le Prince 
of the House of Valois to prevent the d’Espaigne auroit les Angloys a sa 
union of England and Scotland. He devotion, que apr^ son d^efes par 
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By Lord Eobert alone Elizabetb Tras eneoniaged in 
ber omL yiews. Lord Eobert believed — and Elizabeth 
may have shared the impression — ^that the recognition of 
the Queen of Scots ■would increase the anxiety of the 
English Protestants for their own Queen’s marriagej that 
it might induce them in despair of her forming any 
other connexion to acquiesce in her o'wa ■wishes. 

The Queen of Scots had passed a troubled •winter: 
the Earl of Arran could not part "with the hope ■with 
which he had been inflated; the Hamilton family "with 
all their dependants pressed her to marry him, and 
Elizabeth herself would have gladly seen her secured 
from continental ambitions.^ Arran however was moody 
incapable and weak ; .and the Queen of Scots detested 
the very thought of him; he would lie in bed a 
week at a time broodiug over his ■wrongs till he grew 
distracted, and at length he began to talk 'wildly of 
carrying her off from Holyrood by force. In the Earl 
of BothweU he had a dangerous companion in discon- 
tent. In common ■with the other Catholic noblemen, 
BothweU had found his services to Mary of Guise 
rewarded ■with apparent neglect; and being a fierce 


runion de ceste Me avecle Bas Pays.’ 
— Teulet, vol. ii. p. 187. 

On the 3rd of July, de Quadra 
wrote to Philip that Catherine de 
Medici so much dreaded the marriage 
of the Queen of Scots with the Prince 
of Spain that she was encouraging the 
rival marriage with Darnley ; and 
for the same reason, he believed it 
possible that Elizabeth, though so 
irritated with Lady Lennoz, would 
consent also. ‘ Esta Eeyna (Eliza- 
beth) no se como vendrd en este casa- 
miento por la poca satisf acion que de 


Miladi Margarita tiene ; pero es tanto 
lo que teme el del Principe N. S. que 
pienso que podr 4 ser que por asegu- 
rarse de aquel consienta en esta.’— 
MS, Simancas. 

^ ‘ Randolph told Cecil that he had 
been asked by the Duke of Chatel- 
herault whether, if the Lords pressed 
Mary Stuart to marry his son, the 
Queen of England would oppose it. 
He replied that he had no doubt she 
would be much pleased .’ — Randolph 
to Cecily February 22. Scotch MSS, 
Rolls House, 
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reckless man, ke perliaps •worked on Arran’s folly to 
contrive a scheme for the murder of Lord James, of 
Maitland, and Ajgyle, and for the transfer of the 
Queen to their own custody at Dumbarton. To carry 
off the sovereign was the usual expedient of the Scotch 
nobles when they desired a change of poHey, and the 
project suited the character of the brave and careless 
BothweU. 

But Arran already more than half insane was a bad 
conspirator. Chatelherault having discovered what he 
intended, confined him in a turret at Hamilton Castle; 
he let himself down out of a window ninety feet from the 
ground by a cord, and flying to Enox confessed his guilt; 
from Knox he went to Lord James Stuart, and from Lord 
James to the Queen. 

What the exact truth was is hard to say, for Arran 
changed his story from day to day : at one tune he 
said he had been deluded by Lord James’s mother, who 
was a witch; at another he charged his father "with 
having encouraged him ; at another he asserted that 
the plot had originated whoUy -with the Earl of Both- 
well. 

Chatelherault, ‘ the tears trickling from his cheeks as 
if he had been a child beaten,’ protested his o'wn inno- 
cence;^ BothweU haughtily insisted that the entire 
story was a fabrication ; and Arran was evidently mad. 
‘Something however there was in it,’ so Cecil even- 
tuaUy concluded, ‘though not so much as was sup- 
posed;’ and Mary Stuart realized for the flrst time the 
■wild risks to which she had exposed herself in her re- 
turn to Scotland. 

Nor did she fare better with Knox and Knox’s 


Chat V 
1562 


* Randolph to Cecil, April 25. — Scotc/i MSS. Rolls House. 
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Chap V friends. She "was lectured from the pulpits, admonished 
by the Assembly, requested by petition to leave ‘ her 
idol of the mass.’ The measure of virtue in the Scotch 
The Scotch ministers was the audacity with which they would re- 
aod the proach their Queen ; if they were silent, they said that 
they would make themselves ‘criminal of her blood;’ 
they told her ‘ she was perishing in her iniquity ;’ they 
saw through her schemes ; ‘ they would not behold the 
House of Qod demolished, which with travail and danger 
God had created by them ; ’ they ‘ admonished her plainly 
of the danger to come ; ’ and, descending to special griev- 
ances, they required ‘ the twa parts ’ to be taken from 
‘ the dumb dogs ’ — ^the bishops and priests — and given, 
with the manses and glebes, to themselves. 

In vain Maitland protested that this was not language 
for subjects to use to sovereigns ; and essentially, after 
all, Enox was right. He suspected that Mary Stuart 
meant mischief to the Eeformation, and she did mean 
mischief. Maitland said that if he had a grievance he 
should complain of it modestly. ‘ If the sheep,’ he 
answered, ‘ complain to the wolf that the wolves’ whelps 
have devoured their lambs, the sheep may stand in dan- 
ger; but the offenders shall have liberty to hunt after 
their prey.’ On the day on which the news arrived of 
the massacre of Yassy — so frightful a confirmation of 
Knox’s fears — the Queen by accident or design gave 
a ball at Holyrood. St. Giles’s pulpit rung with it, as 
may be supposed, the succeeding Sunday; and when the 
preacher was called to answer for his language he told 
Mary Stuart ‘ that she was dancing like the Philistines 
for the pleasure taken in the displeasure of God’s people,’ 
' And she endured all this : she even diminished her 
amusements in deference to the declamation. Could she 
but secure first the object on which her heart was fixed. 
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site coTild indemnify herself afterwards at her leisure. 
The preachers might rail, the fierce Lords might con- 
spire ; a little danger gave piquancy to life, and the air- 
drawn crowns which fioated before her imagination would 
pay for it all. 

On the 19th of May, Maitland went to London to 
make arrangements for the interview. He was directed 
to ascertain whether if the Queen of Scots came to 
'Ruglanil she would be compelled to ratify the treaty. 
If the treaty was to be insisted on without change or 
qualification, ‘ then the meeting was nothing profitable, 
but rather dangerous than otherwise j ’ and she stipulated 
for an escort of English noblemen from the Border to 
Elizabeth’s presence, with permission to use, while in 
England, her own religion. 

As bad news came thicker from Eranoe, she took 
warning from Enox’s passion. She affected to Eandolph 
the deepest sorrow for her uncles’ excesses ; she hoped 
that her sister would not blame her for others’ faults. 
She loved her uncles, she said; she had trusted that 
they would have been her support in seeking the union 
of the realms ; but, she protested ‘ with passion, that she 
would no more think about her uncles ;’ her only confi- 
dence was in her good sister, and to her alone she would 
cHng.^ 

Mary Stuart’s anxiety for the meeting, and the terms 
of it on which she insisted, were not calculated to work 
favourably on the English Council. ‘The matter is 
liked here by the Queen,’ wrote Cecil on the 8th of 


* ‘ In uttering these words the tears stood far enough off, perceived them.’ 
fell from her cheek, whichshe coloured — Randolph to Cecil, May sp. Scotch 
not so well but some, though they MSS. Rolls House. 


Chav V 
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Jtme, ‘but, being pondered in Council, it is found to 
156* have so many difficulties m it as I doubt wbat mil come 
tiiereof. Except tbe trouble in France sbaU be ended 

TheCoon^ before tbe last of this month without our preiudice here, 

opposes tjie ^ x i; j 

intemew. the meetuig shall not be this year ; the Queen may not 
by any interview give countenance to the House of 
Guise ; other difficulties are overweighed by the Queen’s 
affection to see her sister.’ ^ 

‘ The Queen,’ wrote Sir H. Sidney on the same day, 
‘saith she will to Tork to meet the Scottish Queen, 
and yet I believe not to see them meet this year. Our 
Queen’s affection is great to see her, but I think it wiU 
not be.’ ® 

Biiaabeth And yet Elizabeth was determined that it should be, 

persists. . , , » ^ 

and determined if possible to obtain the sanction of the 
Council. Maitland brought with him an autograph letter 
from Mary, which made her personally more anxious than 
ever. At last, at a formal meeting and in the Queen’s 
presence, the desirableness of the interview was consi- 
dered and debated at length. Elizabeth answered the 
unfavourable opinions ‘with such fineness of wit and ex- 
cellency of utterance as for the same with great admiration 
she was commended;’® yet the Council voted without one 
dissentient voice, on the other side. A speech of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon made on this occasion survives to ex- 
plain the reluctance of the English Eeformers and the 
slight confidence which the Queen of Scots had as yet 
succeeded in obtaining from them. 

The Lord Keeper assumed as certain — ^whatever she 
might profess to the contrary — that Mary Stuart was 


^ Cecil to Chaloner, June 8 . — Spanish MSS, Bolls House, 
® Sidney to Throgmorton, June 8. — Conway MSS. 

3 Sidney to Throgmorton, June 14. — MS. Ihid. 
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under the direction of the House of Ghiise. The advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the interview depended on 1562 
the real disposition of herself and her uncles towards 
England. 

What that disposition had been there was no occasion 
for bim to repeat. England was Protestant, the House Ba®®- 
of Guise were fanatically Catholic. They had challenged 
Elizabeth’s crown in the face of the world ; and they had 
proposed to take it from her by force. Was there any 
proof that this disposition had been changed ? 

They had been foiled by the expulsion of the French 
from Scotland : they were unlikely to have forgiven their 
disappointment. By that means ‘the Queen of Scots 
had not the governance in Scotland which she and they 
desired — a matter in itself sufficient to continue old dis- 
pleasures or breed new.’ She had not forgotten the^^^of 
refusal to allow her to pass through England, ‘nor the of Guise, 
sending of ships to sea at the time of her transportation.’ 

These offences alone would have made her an enemy if 
before she had been a friend, ‘ specially seeing her affec- 
tion was joined with ambition to a kingdom.’ 

As to any change of feeling, was it to be foxmd in 
the refusal to ratify the treaty ? She had promised and 
promised — but the thing was still undone, though with 
it every groxmd for suspicion would have disappeared ; 
and for any other symptom, where was it to be looked 
for ? ‘ The words were one way, the acts another ;’ and 
‘dulce and pleasant speeches’ were not materials on 
which wisdom would rely. 

The meetings of princes wore so rare that when they 
occurred they were ‘ manifestations of great amity.’ So 
open an evidence of an aUianco between England and the 
House of Guise could not but greatly strengthen that 
house at a moment when the Guises were in arms to 
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Chap V support the authority of the Church of Eome, while it 
1563 would equally weaken and discredit those who had 
banished that authority; and if the Catholic faction 
succeeded in France the cause of the Eefonnation would 
be shaken through all Christendom. 

Dagger of goTomance of France once again obtained by 

that house/ Bacon continued, ‘it is greatly to be feared 
that Spain and other princes, giyen as they be, will join 
in the common cause of Eome; and that being done, 
then may we assure ourselyes that no force or violence 
shall be left unoffered, no practice unproyed, to bring about 
a change of religion in England ; then are we to look for 
new legates ; then will sedition moved by Eomish men 
be many ways attempted — ^for seeing our maintainers of 
Eome at the present neither love nor like the state here, 
nor yet stand in any fear thereof, what will they then do 
trow you ? 

‘Then are we to look for no aid of any Protestant 
prince, because we have not only forborne the Protest- 
ants in France in this their need and ours and their 
common cause of religion, but also by this interview 
strengthened their adversaries and weakened them ; and 
then who doubts but that the House of Guise being by 
their prevailing brought aloft, will under pretence of 
rehgion set abroad all their old titles and quarrels, or at 
the least violently prosecute the cause of religion here ; 
and what by foreign force and what by devices at home, 
their enterprises for these titles shall thereby be made 
more sensible, and shall have for their bringing to pass 
less danger and difidculty ; and what the Soots will then 
do in furtherance of these quarrels is hard now to know. 
Yea, although an Englishman can make himself believe 
otherwise than I can that the House of Giiiso coming to 
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such, governance as they desire, yet considering vhat Chap v 
tokens of private love and affection have passed between 
the princes, that therefore neither the old ambition to 
this kiagdom neither the matter of rehgion could make 
them do anything that might tend to the trouble of the 
Queen and state here — if honour can make abode where 
ambition to a kingdom, and occasion hy power of some 
hope to achieve, comes iu place — although I say this 
might for some respects he believed, yet who can believe 
that the Queen of Scots would not have the governance 
of Scotland otherwise than she now hath, or that her 
uncles will not do their uttermost to bring her to it : or ProMe 
that they, coming to the rule before remembered with thoOatiioiio 
the party which the Queen of Scots is able to make in 
Scotland, shall not be of sufficient power to bring to ^ 
pass in Scotland what they will, except the Scots be hy 
this realm assisted ? And then are the Queen of Scots 
and her imcles discharged of their bond in honour, and 
so will become enemies to us, and therefore take occasion 
to set forth their former titles ; and so this realm driven 
to the defence both of England and Scotland against 
these their friends and allies, and all the fauterers of 
Eome both at home and abroad — ^wherein albeit we have 
a sea for our defence, and besides thanks be to God be 
well famished with ships and munitions of war, yet tbe 
foreign enemy being by such conjunction so strong and 
ourselves at home so divided, it cannot but breed very 
great peril to the realm. 

‘ Thus in my opinion it is very evident that no hope of 
good and great fear of ill is to be conceived by this inter- 
view, and therefore for my pait I cannot allow of it.’ ‘ 


1 Speech of Sir N. Bacon before the Queen, Midsummer, 1 562 . — Har- 
LEiAN MSS. 398. 
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Chapv Elizalietih. listened, but sbe was not conTinced; she 
1562 persisted in ber purpose in spite of remonstrance 
and in defiance of advice. Sbe gave ber answer and 
‘allowed no replication;’ ‘and altbougb ber resolution 
Elizabeth -^as gToaued at of tbe best and wisest,’^ sbe sent Mait- 

disregardjs ^ ' 

toa°aSd^’ Edinburgb with a promise that sbe would 

Wtbs to meet tbe Queen of Scots at Nottingbam on tbe 3rd of 
Stuart. September. Tbe conditions wbicb be bad demanded 
were aU acceded to. Mary Stuart wbUe in England 
would not be pressed to anything wbicb sbe might 
conceive to be prejudicial to ber interests. Orders were 
sent to Nottingbam to prepare for tbe reception of tbe 
two sovereigns, whose retinues it was calculated would 
amount to four thousand persons;^ and so far as de 
Quadra could learn, Ebzabetb and tbe Scottish minister 
bad arranged between themselves that tbe Queen of 
Scots should be recognized at tbe interview as next in 
succession ; and then and not till then tbe treaty of 
Edinburgb should be ratified.® 

In vain tbe Council again insisted that in tbe humour 
of tbe noitbem counties tbe passage of tbe Queen 
of Scots through them would be in a high degree 
perilous.* Lord Eobert’s entreaties were more effectual 
than the remonstrances of Bacon and Cecil;® tbe Queen 
of Scots was to be received at Berwick by tbe Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland whose disaffection 


> Sidney to Throgmorton, June 14. 
— Conway MSB. 
a Privy Council Begiater MS. 

3 < Lo qoe en estas yistas se ha de 
tratar es la ratification de la paz que 
la de Scocia ha de hacer-~con tener 
primeroaJguna promesa o certification 
qtte mnriendo esta sdn hijos la red- 
biran aqui &la sncesion dcste Seyno.’ 


— De Quadra to the Duchess of 
Parma, July 3. MS. Simancas. 

* De Quadra to Granyelle, Jime 
2 J.—M 8 . Ibid. 

° ‘ Lord Sobert is anxious for this 
interview, because he thinks it will 
bring the Qneen to a sresolntion to 
maxtj.'—lbid. 
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to the existing Q-ovemment was now notorious ; and aU chap v 
her expenses while in the realm were to be home by the 156* 
English treasury.^ 

Elizabeth’s behaviour could be interpreted only as one 
of those periodic oscillations towards the Catholics to 
which she was continually liable : and her resolution as 
soon as it was known produced a burst of excitement 
among them. ‘ The Papists have a great voice here — 
the more it is to be lamented wrote an agent of Throg- 
morton to him from London. ‘ I have not, since I came 
last over, come in any company where almost the greater 
part have not in reasoning defended Papistry, allowed 
the Quisian proceedings, and seemed to deface the 
Prince’s (Condi’s) quarrel and design.’ “ A few days later 
a singular letter was betrayed into Cecil’s hands. It 
was addressed to Sir Francis Englefield one of Queen 
Mary’s Council, who had refused the oath of allegiance to 
Elizabeth and was now in exile. The burden of it was 
that the CathoKc bishops — ^Heath, Bonner, Thirlby, 
with Abbot Feckenham, and Englefield’s other friends 
in and out of the Tower, ‘ sent him their commenda- 
tions,’ ‘and aU trusted to see him in England shortly 
and to have as great authority as ever he had.’® Lady 
Margaret Lemox with clamour and almost menace 
demanded her own and her husband’s release. The 
Catholics were showing their hands already in expecta- 
tion of the residts of the interview, and to Mary Stuart 
herself a Jesuit emissary hastened prematurely across 
the channel, believing that all was safe. The Queen of 
Scots elated at the answer brought back by Maitland, 


‘ Paul de Foix to Catherine de Medici, July ii. — ^Tettlet, toI. ii. 
s William Hawes to Throgmorton, July ig. — Conwat MSS. 

* John Payn to Sir F. Englefield, July 2^.’-^Domestic MSS.^ vol. xxi., 
Molls House. 
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Cha^ forgot lier caution and conmiissioned Lord Seton to 
1562 bring tbe man to ber. Lord lames Stuart happily beard 
of it in time. Partially unclosing bis eyes be told bis 
sister that ‘to see any sucb man might put ber life in 
peril, and lead to tbe subversion of tbe whole state;’ 
‘and somewhat more was said to ber grace, that she 
might know in what case she stood with ber subjects at 
home and ber neighbours abroad.’ ^ 

Simultaneously there came accounts of movements of 
Spanish troops towards the French frontier. Tbe gar- 
risons of Fontarabia and Pampeluna were increased. De 
Quadra, by Pbibp’s command, informed Ebzabetb offi- 
cially that his master was about to interfere in France ; 
while Alva at Madrid after some angry words on tbe 
affair of de Quadra’s secretary, told Sir Thomas Cba- 
loner that religion throughout Europe was made a cloak 
for anarchy and revolution, and that the Spanish Govern- 
ment would take order in time for its own security.® 
These symptoms and many more confirmed the argu- 
ments of Bacon. The Gxiises from time to time had 
affected a readiness to treat with the Prince of Cond 4 , 
but every day made their insincerity more evident. 
Elizabeth’s chief political virtue was the perception of 
the limits within which she might rely on her own 
opinion ; and pressed on all sides and compelled to look 
the situation in the face, after driving the Council to 
desperation she at last gave way and consented to relin- 
quish her project. Sir Henry Sidney was chosen to carry 

^ Randolph to Cecil, June 26. — questioned him on the increase of the 
Scotch MSS. Rolls House. Englii^ fleet. Chaloner answered 

® Philip n. to De Quadra, June 7. that it meant nothing ; * but,’ he 
— MS. Simancas. Chaloner to Cecfl, said, ‘ according to the ancient dis- 
Mason and Elizabeth, June 3 and cipline of England, when the French 
July 10. One of Chaloner’s expres- arm we also arm.’ 

'sions deserves recording. Alva had 
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to Holyrood the intimatioii of the change. Elizabeth, chapT 
he was instructed to say, had agreed to the interview in ,561 
the belief that Cond 4 and the Duke of Guise could have 
been reconciled. Of this there was no longer any hope. 

Instead of peace she heard of nothing but murder and 
ferocity. The Duke of Guise with the assistance of the 
Spaniards was preparing to exterminate the Protestants j 
and she therefore felt herself, though with deep regret, 
eompelled for the present summer to abandon a journey abandoned, 
to which she had looked forward with so much pleasure.^ 

"With this message Sidney reached Edinburgh on the 
aist of July. The purport of it was communicated first 
to Lord James and Maitland, by whom it was privately 
made known to their mistress ; and ‘ it drove her into 
such a passion that she did keep her bed all that day.’ 

Her schemings so laboriously constructed had collapsed 
like a child’s card castle. 

Yet Mary had schooled herself in patience ; she had 
felt her power over Elizabeth, and delay was not refusal. 

Foreiug herself into self-restraint she admitted Sidney to 
an audience the day after j and although ‘ the demon- 
stration of her grief still appeared in words countenance 
and watery eyes,’ she professed herself satisfied with' 
Elizabeth’s excuses and willing to believe her assurances 
of perpetual friendship.® 

While however Elizabeth still wrote affectionately to 
‘her good sister,’ her ministers found it necessary to 
come to an understanding with Maitland and Lord 
James — ^and to Maitland especially, who had professed 
himself his especial firiond, Cecil wrote out his displeasme 
in plain terms. So anxious was Maitland to secure the 


* Minute to Sir H. Sidney, July 15.— Buhleigh Papers, vol. i. 

® Sir Henry Sidney to Cecil, July s^.—ScotcJi MSS. Polls Mouse. 
ELIZ. I. BE 
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Chap t Queen of Scots’ interests that he appeared to have 
156, forgotten his earlier opinions and the claims of the 
English Protestants upon him. Eren after such an 
eyidence as EHzaheth had given, in her long resistance 
to her Council, of her desire to gratify Mary, he had 
affected to he dissatisfied vrith her offered concessions, 
and to consider a mere promise of recognition an inade- 
quate price for the ratification of the treaty. In a tone 
of affected humility he wote in answer to Cecil to de- 
Maioandiflpreoate Hs displeasure.^ But he was no longer dealing 
true to uprightly either with his English Mends or with his 
Protestant colleagues in Scotland. ‘ The Jesidt,’ whom 
Lord James had prevented his sister Mm seeing, was 
conveyed secretly by Maitland into her presence, where 
‘ he remained long in purpose.’ The man’s business was 
supposed to be connected with the Council of Trent ; 
but Kandolph who had diaken himself clear of Mary’s 
fascinations, ‘ suspected that there was more in it ;’ and 
he ‘ assured ’ Cecil that the Queen of Scots ‘ could well 
enough keep her own counsel when she had no will that 
any man should be privy of her doings.’® 

Proceed- Meanwhile the Protestants in the English Council 
were improving their victory. Sir Edward Warner was 
directed to cause ‘ the late bishops, now prisoners in the 
Tower,’ ‘ to be more straitly shut up, so as they might 
not have such common conference as they used to have;’ 
‘ much trouble being likely to grow to the Commonwealth 
if their practices might take effect.’ ® The laws against 
persons attending mass were set in force more strictly 
again, and at the beginning of September Grindal and 


lies. 


1 ‘It was easy to judge by your Maitland to Cecily July 29 . — Scotch 
letter that your choler was stirred ; MSS. Rolls House. 
yet I pray you let it not be extended * Randolph to Cecil. — MS. Ibid. 

further than is reasonable,’ etc. — ® JRrivy Council Register July 26. 
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Coxe, two of the opposition prelates, suggested the use 
of torture as a fitting means of obtaining evidence.^ 
Cecil himself in a series of brief notes sketched the 
danger to England if Cond4 was overthrown. ‘ Philip 
and the Guises would become the dictators of Europe ; 
Spain would have Ireland ; the Queen of Scots would 
many Don Carlos j the Council of Trent would pass a 
general sentence against all Protestants, and the English 
Catholics, directed and supported from abroad, would 
rise iu universal rebellion.’® He desired Throgmorton to 
assist him in counteracting the Bishop of Aquila whose 
infiuence was still dangerously powerful, by setting the 
condition of Erance before Elizabeth in plain colours. 

Throgmorton had but to teU the truth ; he could say 
nothing more alarming. One after another the towns 
which had declared for the Huguenots had fallen. 
Angers, Tours, Poictiers, Bourges were taken in rapid 
succession, and in every instance the capture was followed 
by indiscriminate massacre. The Due d’Aumale failed 
at Eouen, and Condd threw in reinforcements ; but the 
siege was only suspended ; the Catholics were preparing 
to return in overwhelming force. 

Erom the south the accounts were even more dreadful; 
both sides becoming savage there as the famished wolves 
of the Pyrenees. Later in the smnmer the Huguenot 
town of Orange feU into the hands of the Catholics. The 


^ * On a search of Lady Carew’s 
house, neither the priest nor any of 
his auditors, not even the kitchen 
maid, would tell anything. Some 
thought that if the priest were put to 
some kind of torment, and so driven 
to confess what he knoweth, he might 
gain the Queen’s Majesty a good mass 
of money .’ — BisTiojps of London 


and Ely to the Council^ September 13. 
Burleigh P(2per5,vol.i. Intimations 
of such a kind make Elizabeth’s dis- 
like of her episcopal creatures less un- 
intelligible. 

® * Perils if the Prince of Condd be 
overthrown.’ In Cecil’s hand, — 
Forbes, vol. ii. 


Chap Y 


1562 

August. 


E E 2 
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Chap V inhabitants -were hacked in pieces, burnt at slov fires, or 
1562 were left infamously mutilated to bleed to death. Young 
August maidens, after suffering first what made death 

welcome to them, were hung out of the windows as tar- 
gets for the musketeers. Noble ladies first sacrificed to 
the lust of the soldiers were exposed in the streets to die — 
either naked or pasted over in devilish mockery with the 
. tom leaves of their Geneva Bibles — ^the word of a God 
who for His own purposes left them to endure their agony. 
Old men and children, women and sick, all perished — 
perished under cruelties unexampled even in the iofemal 
annals of religious fanaticism. Des Adrets, a Huguenot 
of Prance, leader, surprised a detachment of the men who had been 
concerned in this business at Orange while fresh from 
the scene. With the cowardice of villains they durst not 
defend themselves in a fort which was otherwise impreg- 
nable — and des Adrets hurled them down over the rocks, 
dashed them limb from limb ; burnt, tore, and tortured 
them with a rage which tried yet failed to satisfy the 
cravings of justice. Still parched for blood the Calvinist 
chief appeared before Montbrisson. It surrendered with- 
out a blow ; but a plank was run out firom the battlements 
of the castle, and the garrison man by man were driven 
out upon it and over it — des Adrets sitting below watch- 
ing the ghastly heap as it rose and shouting to the victims 
to make haste as they shivered at the hideous leap. 

Des Adrets had a life charmed against steel or ball, 
and a career charmed against defeat ; but his successes 
were on a small scale while his cruelties were paraded in 
the Catholic camps and shouted firom Catholic pulpits. 
Guise’s progress was swift broad and steady. Toulouse 
fell next amidst horrors of which a Catholic archbishop 
. — so true to his type is the prelate of the Holy Boman 
Church — but lately invited his flock to celebrate the 
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third centenary. The German help was slow in coming j Chap v 
Condd’s troops fell from him, and hy the middle of 1561 
August the Protestant cause appeared to he hopeless. 

Desperately pushed the Prince had only England to 
look to. Normandy was still in his hands ; and renew- 
ing the proposals which had before been hinted at, and 
which Elizabeth was once inclined to welcome, he offered 
to place in her hands the towns of Havre and Dieppe, to “ 
be held as securities for Calais, if she on her part would 
send him men and money. Eor a French Prince to re- 
introduce the English into Normandy was a kind of 
treason. Even among the Calvinists there were men 
to whom their country was dearer than their creed ; and 
the chivalrous Morvillier, who had defeated the Due 
d’Aumale before Eouen, when he heard what Condd 
proposed resigned his command.^ Disinterested assist- 
ance however was not to be looked for ; and without 
support of some kind the Reformation in France was 
lost. An Englishman calling himself John StirrelP 
gave Cecil notice that the proposal would be made® on 
the 3rd of August. Throgmorton wrote to Lord Clinton 
that Havre would be a cheap bargain ‘ though it should 
cost a million of crowns.’ The recovery of Calais was 
the smallest of the advantages which it promised. The 
Queen would dictate peace on her own terms and have 
nothing more to fear.'* In the middle of the month the 
Yidame of Chartres appeared in London with powers 
from Condd to conclude the bargain, and the keys of the 
t'wo towns in his hands. 

Elizabeth as usual was uncertain and reluctant. On 
the 1 7th Cecil ‘ feared the worst.’ He ‘ doubted much 

1 Yarillas. ® Probably an assumed name. ® Conway MSS 

Throgmorton to the Lord Admiral, August 3.— Conway MSS, 
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OhapV of tlie Queen’s Majesty.’ He felt assured she ■would 
1562 send no men to Cond^ ; he could scarcely hope that she 
would lend money. ^ She consented to send a fleet into 
the Channel under a plea of protecting En glish com- 
merce, and she sent Henry Knowles to feel the temper 
of the Germans ; hut alone and till Knowles’s return she 
refused to more further. 

But events were again too strong for her. Gresham 
reported from Antwerp that her hesitation was ruining 
her credit. It was said on the Bourse that if she lost 
the opportunity she might count her crown as lost. He 
had applied for a loan, but ‘ 'the Fuggers had lent 'their 
money elsewhere.’ ‘ The moneyed men were afraid to 
deal further with her.’ ‘ There was none other commu- 
nication, but that if M. de Guise had the upper hand of 
the Protestants, the French King, the King of Spain, the 
Pope, and all those of that religion would set upon the 
Queen’s Majesty for religion’s sake.’ Therefore ‘ great 
doubt was cast upon her estate and credit.’ The English 
nation was at stay ; and ‘ glad was the man that might 
be quit of an Englishman’s bill.’® 

Gresham could only recommend Elizabeth to buy salt- 
petre and set her powder-mills to work without delay, 
juiianoe To arguments like these Elizabeth was singularly 
accessible. On the 25th Cecil was able to tell Throg- 
‘ morton that he thought she would give way ; on the 
.2,9th he wrote that the agreement was concluded. An 
English army would occupy Havre till Calais was re- 
stored. The Queen would lend Cond 4 a hundred thou- 
sand crowns, and spend forty thousand more on the 
defence of Eouen. 


1 Cecil to Throgmorton, August 17. — Conway MSS . 

- Gresham to Cecil, August 8 and August 16 . — Flanders MSS. 
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Fo time was to be lost. As soon as the agreement 
was kaown it was supposed that Guise would make some 
desperate effort, and Throgmorton’s life had been already 
threatened in Paris. Guise himself with Nayarre and 
Montmorency were at Blois. The Queen-mother and 
the Eng, not daring ‘to commit themselves into the 
hands of the furious Parisians,’ lay with a strong guard 
at the Bois de Yincermes ; while in Paris itself the 
people ‘ did daily most cruelly use and kiU every person 
no age or sex excepted that they took to be contrary to 
their religion.’ ^ 

Elizabeth’s intention was to profess to be at war 
merely with ‘ the tyrannical BEouse of Guise,’ to deliver 
from their hands her friend and ally the Eong of France. 
Her ambassador therefore would still remain at the Court. 
But Throgmorton being personally obnoxious to all parties 
except the Huguenots, and his life being unsafe, it was 
determined to send Sir Thomas Smith in his place and to 
recall him to England. 

As the news of the English intervention however 
would precede the arrival of his successor, Throgmorton 
durst not remain in Paris to face the consequences. He 
applied for leave to foUow the King to the camp of the 
Duke of Guise ; and he attached hims elf to a convoy of 
artillery and powder on its way to the Catholic army — 
the fate of which he perhaps foresaw. It was intercepted 
by the Admiral and was carried with the ambassador 
into Orleans. 

Heither Elizabeth nor Cond4, prepared as they were 
for some outcry, anticipated the rage with which the 
conditions of the Enghsh alliance were received by the 


Chap V 

Augfust 


^ Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August.— C onway MSS. 
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Ohapv iVench. Guise first attempted to march, on Havre 
before the English arrived ; then finding it impossible 
to save Havre while Eouen was untaken, and ready to 
sacrifice every other interest for France, he offered Condd 
the Edict of January and universal toleration sooner 
than permit a prince of the blood royal to betray his 
country. Even Condd himseK, staggered by the name 
of traitor and the desertion of Morvillier, began to 
hesitate; and Throgmorton had to insist that after 
allowing Elizabeth to commit herself he could not 
honourably accept Guise’s offer without Elizabeth’s 
consent.^ 

Elizabeth herself too seemed more careful of her 
own interests than of the interests of religion. Desirous 
only of securing an equivalent for Calais she declined to 
send troops to Eouen or to allow them to pass beyond 
the lines of Havre and Dieppe, while Condi’s object was 
to have an English contingent in the field with him. 

‘ The Prince and the Admiral,’ Throgmorton wrote to 
the Queen, ‘ say it ■will be a great note of infamy in them 
thus to have introduced the English into Hormandy only 
to hold certain towns which they may detain at their, 
pleasure. They would have yom- Majesty serve their 
■turn as weE as your o'wn.’ He warned Elizabeth, ■with a 
prescience of the inevitable future, that if she thought 
only of herself, and if the two parties were eventually 
reunited, she ‘would have the whole force of Prance 
combined against her.’ ® 

Unfortunately the warning was throvm away. Eliza- 
beth wished well on the whole to freedom, and was ready 
at the last emergency to fight for it; but truth and 


1 Throgmorton to Cecil, September 9. — Conway MSS . 

* Throgmorton to Elizabeth, September 24. — Forbes, vol. ii. 
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ri ght , in her mind were never wholly separated from ad- CHiP v 
vantage. She drove hard bargains and occasionally over- 156^ 
reached herself by excess of shrewdness. Cond^ when ° “ 
he understood her resolution sent to Havre to charge the 
governor not to allow the English to enter. Either the 
Vidame however or some one else was not so scrupulous. 

‘ It stood upon us,’ said Cecil, ‘ not to neglect the matter, 
and by other means we obtained a probability to receive 
us if we would enter.’ ^ 

On the 2nd of October the first detachment of the An English 
English army sailed from Portsmouth, and on the 4th 
Sir Adrian Poynings with three thousand men was in 
possession of the town. The command in chief was given 
to the Earl of Warwick, Lord Eobert Dudley’s elder 
brother, who was to follow at leisure with the remainder 
of the troops. 

Simultaneously the Catholics had re-formed the siege 
of Eouen. On the 28th of September Ghiise sat down 
before it in force, accompanied by Navarre, St. Andr 4 , 
the Constable, the Queen-mother, and the boy King. 

The garrison was too small by far for the works which 
they had to defend; and the first step taken by Poynings 
was to risk Elizabeth’s anger and to allow five hundred 
volunteers to ascend the river and attempt to make their 
way through Guise’s lines. Killigrew of Pendennis, 

‘ Strangways the rover,’ young Leighton of Shropshire, 

Mends of Peter Carew and Wyatt, were the leaders of 
the expedition. The men were chiefly the west country 
privateers who on Mary’s death had emerged firom their 
pirate nests iuto Elizabeth’s service. The boats were 
fired on at the shallows of Caudeb^cque ; Killigrew was 
hurt and Strangways was mortally wounded. A bai’ge 


‘ Cecil to , October 11 . — Weight’s Elisabeth, vol. i. 
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Chap V 

1562 

October 


ran on 'the sands ; the crew were taken prisoners and 
carried into Guise’s camp, where they were hanged on 
trees with a scroll aboye their heads — ‘ pour avoir venus 
contra la volunt4 de la Eoyne d’ Angleterre an service des 
Huguenotz,’ ^ The rest cut their way into Eouen, to play 
the part of brave men there before they joined their lost 
companions ; while the troops left at Havre worked day 
and night entrenching and fortifying, and endeavouring 
by strictness of demeanour and discipline to conciliate 
the inhabitants.® 


1 Sir T. Smith to Sir N. Throg- 
morton, October 17. — Foebes, vol.i. 

2 Order to be observed by the Eng- 
lish soldiers now serving in New 
Havre, set forth by Sir Adrian Poyn- 
ings, lieutenant to the Queen, in the 
absence of the Earl of Warwick 

1. That every captain and soldier, 
immediately after their arrival in the 
church or market-place, shall de- 
voutly together yield thanks to God 
by singing of some psalm or other 
prayer that shall be appointed for 
them good passage and safe arrival. 

2. That every soldier behave him- 
self towards the French in all loving, 
courteous and gentle manner ; and 
that no man, of what degree soever 
he be of, presume to lodge himself 
other than shall be appointed by such 
oflBcers as have authority for the same, 
pain of imprisonment. 

3. That no soldier presume to take 
any victual or any other thing by 
violence or otherwise from the French 
without agreeing and paying for the 
same, upon pain of death. 

4. No soldier make quarrel or broil 
with the French upon pain of death. 

5. No Englishman to draw weapon 
in the town on pain of death. 


6. No Englishman upon any quar- 
rel outside the town to draw weapon 
upon pain of loss of his right hand 
and banishment from the town. 

7. No blow to be struck without 
weapons, either day or night, pain of 
loss of right hand. 

8. No soldier to pass the gates 
without license. 

9. No soldier to steal or embezzle 
weapon or armour, pain of death. 

10. That soldier that is taken 
swearing any detestable or horrible 
oath, or shah be found drunk, shall 
receive six days’ imprisonment for the 
first time, and pay a day’s wages to 
him that shall present him, so the 
same be presented within thi*ee hours 
after ; and for the second default shall 
receive ten days’ imprisonment and 
be banished the town as a disordered 
person. 

11. That no soldier use any un- 
lawful game, as dice, cards, tables 
^making or marring,’ pain of six 
days’ imprisonment. 

12. Soldier taken outside his lodg- 
ings without his sword and dagger, 
one day’s imprisonment. 

13. No soldier shall lend any 
money upon any weapon or armour. 
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Elizabeth herseK meanwhile was endeavoxiriiig to chapV 
justify her iuterferenoe to her brother-ia-law of Spain. 

A Spanish army was abeady in Ghnenne; a Spanish 
contingent was on its way to join Guise; and Philip 
in a soleron letter had adjured Elizabeth if she 
yalued her throne to give no countenance to rebels 
and traitors, and to allow herself to be guided by de 
Quadra.^ 

Elizabeth in reply insisted that the Duke of Guise EHzabeth 
was and ever had been an enemy of England. He had SS 
conspired against her own title in favour of his niece ; 
he had ‘ evicted Calais from the English Crown;’ which, 
although bound to restore by treaty, he made no secret 
of his intention to keep. The disturbance in France gave 
her an opportunity of recovering it which she refused 
to neglect; Calais alone she protested was her object; 
and in pursuit of it she expected rather countenance and 
help from her allies than menace and opposition. When 
Calais was restored she promised to recall her troops 
from French soil.® 

In England the irritation of the Catholics bubbled 
over in ah abortive movement on the part of a nephew 
of Eeginald Pole. The grandchildren of the Countess 
of Salisbury retained tibe appellation and something of 


ten days’ imprisonment and loss of 
the money lent. 

14. Sentinels leaying their post on 
the walls, death. 

15. That no soldier keep any wo- 
man other than his wedd^ wife. — 
Bolls Mouse M8. 

^ Philip n. to Elizabeth, Septem- 
ber ii.-^Spanisli MSS, Rolls House, 

^ ‘ To the recovery whereof we do 
heartily require you tobesuch a mean 


as may stand with the indifferency of 
your friendship, and with the opinion 
that the world had conceived how 
ready you ought to be to procure the 
restitution of the town of Calais to 
this our crown ; and in so doing we 
assure you we shall be found most 
ready to revoke our forces, and to live 
as we did before these troubles in full 
and perfect rest ,’ — Elizabeth to Philip 
11., September 30. MS. Ibid, 
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CHip V the interest of ‘ the WMte Eose.’ ^ The Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, the child of Lady Salisbnry’s daughter, -was the 
October Protestant candidate for the succession. G-eoflErey Pole, 
Eeginald’s brother, w^ho had turned Queen’s evidence 
against his mother and Lord Montague, had left two 
sons behind him, AxthTxr and Edward. Arthur the 
eldest, an extravagant and profligate youth, had mar- 
ried a daughter of the Earl of Northumberland ; though 
ready to be guided by his Mends, he held his title 
to be as good as or better than his cousin’s ; and grow- 
ing discontented with England he proposed to de Quadra 
to enter the service of Philip, with a dozen other gen- 
tlemen. 

De Quadra, to whose caution young Pole did not re- 
commend himself, declining his advances, he went next 
to the Erench ambassador and professed an anxiety to 
join the Dnke of Guise. 

Paul de Eoix, to whom he appeared but a wild hare- 
brained boy, advised him to keep out of mischief, and 
added that the Duke of Guise would not regard with 
much favour a rival pretender who might interfere 
with Mary Stuart. De Eoix however afterwards con- 
sulted de Quadra. Pole pretended that he coxdd carry 
with him the good wishes of half the peerage. He 
agreed to make over such claims as he possessed to the 
Queen of Scots, if on coming to the throne she would 
revive in his favour the dukedom of Clarence; and as 
he professed himself able to raise Wales in insurrection. 
Guise considered that he might possibly be useful, and 
Aireatof offered to receive him. With his brother, his brother- 
in-law Antony Eortescue, and a number of other 

Pole, 


^ Viniendo la corona ^ los de aq^uella casa del Duq^ue de Clarencio q^ue 
llaman de la Kosa Blanca . — Quadra to Philip, MS, Simancas. 
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youths, he attempted to escape from the Thames ; hut Chap y 
he was betrayed, taken, and thrown into the Tower. 1562 
His intention he did not attempt to conceal. He was ° 
tried for treason and condenmed to die ] but Elizabeth 
wisely spared him.^ 

A far grayer danger threatened the country a few 
days after the arrest of Arthxu^ Pole. 

The Queen, spending October at Hampton Court, felt 
herself one day faint and unwell. Fever suspecting that 
her sensations were the first symptoms of small-pox, she 
went into the air, caught cold, and in a few hours was 
in high fever. The eruption was checked. She grew 
rapidly and alarmingly worse. On the night of the 1 5th 
Cecil was sent for in haste, and -the physicians told him 
that unless there was a change for the better she had 
but a few days to live. The following morning there 
was no improvement. The Council were called down 
from London; and such of the peers as were within 
reach hastened to join them. The solitary cord which 
held England together was threatening to snap ; and all 
the passions, doubts, fears, jealousies, distrusts, and 
superstitions which distracted the country were soon 
represented within the palace. Should the Queen die 
no ray of light or hope could have been seen through 
the black mass of impending cloud. In the evening she Bueces- 
sank into a stupor, ‘ without speech and with blank 
faces, in the ante-chamber of the room where she was 
believed to be dying, the Council sat into the night to 
consider the fatal question of the succession. 

So far as de Quadra could learn there were three 
opinions. One group of statesmen (he does not mention 
their names) took their stand on the will of Henry the 


* De Quadra to Philip, September and December, 156a. — MS, Simancas. 
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Chap V 

156a 

October 

Parties in 
tbe realm. 


EigMli, and declared for Lady Catherine Gfrey. Bedford, 
Norfolk, and Pembroke, disliking their experience of 
female soyereigns, "W^ere ia favour of Huntingdon, and so 
■was Lord Kobert Dudley, 'who was now on good terms 
■with him. The Queen of Scots was barely named. ‘ The 
•wisest and most dispassion8[te protested against deciding 
anything ■with haste and di'vidiug the realm.’ The 
aged Wiachester recommended that the conflictiug titles 
should be examined by the Cro'wn lawyers and judges ; 
and that they should all bind themselves to maintain 
that person, whoever it might be, who should be found 
to have the soundest claim. In this last opinion the 
rest were said to have concurred.'^ 

In a matter of European importance the Spanish am- 
bassador was likely to have been well informed. His 
account may be accepted as substantially correct : and it 
speaks well for the good sense of Elizabeth’s advisers : 
but their moderation was not exposed to further trial; 
at midnight the fever cooled, the skin grew moist, the 
spots began to appear, and after four hours of uncon- 
sciousness Elizabeth returned to herseK. The Council 
crowded round the bed. She believed that she was 
dying: her first words before she had collected her 
senses were of Lord Robert, and she begged that he 
might be made Protector of the Realm. As she grew 
more composed, her mind stiU running on the same sub- 
ject, she said she loved Lord Robert dearly, and had long 
loved bi'm ; but she called God to "witness that ‘ nothing 
unseemly’ had ever passed between them.® She com- 


^ De Quadra to the Duchess of punto que aunque amaba k Milord 
Parma, October 16 and 17. De JEloberto ya le habia siempre amado 

Quadra to Philip, October 25. — MS. mucho, era Dios testigo que no habia 

Simancas. pasado entre eUos cosa desconve- 

‘Protestd la Reyna en aquel niente.’ 
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mended lier cousin Lord Hunsdon to the care of the Cha? v 
C oimcil, and still in expectation of immediate death 
mentioned others of her household for 'whom she "wished 
pro"nsion to he made. She was then left to rest. 

By the morning the eruption had come out — and the The Queea 
danger was over. The Queen rallied as rapidly as she 
had sunk, and England breathed again; only the suc- 
cession question, ha'ving been brought so close "with its 
tremendous issues, demanded solution with louder peremp- 
toriness; the cry rose that Parliament must meet, and 
in some way or other put an end to the uncertainty; 
the country would endure no longer a protraction of its 
present peril.^ 

Eor many days the Queen remained confined to her 
room, xmable to attend to business. Meanwhile a letter 
arrived from Spain, and de Quadra demanded an audience 
of the Council to communicate its contents. 

He was received with unusual form, the Bishop of 
Eochester as Grand Almoner leading him in, which he 
interpreted into an intended insult. The letter was 
a command from Philip more positive than before that 


^ Rumours — true, false, or a mix- 
ture of both — informed de Quadra 
six weeks later that a meeting was 
held at the house of Lord Arundel 
to reconsider the question. Norfolk 
was present, and Lord William 
Howard; and the object was to 
further the claims of L^y Catherine 
Grey, to whose son Norfolk’s infant 
daughter was to be betrothed. The 
discussion lasted till two in the morn- 
ing, and ended without result. When 
the Queen heard of it she cried for 
anger. She sent for Arundel to re. 
proach him ; and Arundel, de Quadra 
was told, replied that if she in- 


tended to govern England with her 
caprices and fancies, the nobility 
would be forced to interfere.-T-i>e 
Quadra to Philip^ November 30. 
MS, Simancas, Whether these and 
similar stories were fictions or reali- 
ties, it is to be remembered that 
they were related by an ambassador 
who was in close and daily intercourse 
with Elizabeth, that they were ad- 
dressed to Philip, who was intimately 
acquainted with her; and the laws of 
human imagination forbid men to in- 
vent under such circumstances what 
is wholly inconsistent with probabi- 
lity. 
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cbapv “RnglaTKl should take no part in the French -war, and 
that the troops — if troops had already been despatched — 
October giioTiid b© recalled on the instant. 

. Cecil repHed that Elizabeth could not allow the House 

the Council '-'Jr 

board to- of Guisc to becouie dominant again. The Queen-mother 

tween Cecil . • i n i . 

King were prisoners m their hands ; and going 
bravely to the point he said that England would not sit 
still and see the Protestants murdered. 

De Quadra answered that he knew nothing of the 
Guises ; hut this he knew, that to call in question the 
ftTifi tiTi g Government in France was alike frivolous in 
itself and an insult to his own master, who considered it 
so good that he would suppoi-t it if necessary with the 
whole strength of Spain. To encourage subjects in re- 
bellion for a heretical creed was a scandal which could 
lead only to a general war in Christendom ; and those he 
said were ill Mends to their sovereign who encouraged 
her in forsaking the duties of a Christian prince. 

Cecil who knew that on this point half the Council 
agreed with the Bishop, turned the discussion upon 
Calais, where he was more sure of sympathy. Calais 
he said had been lost in the King of Spain’s quarrel. 
The Guises had taken it, and meant to keep it; and 
come what would it should be wrested out of their 
hands. 

Both sides were losing temper. The Bishop said that 
Calais was lost through no fault of the King of Spain ; 
it was lost by the foUy and incapacity of those who had 
charge of the town, and those who said otherwise to 
make his master odious lied. 

There was not a man in England Cecil fiercely re- 
torted who did not know that the war had been under- 
taken solely to please Philip. 

Pembroke, Arundel, and Clinton, who had been on 
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Mary’s Cotmeil, declared that Cecil vas right. They 
had done their best to prevent the war ; hut the King 
and Queen had insisted upon it. De Quadra again con- 
tradicted them, and the meeting broke up in a storm of 
reproach and menace.’^ 

Yet there was a party, and a large party, who disap- 
proved on principle of the expedition to Havre as cor- 
dially as they had disapproved of the wars of Philip and 
Mary. The occupation of Boulogne had promised fairly 
and had ended in disaster.® Poinings for the present 
held Havre firmly, and a thousand men were in 'Dieppe ; 
but at Dieppe the English had been received with outcry 
and opposition, and if Eouen fell might look to be imme- 
diately attacked there. 

Whether Eouen could be relieved appeared every day 
more doubtful. Eochefoucault who was to have joined 
Condd from the south, had been intercepted and cut up 
by the Spaniards. A promised German contingent could 
not march for want of money j and the Prince wrote 
pressingly to Elizabeth for an additional 5000 men. 
Elizabeth however, afraid of committing herself with 
Spain, would not or durst not venture deeper than she 
had already entered. Condd seeing her centring her 
strength exclusively in the coast towns, believed justly 
that she was thinking more of Calais than of bim j while 
Guise and Navarre again promised the Protestants a 
‘ peaceable assurance of their religion’ if they would join 


^ De Quadra to Philip, October 25. two years were past. D, those two 
— JfSf. Simancas, years expired, he saw the thing liked 

® ‘ What account I may make of as well as then it wa§, he would 
these doings I must require time to laugh too. What the end thereof 

teach me. Sir John Raynsford, when was, a great many be alive that can 

Boulogne was gotten, seeing every remember.’ — Mason to Chalmsr^ 
man to rejoice and laugh thereat, October 12. Spanish MSS. 
said he would keep his laughing till 
ELIZ. I. 


Chap V 


156Z 

October 


P P 
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iS6z 

October 


The siege 
of Eouen. 


in ‘ expelling the English from the realm as the antient 
enemies of the cromi.’^ 

The Prince notwithstanding his suspicions sent an 
honourable refusal ; and before he despatched his letter 
let the English ambassador read it. Yet a correspond- 
ence continued with Guise’s camp. ‘There is great 
fear,’ reported Throgmorton, ‘great dissimulation, or 
much inconsistency.’ ‘ I do well perceiTe,’ he said, ‘ that 
the diyoree among these folks is not so desperate but 
that the same may be soon enough accorded, and the 
same little to serve our purpose.’ He advised Elizabeth 
to remforce her garrisons at Havre and Dieppe, that if 
the Protestant leaders proved to be ‘ other men than 
they ought to be,’ ‘ she might be in ease to have reason 
at their hands.’® 

Meanwhile the work at Bouen grew hourly hotter. 
A German army under d’Andelot was at last on its way 
to Condd ; and Guise was determined to take the place 
before they could come up. The numbers engaged were 
no longer so unequal; the garrison after the entry of 
the English volunteers were almost 6000 men, and the 
besiegers were 10,000 at the most. But Guise had con- 
trived to surprise St. Catherine’s Bill, the most com- 
mandiug of aU the defences, and covered by the batteries 
erected there thinned the numbers of the defenders by a 
succession of desperate assaults. One fortunate accident 
occurred to cheer the Protestant party. On the 15 th of 
October Havarre, whom they hated as an apostate, was 
shot in the trenches through his shoulder. The ball 
could not be extracted, for he could not endure the pain. 
When he thought himself better he had his mistress 


* Throgmorton to Elizabeth, October 23. — Conway MSS. 

* Ibid. 
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with, him in his tent; he was an inveterate sensualist, 
and the wound inflamed and mortified. He received tho 1562 
last sacraments from a priest, hut his physician, a Cal- ‘ 
vinist in disguise, avenged the cause which he had de- 
serted by working on his terrors ; and the wretched man of 
died in the anguish of darkness.^ NaTatro. 

The loss of Navarre was a heavy blow to Guise, for 
Cond 4 succeeded his brother as first prince of the blood. 

But it came too late to save Eouen : on the 2,1st the 
besieged made a successful sally, destroying batteries and 
carrying off guns ; on the 25th a jgeneral assault all 
along the lines was led by Guise in person, which 
though not immediately successful left few of the de- 
fenders in a condition for further resistance, except the 
English and a handful of Scots. Again with daylight 
the storming columns came on. Alone and uncom- 
manded — ^for their leaders were wounded or dead — ^these 
few gallant men held their ground till noon, when they is 
were cut down almost to the last man, and tho Duke of 
Guise entered Eouen over their bodies. Killigrew was 
taken half dead, and eventually recovered ; about forty 
escaped down the river and made their way to Havre ; 
the rest were killed.® 

The expected atrocities of course followed. A few of 
the principal citizens were kept alive to be hanged in 
cold blood as traitors. The town was given up to the 
indiscriminating ferocity of the Catholic soldiers, who 
massacred till they were weary. 

The Protestants in France were consoled by the death 
of Navarre. The loss of so many English soldiers, pre- 
sent as they were against her orders, it was feared would 
exasperate Elizabeth beyond comfort or endurance. 


* Vabiixas. 

* V ah tt. T j A S.— Young to Cocil, 2fbv, 3 . Domestic ]\£SS. RoOs House. 
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■Cha^ Elizabeth, however showed invariably to advantage in 
I s6a serious trials. So much afraid were the Council of the 
. ovem er upon her that Lord Eobert was set to prepare the 
way. He told her that there had been a terrible assault, 
and that it was doubted whether the town could hold 
out. He supposed that the Queen would have blamed 
the English commander for having allowed his men to 
go on the service but she said only that if Poioings 
had broken his orders he had better have sent a larger 
force ; ‘ his blame would have as much for five hundred 
as for a thousand j’ and ‘ she showed a marvellous re- 
morse that she had not dealt more frankly ’ herself.^ 

The truth when she knew the worst confirmed her 
resolution. She hurried off "Warwick to his command, 
and determined to ‘ stuff Newhaven with men.’ Dieppe 
being exposed and the inhabitants dangerous, it was 
relinqiiished, and the force of the expedition was con- 
centrated. Seven ships and a fast galley were kept at 
sea to command the Channel, and at the beginning of 
December 7000 men were within the lines at Havre. As 
usual with English expeditions the troops were sent but 
half-provided, and when they arrived they were iU- 
clothed and ill-lodged. The winter wais cold and wood 
and coal were largely wanting. Sickness set in and 
Warwick wrote for ‘two thousand mattresses with 
speed, or a third of the men would be unfit for service.’® 
StiH the Government, eager and confident, clung tena- 
ciously to what they had undertaken. 

By this time Cond 4 had received Lis long-looked-for 
reinforcements. The plague had broken out in Orleans 
and forced bim to the field ; and on the 8th December 


^ Lord R. Dudley to Cecil, October 30 . — Domestic MSS> Rolls House. 
^ Warwick to Cecil, December 3. — ^Foebes, yoI. ii. 
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he marched out, accompanied by the Admiral and Throg- Chj^’ 
morton at the head of 8000 men — a small force after all 1562 
in numbers, but composed of the best troops in Prance. 

Before leaving the city he hanged an abbot and a mem- 
ber of the Parliament of Paris, in return for the massacre 
at Eouen. He then moved on Pluvieres, which he took 
in two days, ‘ putting the captains, soldiers, and aU such 
as bare arms, to the sword.’ There d’Andelot joined him 
with the G-ermans; and he advanced towards Paris, 
closely watched at a distance by Guise. Both sides 
were unwilling to risk a battle. Conde paused at the 
suburbs not venturing to enter the city ; and Catherine 
de Medici supported by Montmorency made a last effort 
for peace. Commissioners met on the ist of December. 

The terms which the Prince demanded were an ‘ interim’ 
tiU the close of the Council of Trent; Catholics and 
Protestants ‘to live according to their consciences;’ a 
general amnesty ; and his own recognition as the prince 
next to the crown. 

All this the Queen-mother was ready to grant. The 
difficulty was the English alliance and the promise of 
Calais to Elizabeth. The blood of the volunteers at 
Eouen gave his allies claims upon him which the generous 
Cond 4 would not repudiate ; but he showed Throgmor- 
ton his evident desire that the Queen of England would 
content herself with having earned the gratitude of tho 
Huguenots, and not ‘ seek to mix particular causes in 
quarrel for religion.’ A courier was instantly despatched 
to London. Elizabeth answered that ‘the Prince had 
bound himself by a solemn act under his hand ;’ if he 
broke faith with her he should never count upon her help 
again; and she trusted he would give the world no cause 
to accuse bim of ingratitude. If he would be constant 
to his engagements she would assist him farther ; but she 
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Chap V said pointedly that she had sent orders to Warwick to 
',j 63 keep TT a. yrft against all comers Protestant or Catholic.^ 
Deoemijer despatch — as a fatal weapon to punish 

Eiizaboih Cond4 if he flinched — ^the secret articles which he had 
ftor^tSa- signed in his extremity, binding himself to the restora- 
(i. tion of Calais, were enclosed to Throgmorton to be used 
as occasion might require.® 

The Conference broke up. The Catholics flercely with- 
di’ew their promises of toleration. Cond4 true to his 
faith and false to France fell back from Paris, closely 
followed by Guise, the Constable, and St. Andr4, intend- 
mg to retire to the coast of Normandy, where the Eng- 
lish army would take the field with him. 

Far wiser as well as nobler it would have been could 
Elizabeth have forgotten those ‘ particular causes.’ Her 
true policy which the Spaniards dreaded that she might 
pursue, was to leave Calais to its fate, throw her influence 
iuto the scale of moderation, and establish a peace which 
would paralyse the power of the Guises. She could have 
done it had she pleased ; and then de Quadra said she 
would have placed herself beyond reach of danger. A 
government at Paris composed of Catherine de Medici, 
Montmorency, and Cond4, would have joined with 
Elizabeth in holding down the ambition of the Queen 
of Scots. The English Catholics would cease to conspire 
from a sense of the hopelessness of their cause, and the 
Eeformation could establish itself in Europe.® 

It is remarkable that the first serious blunder of 


1 Elizabeth to Throgmorton, De- todo; porque como estos Catolicos 
cember 14. — Conway MSS* ven fiaqueza en lo de Francia, des- 

^ Ibid. caecerdn totalmente dela esperanza 

® ‘Soy de opinion que se hard que tenian de ser favorecidos, y se 

algun concierto pernicioso del qual nndirdn k la fuer9a; o si tal con- 

resulte que la religion in Francia no cierto no se hicieso d lo menos se 
^quede remediado y aqui se pierda del assegurard esta Keyna de los de 
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Elizabetli’s Govermnent was the one measure on which v 
both the great parties in the country were agreed. The 156* 
blind anxiety of national pride refused to rest till Eng- 
land recovered a town which it would hold only to its 
own injury, which would and must be a never-ceasing 
irritation to Eranoe, and an open wound. Elizabeth, 
though not incapable of a more generous policy, preferred 
an object which seemed practicable, direct and tangible ; 
and her shrewdness for once overreached itself. The 
Spanish Government with adroit insight changed their 
tone as they saw her strike into the false road. They 
knew what she refused to see that neither Condd nor 
Chitillon would surrender permanently to England an 
acre of Erench soil ; and as they saw Elizabeth conamit 
herself they withdrew their menaces, and encouraged her 
warmly ‘ to secure a pawn for the recovery of Calais.’ 

‘ I have to do with curious men,’ wrote Chaloner from 
Madrid ; ‘ so as we make not religion the cause of our 
stir they seem well contented.’^ The Duke of Alva com- 
plimented Elizabeth’s ambassador on the skill with which 
the English had chosen their opportunity ; and assuring 
him that Philip was sincerely anxious for the success of 
the enterprise at Havre, expressed a fear only that it 
might fail for want of strength to carry it out.® 

To prevent Condd from joining Warwick, Guise de- 


Guysa y de la Reyna de Escocia, de 
nianera qne se pierda la esperauza que 
los dichos CatolicoB de aqiii tienen 
de ser remediados por aquel medio ; 
lo quel podria ser facilmente que 
hiciese ligandose y juntandose el Rey 
de Francia con esta Reyna contra la 
de Escocia, caso que aqudia se casase 
con algun principe que les de sos- 
pecha a entrain bos; porquecoino otras 
voces tengo dicho eu este axticulo, sou 


muy Concordes y conformes la Reyna 
de Francia y esta, y ahora anda esta 
sospecba mas que nunca/ — De 
Quadra to Philip^ November, MS. 
Simancas. 

^ Chaloner to Cecil, November 21. 
— Scotch MSS. 

2 Alva’s conversation with Cha- 
loner throws some light on the 
strength of England in the sixteenth 
century — ‘ If the French quarrel was 
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Chxp V temined to force a battle, and clung to bis rear, watcb- 
156* ing for some opportunity when tbe magnificent cavalry 
December Admiral would bave least room to act. On tbe 

i8tb of December tbe armies -were but a few miles apart, 
near Dreux. Tbe Eure divided them, and tbe rough 
woody country on tbe banks of tbe river was almost wbat 
tbe Catholics desired. A narrow strip of open ground 
lay in ifront of Condi’s position, but closed in as it was 
all round with scrub and brushwood, Qxdse supposed 
that be bad foimd wbat be wanted ; and to prevent tbe 
Protestants from renewing their retreat be crossed tbe 
liver on tbe night of tbe 1 8tb, occupied a small village 
in tbe line by which Cond 4 would bave to pass, and 
prepared to attack him at daybreak. Two hours before 
dawn be beard mass and took tbe sacrament ; with tbe 
first streaks of light be bad his men strongly posted 
among copsewood and hedges, with tbe river in his rear. 

Had it been possible Cond^ would have declined tbe 
engagement. He was outnumbered; three-fourths of 
bis iufantry were Germans, and be did not trust them ; 
but except through Guise’s lines there was no escape. 
Tbe action opened with artillery. Tbe Germans as tbe 
Priuce bad foreseen were instantly thrown into confu- 
sion; and Montmorency, who commanded tbe Catholic 


made up,’ the Duke said, ‘ England 
might perhaps feel what the power 
of France did import ; I confess your 
men are hardy and want not courage, 
but in discipline and furniture of war 
they are far to seek.’ 

‘ Which objection of the Duke,’ 
says Chaloner, ’* I thought not meet 
at that present to leave wholly uu- 
replied to; I told him that the state 
of things was lately so redubbed, as 
he should have cause to be of another 


opinion. In number of apt "bodies to 
make soldiers^ I think you will confess.^ 
I saidy that we be on as fair footing 
as France.^ or rather before them, ac- 
counting but their own race. As for 
the power of France, I wist not what 
more account we should now make of 
their force, divided and ruled by a 
child, that proof showeth we made of 
them aforetime.’ — Chaloner to Cecily 
December. Spanish MSS. 
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centre, believing that a single charge -wonld end the bat- Ohap v 
tie, dashed foirward into the open ground where neither 
Guise nor St.,Andr4 on the right and left wing could 
support him. Drawn up in reserve, with four thousand 
horse from the old army of Italy, Chatillon saw his 
enemy throw himseK into the single spot where a horse 
could gallop. Down came the Protestant cavalry with 
levelled lances ; the Catholics out of breath with running 
could not form to receive them, and through and through 
their broken ranks Chatillon rode. The Constable fell 
shot through the cheek, and was home off a prisoner ; 
the Duo d’ Aumale was mortally wounded ; eight cannon 
were carried off in triumph, and the whole centre was 
dashed into ruins. 

If the rest of the army had behaved tolerably a vic- 
tory was witbin Condi’s grasp which would have ruined 
Guise’s fame and ended the war. The Duke however 
with St. Andr4 drew together upon the ground which 
Montmorency had left vacant. The Germans advancing 
in disorder and finding themselves opposed by an un- 
broken force turned back without a shot or a blow. In 
vain d’Andelot laboured to rally them. They threw 
away their arms and allowed themselves to be chased 
from the field. 

The fight was renewed by the reserve ; but the Cal- 
vinist infantry were far overmatched. Condd fighting 
desperately was home to the ground; his horse was 
killed under him and he was taken ; while the Catholic 
horse, composed chiefiy of the French nobles and their 
retinues, took courage and engaged Chatillon. With 
these however, wanting as they did all qualities of soldiers 
except courage, the Admiral’s trained troopers made rapid 
work ; and then turned on Guise in time to rescue the 
few companies of foot who were straggling against over- 
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Chap V -yrheliQiag mnubers. Thrice Ch§,tilloii charged upon the 
i 56 z solid squares. The third time St. Andr4 -was made 
prisoner and killed by accident as he was borne away 
oyer a horseman’s saddle-bow. The squadrons were 
forming for a final effort to rescue Oond4 when their pikes 
were found bent and twisted, their swords broken, their 
pistols clogged and useless, from the hard service of that 
desperate day. The short "wiater’s afternoon was closing; 
and suUenly and slowly the Admiral gave the order to 
withdraw. 

The loss on both sides was about equal. Out of thirty 
thousand who had been engaged eight thousand lay dead 
upon the field. Of the Catholic Triumvirate Guise 
only remaiued. The Constable was a prisoner and St. 
Andrd dead; the young counts and gentlemen who 
had formed the Catholic cavalry were killed or taken. 
On the other hand the Prince of Cond4 was a prisoner 
also. The Germans had been broken into a rabble ; and 
of the whole Calvinist army the horse only held together 
in effective force — capable perhaps if they had hurled 
themselves once more on Guise’s thinned and wearied 
masses of crushing them in pieces ; but unable any 
longer to keep the field as an army. The Admiral 
pursued his way unmolested towards Havre ; d’Andelot 
conducted Montmorency into Orleans; the Duke of 
Guise was left in possession of the field of battle ; and 
Throgmorton, who was parted from his Mends dming 
the action, was two days later brought into the Catholic 
camp. 

So ended the battle of Dreux, remarkable for the car- 
nage which considering the numbers engaged was be- 
yond example ; and for the capture on either side of the 
chief leaders of the opposing factions. After a drawn 
battle, in the akeady lukewarm humour of Cond4, the 
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■wax was likely to assume a new phase unfayourable to 
the hopes of England. 

It is time to return to the Queen of Scots. After the 
failure of the interview, her uncles by wliose advice she 
had been labouring hitherto to disarm suspicion, recom- 
mended her to throw off the mask and fall back upon the 
Catholics. She had gained little by conciliation : their 
o'wa successes at the end of the summer promised again 
to give them the disposal of the force of Erance; and 
while Maitland s^tiU affected to be bHnd and kept his eye 
fixed on the English succession. Lord James, a less able 
but a truer and far nobler man, saw that his confi.dence 
in his sister perhaps had been mistaken, and that Knox 
had been more right than himself. 

Of all the reactionary noblemen in Scotland the most 
powerful and dangerous was notoriously the Earl of 
Huntly. It was Huntly who had proposed the landing 
at Aberdeen ; it was Huntly who had sworn that if the 
Queen would but speak the word the mass should be ‘set 
up again.’ In his own house the chief of the house of 
Gordon had never so much as affected to comply with the 
change of religion ; and to him and his policy the Duke 
of Guise now advised Mary to incUne. 

A number of causes combined at this moment to draw 
attention to Huntly. He had refused to part with the 
lands of Murray which had been given to Lord James. 
One of his sons Lord John Gordon commonly called 
Laird of Emlatter, who had been imprisoned for murder, 
had escaped to the north, and was supported by his 
father in setting the law at defiance ; ^ and uneasy about 


1 Lord John Gordon’s history of Finlatter, there is here a strange 
throws singular light on the inner story. If your honour call it to re- 
lifo of the Scotch nobility. Randolph membrance, there was one Finlatter, 
writes to Cecil — ‘ Touching the Laird Master of the Household to the 


Chap V 
156a 
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Ohai V Mary’s intentions, and fearing what Huntly might do 
ij6s next if he was left unpunished, Lord James — or to call 
him henceforth by the name under which he is so weU. 
The Earl of known, the Eaid of Murray^ — ^resolved to anticipate at- 
to tack, to Carry the Queen with him to yisit the recusant 
lord in his own stronghold, and either to drive him into 
Huntly. ^ premature rebellion or force him to submit to the 
existing government. 

Murray’s reasons for such a step are intelligible. It is 
less easy to understand why Mary Stuart consented to it. 
‘Whether,’ says Knox, ‘ there was an agreement between 
the Papists of the north and the Papists of the south, or 
to speak more plainly between Huntly and the Queen, 
was not known ; but suspicion was wondrous vehement 


Queen-mother, that had commission 
many times to confer with your 
honour and the rest of the Commis- 
sioners at your being at Edinburgh. 
This Finlatter was disinherited by 
his father, and his land given to John 
Gordon second son to the Earl of 
Huntly, Two principal causes there 
were that moved Einlatter’s father 
thus to do : the one that he solicited 
his father’s wife being his mother- 
in-law to dishonesty, not only with 
himself but with another man; the 
other whiohis marvellous strange that 
he took purpose with certain as well- 
conditioned as himself, to take his 
father and put him into a dark house, 
and there to keep him waking until 
such time as he became stark mad; 
and that being done, thought to enter 
himself in possession of the house and 
lands. This being revealed, and sure 
token given unto his father that this 
was true, he having no other issue 
by persuasion of his wife who was a 
Gordon gave the whole land unto 


John Gordon, who after the death of 
the said Findlatter married her and 
BO had right unto the whole living. 
To see how God hath plagued the 
iniquity of this same woman — in one 
month after his marriage John 
Gordon casteth his fantasy unto 
another, and because that he would 
not depart from the land which was 
hers for her lifetime, he locketh her 
up in a close chamber where she yet 
reraaineth; and for the deliverance 
of her and for the unjust dealing 
of John Gordon towards her much 
controversy is risen in this country, 
and are of the chief causes why he 
enterprised such things as he hath 
done, thinking he shall be forced to 
put her to liberty and forego the land 
as long as she liveth.’ — S&pL 30, 1562. 
Scotch MSB. Rolls House. 

^ The Earldom was his, although 
he had not yet assumed the title. At 
this time he was styled Earl of Mar, 
but his repeated change of name 
creates confusion. 
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■that no good will was home to the Earl of Murray.’ Cau? v 
Huntly’s family in explanation of the erents which fol- 1562 
lowed, affirmed that ‘ the tronhle which happened to the 
dordons ’ was ‘ for the sincere and loyal affection which 
they had to the Queen’s preservation ; ’ and that through- 
out there was a secret understanding between the Queen 
and the Earl. It may he that Mary Stuart was pre- 
pared for either contingency. She was going with hut 
a moderate escort to- that Aberdeen to which she had 
been before iuvited. If the Catholic noblemen were as 
powerful as they pretended they could destroy her bro- 
ther and set her at liberty from the thraldom in which 
she had been held. If Huntly had overrated his strength 
she would gain a step in the confidence of Elizabeth, and 
allay the rising suspicions of Murray and his Mends. 

Divided between her zeal for orthodoxy and her hope of 
the English succession, she might accoimt either conclu- 
sion as an advantage gained, and it was essential for her 
to test the relative powers of the different parties among 
her subjects. 

The expedition itself she thoroughly enjoyed. The^*^*^*® 
northern autumn was wet and cold; but Mary Stuart 
was as much at her ease gaUopmg a half-broken stallion 
over the heather as when languishing in her boudoir over 
a love-sonnet ; to Eandolph who accompanied the party 
she said she wished she was a man, ‘to know what 
life it was to lie all night in the field or to walk on the 
cawsey with a Glasgow buckler and a broadsword and 
the glittering cavalcade swept gaUy through the country, 
knight and yeoman, lord and dame, in all three thousand 
horse. 

On the 31st of August they reached Aberdeen, where 
an invitation met them from Huntly to visit his house 
at Strathbogie. ‘ It was the fairest and best in all the 
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1562 

August 


country;’ and tlie Earl Iiad made large provision for 
the Queen’s reception; but the reply was a demand 
only for the surrender of his fugitive son ; and vrhen 
Lord John Gordon did not appear, the Queen willingly 
or unwillingly passed on through the heart of the Huntly 
clan to Inverness. The Earl of Sutherland — another 
Gordon — ^who was in the royal train, was secretly iu 
league with his kinsman ; and Lord John hung on the 
skirts of the march watchiug an opportunity to carry 
Mary off ; hut the chance did not present itself. 

Having the disposition of the authority of the 
sovereign Murray’s object was to make his power felt. 
On reaching Inverness he required the castle gates to 
he opened. The Gordon in command more loyal to 
Huntly than to the Queen refused to admit her, and 
though the Earl made haste to apologize and sent 
orders the next day to place the castle and all in it at 
her disposal the captam was hanged over the battle- 
ments. 

Having strangled a wolf cub thus in the heart of the 
den, Murray had accomplished one part of his purpose ; 
and not caring to remain longer where the horses and 
perhaps their riders 'also would soon have starved, he 
turned back upon his steps. The Earl of Huntly find- 
iug that if he meant to do anything he must do it 
promptly and by force made an effort to intercept him. 
A thousand Gordons lay in a wood on the banks of 
the Spey the night before the Queen passed. But their 
hearts failed them, and they scattered before she ap- 
peared. On the 24th of September she was again at 
Aberdeem The time of reckoning was now come for 
the Earl himself. Murray was resolved not to leave 
the country till he had brought him on his knees, and 
though Huntly stiU affected loyalty and ‘ laid the fault 
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on liis son,’ yet as his son was known to be with him chatY 
either in. Strathhogie or the neighbourhood he was 1561 
informed that the Court would remain at all risks 
in Aberdeen till Lord John was taken or had surren- 
dered. 

In the quadrangle of Huntly’s house stood a single 
cannon — an awful emblem of power and soyereignty. 

It had been dismounted and concealed in a cellar. 
Murray sent for it ; and the Earl, ‘ with very humble 
words and tears and sobs,’ promised that it should be 
given up. Lady Huntly — ^reported by the Protestants 
to be a witch — ‘ led the messenger into the chapel of the 
house,’ famished with crucijGLx, candle and altar. ‘ Good 
Mend,’ she said to him, ‘ you see here the envy that is 
home unto my husband : would he have forsaken God 
and his religion as those that are now about the Queen, 
my husband would never have, been put at as he now is. 

God and he that is upon this altar will preserve us and 
let our ti’ue hearts bo known. Tell your mistress my 
husband was ever obedient to her and will die her faith- 
ful subject.’^ 

A fortnight passed. The house where the Court 
lodged was one night almost burnt over their heads by 
the Gordons. Young Kirkaldy of Grange on the 9th 
of October made a dash on Strathhogie, and would have 
made the Earl prisoner had he not ‘scrambled over a 
low wall without boot or sword,’ and escaped by the 
speed of his horse. Lord John in revenge destroyed 
an outlying party of the Queen’s guard ; Huntly him- 
self was reported to have retired to Badenoch, ‘where 
neither men nor guns could be taken in the winter;’ 
while from the south came news tbat Bothwell had 


^ Randolpli to Cecil, September 30 . — Scotch MSS- Rolls Mouse- 
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Battle of 
Comchie 
Bum, and 
death, of 
Huntlj. 


escaped out of Ediuburgli Castle ; not it vas supposed 
mthout the Queen’s knowledge. Lord Gordon, Huntly’s 
eldest son and Chatellierault’s son-in-law, was reported 
to be working on tbe irritation of tbe Hamiltons at 
Arran’s imprisonment; and tbe Duke and bis whole 
bouse were expected to rise in insurrection. 

There was matter in this news for grave anxiety ; and 
bad Huntly remained in tbe Bighlands Murray might 
have found tbe work which be bad taken in band too 
hard for him. But fortune stood bis Mend. Misled by 
a false report that tbe Queen’s escort bad been tampered 
with, tbe Earl came down again from the mountains. 
Information was brought into Aberdeen that be was but 
a few miles off with not more than seven hundred men 
about him. Swift as lightning Murray Morton and 
Grange were on bis track. He was surrounded in a bog 
called Corricbie Bum, from which there was no escape ; 
and after a sharp skirmish in which two hundred of his 
followers were killed he was taken with his two sons 
Lord John and Lord Adam. 

His own fate was a strange one. ‘ The Earl without 
blow or stroke being set on horseback before him that 
was his taker suddenly fell from his horse stark dead 
without word that ever he spoke.’ ^ Adam Gordon being 
then but a boy of seventeen was dismissed to be the 
scourge in manhood of the northern Protestants. Lord 
John after a full confession was beheaded in the market- 
place at Aberdeen. ‘ The Queen took no pleasure in the 
victory and gloomed at the messenger who told of it.’ 
Her brother read her a cruel lesson by compelling her to 
be present at the execution; while Maitl^d for once 


1 Randolph to Cecil, October 38 and November 3. — Scotch MSS. Halls 
House. 
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‘ remembered tliat there was a God in Heaven,’ and made 
a speech, on the ways of Providence. ^ 

Mary Stuart might have preferred a different result. 
She made haste to turn to her advantage Murray’s 
triumph. Elizaheth the day before she was taken ill, 
had written to her a remarkable letter— not, like so many 
others, prepared by Cecil and signed by herself, but an 
original composition altogether peculiar and charac- 
teristic. Though the style was confused the tone was 


noble. The object was to 
Prance and to deprecate 


* Knox. 

S ‘ Mt OWN DEAR SiSTEK, — ^Were 
it not a thing impossible for ns to 
forget our own hearts, I should fear 
you might think that I had drunk 
the waters of Lethe ; but there 
is I assure you no such river in 
England; and of the fault if fault 
there be you are yourself the chief 
cause; for if your messenger who 
you told me long ago was coming 
had not delayed so long, I should 
have written to you as usual ; but 
when I heard that you were going 
so long a pilgrimage and so far 
from the English border, 1 thought 
that this had perhaps hindered you ; 
while on my part I was kept silent 
by another motive — I feared to dis- 
tress you with the tale of the trage- 
dies with which each week my own 
ears were grieved. Would to God 
they had been as unknown to others 
as they were passed over in silence 
by me; and I promise you on my 
honour that till the ravens cried out 
upon me I would have stopped my 
ears with oblivion. But when I saw 
that all my advisers and my subjects 
considered me too blind — too dull — 


explain tbe interference in 
Mary’s resentment.® One 


too improvident — roused myself 
from that slumber. I thought I was 
unworthy to rule such a realm as 
this which I possess, did I not make 
Prometheus as familiar with my 
councils as I had long made Epi- 
metheus. And when I remembered 
that it touched your interests also 
— ^my God, how did it gnaw my 
heart ! not for myself, you know it 
well, but for her to whom I wish 
all the good that can be devised, 
fearing lest you should think that 
the old sparks are kindled into new 
flame. 

‘ Notwithstanding when I saw that 
necessity has no law and that we 
must guard our own homes when 
those of our neighbours are on Are, 
I had no such suspicion of you as 
that you would refuse to take off the 
veil of nature and regard the naked 
cause of reason. 

‘Far sooner would I pass over 
those murders on land; far rather 
would Ileaveunv^ritten those noyades 
in the rivers — those men and women 
hacked in pieces ; but the shrieks of 
the strangled wives, great with child 
— ^the cries of the infants at their 


Chap V 


156s 
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ELIZ. I. 
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Chap V defect h.o’weyer there "was in tliis letter ; it contained no 
156* -word upon the subject nearest to the heart of the Queen 
of Scots, while rumours reached her of the discussions 
of the Council on the succession when Elizabeth was 
supposed to be dying, in which her name and claim had 
been passed by almost in silence. 

Maitland therefore was at once set to work. He 
wrote to Cecil to say that although Huntly’s rebellion 


mothers’ breasts — ^pierce me through. 
What drug of rhubarb can purge the 
bile which these tyrannies engender? 
My own subjects in many places 
have lost goods, ships, and life, and 
have been baptized with another 
name than their sponsors gave them 
at their baptism — a name till late un- 
known to me, now too familiar — too 
often heard— the name of Huguenots. 
The blame of this treatment has been 
cast on the poor soldiers, but the fault 
rests with the wicked leaders of the 
quarrel, who when complaint is made 
to them, instead of correcting one ill 
deed commit twenty. 

‘ I received letters from the King 
and Queen — letteis which they can- 
not deny — from which I learn clearly 
that the King is but King in name, 
and that others have the power. And 
seeing this I have set myself to pre- 
vent the evils which might follow 
if the quarry of this realm was in 
their talons. But I shall so rule my 
actions that the Eling shall hold me 
a good neighbour, who rather protects 
than destroys. Your kinsmen shall 
have no cause to deem me vindictive. 
I shall do them no hurt unless they 
commence with me. You shall have 
no ground to charge me with deceit. 


I have even accomplished more than 
I have promised wherever it has been 
possible ; and I promise you it shall 
not stand with me, but there shall be 
soon a sound peace between all who 
will be ruled by reason. I send my 
fleet, and I send my army, but with 
no thought except to do good to the 
King, and to all, unless they will first 
injure me ; and that the world may 
know the desire I have for peace, 
and remove all suspicions which may 
be engendered of me, I make this 
declaration without any reserve what- 
ever. I trust therefore you will 
think as honourably of me as my 
good will towards you deserves ; and 
though 1 am not ignorant what arts 
will be or have been used with you 
in this respect to induce you to with- 
draw from the affection which I am 
assured you bear me ; I nevertheless 
have such trust in this heart which 
I hold BO precious,^ that I think the 
rivers will sooner ruu upwards to the 
mountains than it shall change to- 
wards me. The fever under which 
I am suffering forbids me to write 
further.’ — Queen Elizabeth to the 
Queen of Scots., October ig. Scotch 
MSS* Rolls House, Translated from 
the French Original. 


, ^ The Queen of Scots had sent to Elizabeth a heart set with diamonds. 
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had been crushed, his mistress was in ‘ perplexed case.’ Chap t 
With reason or without reason England was at war with ij6i 
Erance ; and France, which at aU times had beftiended “ 
Scottish liberty — France, whose alliance Scotland could 
not afford to lose — ^was calling on her for assistance. The 
Queen of Scots herself had an interest in her dowry 
which she would forfeit by refusal, while from England it 
appeared that she was to receive nothing but Elizabeth’s 
regard, which did not go ‘ beyond her person.’ Had 
Elizabeth died in her last illness the Queen of Soots 
would have sacrificed the friendship of France and have 
gained nothing in exchange. Could she but have confi- 
dence that ‘ quarrels should never rise between herself 
and any person in that realm,’ she would value the 
English alliance ‘ more than aU the uncles in the world :’ 
but the only security which could give her that confi- 
dence was the recognition of her title; and ‘it was 
whispered in the late storm’ that the English Council 
intended to prefer another candidate. Maitland for his 
part said he could ill believe it, ‘ seeing none was so 
worthy or had so good a title.’ The union of the realms 
was of priceless moment: and ‘if religion moved any- 
thing,’ the late appearance of his mistress in arms against 
the leader of the Papists ought to disarm suspicion.^ 

A fortnight later Eandolph said that Scotland was full 
of rumours traced to the authority of the Clerk of the 
English Council, that ‘during the late discussion one 
voice only had been raised for the Queen of Scots, and Mary 
that in the Parliament about to be held she would be momds her 
debarred from the succession.’ ® Unable to endure the 
suspense longer, Mary Stuart at last despatched Maitland EiSabSL*" 


1 Maitland to Cecil, November 14. — Cotton Calig. B. 10. 

* Randolph to Cecil, November 28. — MS. Ibid 
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« Chapv to press her claims openly on Elizabeth; ‘to demand 
'1561 access to the Parliament House’ and declare her title 
iroTember Estates of the Eealm ; and if the Lords and 

Commons refused to entertain it, to ‘teU them plainly that 
she -would seek her remedy elsewhere.’ ^ 

So wrote Mary grasping fiercely at the prize which 
she trusted to have purchased by Huntly’s blood ; while 
Eandolph informed Cecil that the distrust of Knox was 
still as fixed as ever. ‘ He had no hope that she would 
ever come to God, or do good in the Commonwealth; 
he was so full of mistrust in all her doings, words, and 
sayings, as though he were either of God’s privy council, 
that knew how he had determined of her from the be- 
ginning, or knew the secrets of her heart so well that he 
was assured she neither did or would have for ever one 
good thought of God or of his true religion.’® 


You shall in our name and in 
our behalf publicly and solemnly 
protest that we are thereby injured 
and offended, and [must se^] such 
remedy as the law and consuetude 
has provided for them that are enor- 


mously and excessively hurt.’ — In^ 
structions given ly the Queen of Scots 
to Maitland, EisiTH, vol. ii. 

* Randolph to Cecil, December 
16 . — Scotch MSS, Rolls House, 




CHAJPTEE VI. 

I N the face of enormous difELeidties Elizabeth and her chap vr 
ministers had restored England to its rank in Eu- 
rope. They had baffled Spain, tested Scotland from 
the Guises, and played with accomplished dexterity on 
the rivalries and jealousies of the Eomanist powers. By 
skill and good fortxine they had brought the Catholics 
at home to an almost desperate submission ; and now, 
with the country armed to the teeth, they were subsi- 
dizing a Protestant rebellion in Prance, and fastening 
themselves once more upon the Prench soil. 

The expenses of so aggressive and dangerous a policy 
had been great, yet Elizabeth’s talent for economy had 
saved her from deep iavolvements J and while courtiers 
whined over her parsimony, the burden of pubHo debt 
bequeathed by Mary had received no increase, and was 
even somewhat diminished. The wounds were stiE green 
which twenty years of religious and social confusion 
had inflicted on the commonwealth ; but here too there 
were visible symptoms of amendment : above all, the 
poisonous gangrene of the currency the shame and 
scandal of the late reigns had been completely healed. 

No measure in Elizabeth’s reign has received more 
deserved praise than the reformation of the eomage. 

The applause indeed has at times overpassed her merit ; 
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Chap VI for some historians have represented it as accomplished 
' 1560 at the cost of the crown ; whereas the expense, eyen to 
the calling in and recoining the base money, was home 
to the last penny by the country. Elizabeth and her 
advisers deserve the credit only of having looked in the 
face, and of having found the means of dealing with a 
complicated and most diffiqnlt problem. 

Eeform (X "When the ministers of Edward the Sixth arrived at 
currency, last at the coiivietioii that the yame of a shilmig de- 
pended on the amount of pure silver contained in it, and 
that the base money therefore with which the country 
had been flooded must be called down to its natural 
level, the people it was roughly calculated had lost some- 
thing over a million pounds. An accurate computation 
however was impossible, for the issues of the Govern- 
ment large as they were had been exceeded by those of 
private coining establishments in England and abroad, 
where the pure coin left in circulation was melted dovm 
and debased. 

The evil had been rather increased than diminished by 
the first efforts at reformation. The current money was 
called down to an approach to its value in bullion, and 
it was then left in circulation under the impression that 
it would no longer be pernicious ; but the pure shillings of 
Edward’s last years could not live beside the bad, and still 
continued either to leave the country or to be made away 
with by the coiners. The good resolutions of further 
reform with which Mary commenced her reign dis- 
appeared as she became straitened for money ; the doc- 
trinal virtues superseded the moral ; and relapsing upon 
her father’s and her brother’s evil precedents, she poured 
out a fresh shower of money containing but three ounces 
of silver with nine of alloy, and attempted to force it 
once more on the people at its nominal value. 
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The coining system acquired at once iresli impetus ; Chap vi 
and Elizabeth, on coming to the throne found prices ,<60 
everywhere in confasion. Amidst the variety of standards 
and the multitude of coins recognized by the law, the 
common business of life was almost at a stand-still. Of 
current silver there was such as remained of Edward’s 
pure shillings, containing eleven ounces and two penny- 
weights of silver in the pound ; the shilUngs of the first 
year of Mary containing ten ounces ; and the old shillings 
of Hemy the Eighth containing eleven ounces. 

Of testers or sixpences the coin in common use, there 
were four sorts : the tester of eight ounces of silver in 
the pound, the tester of six, the tester of four, and the 
tester of three ; with groats, rose pence, and other small 
coins, of which the purity varied in the same proportion. 

The testers of eight, six, and four ounces had been issued 
origmally as shillings, and had been called down to six- 
pences. These three kinds were all of equal value, ‘ for 
that which lacked in fineness exceeded in weight,’ ^ and 
they were really worth fourpence hal 4 >eimy. The fourth 
kind the tester of three ounces was worth only twopence 
hab^enny ; but ‘ the worst passed current with the best’ 
in the payment of the statute wages of the artisan or 
labourer. The working man was robbed without know- 
ing how or why, while the tradesman and farmers aware 
that a sixpence was not a sixpence, defied the feeble 
laws which attempted to regulate the prices of produce, 
charged for their goods on a random scale, and secured 
themselves against loss by the breadth of margin which 
they claimed against the consumer. 

The earliest extant paper on the subject in the reign 


' Paper on Coinage : endorsed in Cecil’s Ivand, Mr. Stanley’s opinion.— 
Donmtic M8S*^ Eliz. vol. xiii. 
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Cha^i of Elizabeth is the composition of the Queen herself. 

1560 With the rise in prices the landowners generally had 
doubled their rents, while the rents of the Crown lands 
had remained unchanged. The ounce of silYer in the 
currency of the Plantagenets, instead of being coined 
into the fire shillings of later usage, had been divided 
only into a quarter of a mark, or three shillings and four 
pence. Elizabeth proposed to return to the earlier scale, 
and retaining the same nominal rent of which she found 
herself in receipt, to allow ‘ the tenants of improved 
rents to answer their lords after the rate of the abate- 
ment of value for every pound a mark ^ while aU out- 
standing debts or contracts might be graduated in the 
same proportion. 

The objections to this project it is easy to see would 
have been infinite. It fell through— was heard of no 
more. But in their first moments of serious leisure, 
immediately after the Scotch war, in September 1560, 
the Council determined at all hazards to call in the entire 
currency, and supply its place with new coin of a pure 
and uniform standard. Prices of all kinds could then 
adjust themselves without further confusion. 

The first necessity was to ascertain the proportions 
of good and bad money which was in circulation. A 
public inquiry could not be ventured for fear of creating 
a panic, and the following rudely ingenious method 
was suggested as likely to give an approximation to 
the truth. ‘ Some witty person was to go among the 
butchers of London, and to them rather than to any 
other, because they retailed of their flesh to all manner 


1 Wherein’, she said, ‘the lord the pound.’ — (Opinion of her Majesty 

shall not be much hindered, being for reducing the state of the coin, 
able to perform almost every way as 1559.) Domestic MSS. Eliz. 
much with the mark as he was with 
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of persons in effect — ^so that thereby of great likelihood C hap yi 
came to their hands of all sorts of money of base coin : ,560 

and to go to a good many of them — ^thirty-six at least — 
and after this manner, because they should not under- 
stand the meaning thereof, nor have no suspicion in that 
behalf — ^requiring all of them to put all the money that 
they should receive the next forenoon by itself, and like- 
wise that in the afternoon by itself, and they should have 
other money for the same ; promising every one of them 
a quart of wine for their labours, because that there was 
a good wager laid whether they received more money in 
the afternoon — ^whereof nine score pounds being received 
of the butchers, after the manner aforesaid, being all put 
together, then all the shillings of three ounces fine and 
under, but not above, should be tried and called out — as 
well counterfeits after the same stamp and standard as 
others ; and after the rest of the money might be perused 
and compared one with another.’ ^ 

Either by this or some other plan, the worst coin in 
circulation was found to be about a fourth of the whole, 
while the entire mass of base money of all standards was 
guessed roughly at i,aoo,oooZ, How to deal with it 
was the next question. Sir Thomas Stanley offered 
several schemes to the choice of the Government. 

I. The testers, worse and better together, might be 
called down from sixpence to fourpence ; a period might 
be fixed within which they must be brought to the ICnt, 
and paid for at that price. The 1,200,000/. would be 
bought in for 800,000/. ; the bullion which it contained, 
being recoined and reissued at cloven ounces fine, would ' 
be worth 837,500/. ; and the balance of 37,500/. in 


^ ‘ A manner to make a proof how many sorts of standards are current 
commonly within this realm.’ — Lansdownjb MSS. 4. 
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Chap VI favouT of the GoTemment, together witli the value of 
1560 the alloy, would more than cover the expenses of tho 
process. If the Queen wished to make a better thing 
of it, the worst money might be sent to Ireland, as 
the general dirt heap for the outcasting of England’s 
vileness. 

2. The bad coin might be called in simply and paid 
for at the Mint according to its bullion value, a percent- 
age being allowed for the refining. 

3. If the Queen would run the risk she might relieve 
her subjects more completely by giving the full value of 
fourpence hal4>enny for the sixpence, three hab^ence for 
the half groat, and so on through the whole coinage, 
allowing three-quarters of the nominal value, and taking 
her chance — stni with the help of Ireland — of escaping 
unharmed.^ 

Swiftness of action, resolution, and a sufficient number 
of men of probity to receive and pay for the monies all 
over the country were the great requisites.® The people 
were expected to submit to the farther loss without 
complaint if they could purchase with it a certain return 
to security and order. Neither of Stanley’s alternatives 
were accepted literally. The standard for Ireland had 
always been something under that of England. But the 
Queen would not consent to inffict more suffering on 
that country than she could conveniently help. The 
Irish coin should share in the common restoration, and 
be brought back to its normal proportions. 

On 27th of September the evils of an uneven and 
vitiated currency were explained by proclamation. The 
people were told that the Queen would bear the cost of 


^ Mr. Stanley’s opinion . — Domestic MS 8 *^ Eliz. vol. xiu. Rolls House. 
2 Bacon to Cecil, October 14, 1560. — MS. Ibid. vol. xiv. 
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refining »ti< 1 recoining the public moneys if they on cha^i 
their side ■would beax cheerfully their share of the loss ; 1560 

and they were invited to bring in and pay over to per- 
sons appointed to receive it in every market town the 
impure silver in their hands. For the three better 
sorts of tester the Cro'wn would pay the fall value of 
fourpence hab^enny, and for the half groats and pence 
in proportion. For the fourth and most debased kind, 
which was easily distinguishable, it would pay twopence 
farthing. 

To stimulate the collection a bounty of threepence was 
promised on every pound’s worth of silver brought in. 
Refiners were sent for from Germany ; the Mint at the 
Tower was set to work under Stanley and Sir Thomas 
Fleetwood; and in nine months the impure stream 
was washed clean, and a silver coinage of the present 
standard was circulating once more throughout the 
realm. 

Either a large fraction of the base money •was notTiiebiwa 

^ ^ . money is 

brought in, or the estimate of the q-uantity in circulation 
had been exaggerated. The entire weight collected comed. 
was 631,950 lbs. ; 638,000^. (in money) was paid for it 
by the receivers of the ’ Mint, and it yielded when 
melted down 244,416 lbs. of silver, worth in the new 
coinage of eleven ounces fine 733,248?. So far therefore 
there was a balance in favour of the Crown of 95,135?. ; 
but the cost of collection, the premiums, and other 
collateral losses reduced the margin to 49,776?. 95. ^d. 
Thirty-five thousand six hundred and eighty-sis pounds, 
fifteen shillings and sixpence (35,686?. 15s. 6c?.) was 
j)aid for the refining and re-minting ; and when the 
whole transaction was completed Elizabeth was left 
with a balance in her favour of fourteen thousand and 
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1560 

The cost of 
the process. 


Social con- 
dition of 
England. 


seTenty-nine pounds, thirteen shillings, and ninepence 
(14,079/. 135. 9^.)! 

Thus -was this great matter ended, not as it has been 
represented hy means of two himdred thousand crowns 
raised hy Gresham in Flanders. The two hundred 
thousand crowns indisputably were raised there, but it 
was to buy saltpetre, and corselets, and harquebusses ; 
and the reform of the coin cost nothing beyond the 
thought expended on it. 

But the country was sick of other disorders less easy 
to hed. The silent change in the relations of rich and 
poor, the eviction of small tenants, the erection of a 
new race of men on the ruins of the abbeys, whose eyes 
were more on earth than heaven, the universal restless- 
ness of mind, and the uprooting of old thought on all 
subjects divine or human, had confused the ancient 
social constitution of the English nation. Customs and 
opinions had vanished, and laws based upon them had 
became useless or mischievous. The underroll of the 
peasant insurrection was still perceptible in the weak- 
ness of the Government and the anarchy of the country 
population. 

The petty copyholders dispossessed of their tenures had 
contracted vagrant habits ; the roads were patrolled by 
highwaymen who took purses in broad daylight in the 
streets of London itself; and against these symptoms 
was contending the reactionary old English spirit which 
had gathered strength under Mary, the single good result 


^ ‘ Charges of refining the base money thereof made; with a note of 
money received into the Mint since the provisions and other charges in- 
Michaelmas X560 until Michaelmas cident to the same, the waste of melt- 
1561, and of the charges of the ing and blemishing being borne.’ — 
workmanship on coining to fine Lansdowne MSS- 4. 
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of her reign. Grass lands were again hro'wnmg under chap n 
tillage, ferm-houses 'were rebuilt, and tbe small yeomen 
fostered into life again; but a vague unrest prevailed 
everywhere. Elizabeth’s prospects during her first years 
were so precarious that no one felt confident for the 
future ; and the energy of the country hung distracted, 
with no clear perception what to do or in what direction 
to turn. 

The problem for statesmen was to discern among the 
new tendencies of the nation how much was sound and 
healthy, how much must be taken up into the consti- 
tution of the state before the disturbed elements settled 
into form again. 

A revolution had passed over England of which the 
religious change was only a single feature. New avenues 
of thought were opening on aU sides with the growth of 
knowledge ; and as the discoveries of Columbus and 
Copernicus made their way into men’s minds, they found 
themselves not in any metaphor but in plain and literal 
prose, in a new heaven and a new earth. How to 
send the fresh blood permeating healthily through the 
veins, how to prevent it from wasting itself in anarchy 
and revolution — ^these were the large questions which 
Elizabeth’s ministers had to solve. 

In this as in all else Cecil was the presiding spirit, cw^ 
Everywhere among the State papers of these years 
Cecil’s pen is ever visible, Cecil’s mind predominant. 

In the records of the daily meetings of the Council 
Cecil’s is the single name which is never missed. In the 
Queen’s cabinet or in his own, sketching Acts of Parlia- 
ment, drawing instructions for ambassadors, or weighing 
on paper the opposing arguments at every crisis of poli- 
tical action ; corresponding with archbishops on liturgies 
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Cha^i aad articles, mth secret agents in erery comer of Europe 
156* or with foreign ministers in every coxirt, Cecil is to he 
fonnd ever restlessly busy ; and sheets of paper densely 
covered with brief memoranda remain among his mann- 
scripts to show the vastness of his daily labour and the 
surface over which he extended his control. Erom the 
great duel with Eome to the terraces and orange groves 
at Burleigh nothing was' too large for his intellect to 
grasp, nothing too small for his attention to condescend 
to consider. 

In July 1561, under Cecil’s direction letters went 
round the southern and western counties desiring the 
magistrates to send in reports on the working of the 
laws which affected the daily life of the people, on the 
wages statutes, the acts of apparel, the poor laws, the 
tillage and pasture laws, the act for ‘the maintenance 
of archery,’ and generally on the condition of the popu- 
lation. A certain Iffr. Tyldsley was commissioned pri- 
vately to follow the circulars and observe how far the 
magistrates either reported the truth or were domg their 
duty ; and though the reports are lost Tyldsley’s letters 
remain, with his opinion on the character of the English 
gentry. 

If that opinion was correct the change of creed had 
not improved them. The people were no longer trained 
in the use of arms because the gentlemen refused to 
set the example. ‘For tillage it were plain sacrilege 
to interfere with it, the offenders being aU gentlemen 
of the richer sort ;’ while ‘ the alehouses ’ — ‘ the very 
stock and stay of false thieves and vagabonds,’ were 
supported by them for the worst of motives. The peers 
had the privilege of importing wine free of duty for the 
consumption of their households. By their patents they 
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■were able to extend tbe right to others under shelter of 
their name ; and the tavern-keepers ‘ •were my lord’s ser- 
vants, or my master’s servants ; yea, and had such kind 
of licences, and licence out of licence to them and their 
deputies and assignees, that it was some danger to 
meddle •with them.”- The very threat of interference 
either with that or any other misdemeanour in high 
places caused Cecil to be generally detested.® Gio where 
he would, Tyldsley said, ‘ he could find no man earnestly 
bent to put laws in execution ;’ ‘ every man let slip and 
pass forth :’ so that ‘ for his part he did look for nothing 
less than the subversion of the realm to which end all 
things were working.’ 


^ The intention of the exemption 
had been the encouragement of * hos- 
pitality ’ in the great country houses. 
Times were changing, and the old- 
fashioned * open house’ was no longer 
the rule. Without abolishing the 
privilege the council restricted the 
quantity which each nobleman was 
allowed to import. Dukes and arch- 
bishops were allowed ten pipes an- 
nually ; marquises nine pipes ; earls, 
viscounts, barons, and bishops, six, 
seven, and eight . — Domestic MSS,, 
Eliz. vol. XX. 

® * This be you most sure of that 
as much evil as can be invented by 
.the devilish wit of them that be 
nought is spoken against you. 

^ It is not yet four days past since 
one of my men said unto me, “ Sir, 
would to God ye would not meddle 
so much as ye do, nor be so earnest;” 
for, said he, “ if ye heard so much as 
I do hear, ye would marvel. Eor 
even they that do speak you most 
fairest to your face do name you 
behind your back to be an extreme 


and cruel man, with a great deal more 
than shall need to rehearse ; and they 
say,” said he, “ that all these doings 
is long of Mr. Secretary Cecil. I do 
know,” said he, “ all this to be truth, 
for 1 do hear it amongst their ser- 
vants, and belike they have heard it 
of their masters at one time or 
another. And further,” said he, 
“ when I was last in Tjondon, there 
was a business in hand as touching 
what wages watermen should take 
going from one place to another, 
which thing was much cried out 
upon ; and they say that Mr. Cecil 
was all the doer of that matter too. 
Surely,” said he, “ he is not beloved ; 
and therefore for God’s sake sir be 
you ware. I have not spoken any of 
tills to the intent that 1 would have 
you either to leave ofp or to slack 
any part of all your godly doings, 
but rather if I could to sharp you 
further against the devil and all his 
wicked instruments.”’ — Mr, Tylds- 
ley's Report, Septemler^, 1561. Do- 
mestic MSS,, Eliz. vol. xix. 


Chap VI 
1562 
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Equally unsatisfactory -were the reports of the state of 
religion. The constitution of the Church offended the 
Puritans; the CathoHcs were as yet unreconciled to the 
forms which had been maintained to conciliate them ; 
and to the seeming cordiality with which the Liturgy 
was at first received, a dead inertia soon succeeded in 
which nothing Hved but self-interest. The bishops and 
the higher clergy were the fiust to set an example of evil. 
The Mends of the Church of England must acknowledge 
with sorrow that within two years of its establishment 
the prelates were alienating the estates in which they 
possessed but a hfe interest — granting long leases and 
taking fines for their own advantage. The Council had 
to inflict upon them the disgrace of a rebuke for neg- 
lecting the duties of common probity.^ 

The marriage of the clergy was a point on which the 
people were peculiarly sensitive.® Though tolerated it 
was generally disapproved, and disapproved especially 
in members of cathedrals and coUegiate bodies who 
occupied the houses and retained the form of the religious 
orders. "While therefore canons and prebends were en- 
titled to take wives if they could not do without them, 
they would have done better had they taken chary ad- 
vantage of their liberty. To the Anglo-Catholic as well 
as the Eomanist a married priest was a scandal, and a 
married cathedral dignitary an abomination. 

‘ For the avoiding of such offences as were daily con- 
ceived by the presence of fenoilies, of wives and children 


1 Articles for the Bishops’ obliga- 
tions, 1560.— J[)om6s<£c Eliza- 

beth. 

3 The freq[uent surnames of Clark, 
Parsons, Deacon, Archdeacon, Dean, 


Prior, Abbot, Bishop, Frere, and 
Monk, are memorials of the stigma 
a£^ed by English prejudice on the 
children of the first married repre- 
sentatives of the sacred orders. 
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■vrithin colleges, coiitrary to the ancient and comely order chap vi 
of the same,’ Elizabeth in 1560 forbade deans and canons 1561 
to have their wives residing with them wi thin the 
cathedral closes under pain of forfeiting ‘their promo- 
tions.’ Cathedrals and colleges, she said, had been 
founded ‘to keep societies of learned men professiug 
study and prayer ;’ and the rooms intended for 
students were not to be sacrificed to women and 
children.’- 

The Chm'ch dignitaries treated the Queen’s injunction ne dams 
as the country gentlemen treated the statutes. Deans 
and canons, by the rules of their foundations, were'”^“’ 
directed to dine and keep hospitality in their common 
hall. Those among them who had married broke up 
into their separate houses, where in spite of Elizabeth 
they maintained their families. The unmarried ‘ tabled 
abroad at the ale-houses.’ The singing-men of the choirs 
became the prebends’ private servants, ‘having the 
Church stipend for their wages.’ The cathedral plate 
adorned the prebendal side-boards and dinner-tables. 

The organ-pipes were melted into dishes for tiieir 
kitchens ; the organ-frames were carved into bedsteads, 
where the wives reposed beside their reverend lords; 
while the copes and vestments were coveted for their 
gilded embroidery, and were slit into gowns and boddices. 

Having children to provide for, and only a life-interest 
in their revenues, the chapters like the bishops cut 
down their woods, and worked their fines, their leases, 
their escheats and wardships, for the benefit of their own 
generation. Sharing their annual plunder, they ate 
and drank and enjoyed themselves while their oppor- 


1 Proclamation by the Queen for the eviction of wives out of colleges. 
(In Cecil’s hand.)— jDoTTWJft’c MSS,, Emz., vol. xix. 

ELIZ. I. 
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Chap VI txLoity remained; for the times were dangerous, ‘and 
' 1561 none could tell what should he after them.’ 

‘ They decked their -wives so finely for the stuff and 
fashion of their garments as none were so fine and trim.’ 
By her dress and ‘ her gait ’ iu the street ‘ the priest’s 
■wife was known fi^om a hxmdred other women;’ while 
ia the congregations and in the cathedrals they were 
distinguished ‘ hy placing themselves above aU other the 
most ancient and honourable in their cities ;’ ‘ being the 
Church — as the priests’ -wives termed it — ^their o-wn 
Church ; and the said -wives did call and take all things 
belonging to their church and corporation as their o-wn ;’ 
as ‘their houses,’ ‘their gates,’ ‘ their porters,’ ‘their ser- 
vants,’ ‘ their tenants,’ ‘their manors,’ ‘their lordships,’ 
‘their woods,’ ‘their oom.’^ 

Celibacy had been found an unwholesome restric- 
tion ; married clergymen might have been expected to 
do their duties the better rather than the worse for 
the companionship ; and such complaints as these 
might be regarded as the inevitable but worthless 
strictures of malice and superstition. But it was not 
DMtitate whoUv SO. While the shepherds were th-ns dividing 

condition of rf i • t 

thcEngiisiitlie fleeces the sheep were penshmg. in many dio- 
ceses in England a third of the parishes were left with- 
out a clergyman, resident or non-resident. In 1561 
there were in the Archdeaconry of Norwich eighty 
where there was no resident incumbent; in 
the Archdeaconry of Norfolk a hundred and eighty 
parishes; in the Archdeaconry of Suffolk a hundred 
and thirty parishes were almost or entirely in the same 
condition.® In some of these churches a curate at- 

1 Complaints against the Dean and Chapter of Worcester. — Domestic 
Eliz., vol. xxviii. 

s Stkypk’s Annals of the Reformation^ vol. i. 
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tended on Sundays. In most of them the voices of the Chap yl 
priests were sUent in the desolate aisles. The children igsi 
grew up nnhaptized ; the dead buried their dead. At 
St. Helen’s in the Isle of Wight the parish church had 
been built upon the shore for the convenience of vessels Helen’s, 
lying at the anchorage. The Provost and PeUdws of 
Eton -were the patrons, and the benefice -was among 
the •wealthiest in their gift ; but the church was a ruin 
through which the ■wind and the rain made free passage. 

The parishioners ‘ were fain to bury their corpses them- 
selves.’ And ‘j piping as it did hard to one of the chief 
roads of England, where all sorts of nations were com- 
pelled to take succour and touch, the shameful using of 
the same chmrch caused the Queen’s Cotmcil and the 
whole realm to run in slander.’ ^ 

‘ It breedeth,’ said Elizabeth in a remonstrance which 
she addressed to Archbishop Parker, ‘no small offence 
and scandal to see and consider upon the one part the 
curiosity and cost bestowed by all sorts of men upon 
their private houses j and on the other part the unclean 
and negligent order and spare keepiug of the houses of 
prayer, by permitting open decays and mips of coverings 
of walls and -windows, and by appointing unmeet and 
unseemly tables -with foul cloths, for the communion of 
the sacrament ; and generally leaving the place of prayer 
desolate of all cleanliness and of meet ornament for such 
a place, whereby it might be kno-wn a place provided for 
di-vine service.’ ® 

Hor again were the Protestant foreigners who had 

1 Presentation of George Oglander , — DoTiiestic MSS,^ Eliz., Rolls House, 

5 * The Queen to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1560. (Ceoil’s hand.)— 

Domestic M 8 S.i vol. xv. 


H H 2 
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Chap VI taken refage in England any special credit to the Ee- 
1561 formation. These exiled saints were described by the 
Bishop of London as ‘a marvellons colluvies of evil 
persons, for the most part facino7'osi ehriosi et seetarii? 
Between prelates reprimanded by the Council for fraudu- 
lent administration of their estates, chapters bent on 
justifying Cranmer’s opinion of such bodies — ^that ‘ they 
were good vianders, and good for nothing else ’ — and a 
clergy among whom the only men who had any fear of 
Q-od were the unmanageable and dangerous Ihiritans, 
the Church of England was doing little to make the 
Queen or the country enamoured of it. Tom up as it 
had been by the very roots and but lately replanted, its 
hanging boughs and drooping foliage showed that as yet 
it had taken no root in the soil, and there seemed too 
strong a likelihood that notwithstanding its ingenious 
framework and comprehensive formulas, it would wither 
utterly away. 

‘Our religion is so abused,’ wrote Lord Sussex to 
Cecil in 1562, ‘that the Papists rejoice ; the neuters do 
not mishke change, and the few zealous professors lament 
the lack of purity. The people without discipline, utterly 
devoid of religion, come to divine service as to a May- 
game; the ministers for disability and greediness be 
had in contempt ; and the vnse fear more the impiety 
of the licentious professors than the superstition of the 
erroneous Papists. Q-od hold his hand over us, that our 
lack of religious hearts do not breed in the mean time 
his wrath and revenge upon us.’ ^ 

Covetousness and impiety moreover were not the 


'Sussex to Cecil, July 22, 1562 ; from Chester . — Irish MSS. Rolls House. 
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only dangers. The submission, of the clergy to the OhapVI 
changes was no proof of their cordial acceptance of them, i^si 
The majority were interested only in their benefices, 
which they retained and neglected. A great many con- Humour 
tinned Catholics in disguise: they remained at their ter of tlio 
post scarcely concealing if concealing at all, their true cotmUy 
creed, and were supported in open contumacy by the'’^®^' 
neighbouring noblemen and gentlemen. 

In a general visitation in July 1561 the clergy were 
required to take the oath of allegiance. The Bishop of 
Carlisle reported that thirteen or fourteen of his rectors 
and vicars refused to appear, while in many churches in 
his diocese mass continued to be said under the coiui- 
tenance and open protection of Lord Dacres : and the 
clergy of the diocese generally he described as wicked 
‘ imps of Antichrist ‘ ignorant, stubborn, and past mea- 
sure false and subtle.’ Pear only he said would make 
them obedient, and Lord Cumberland and Lord Dacres 
woxdd not allow him to meddle with them.^ 

The Border of Wales was as critical as the Border 
of Scotland. In August of the same year ‘ the Popish 
justices ’ of Hereford commanded the observance of St. 
Lawrence’s day as a holyday. On the eve no butcher 
in the town ventured to sell meat; on the day itself 
‘ no gospeUor ’ durst work in his occupation or open his 
shop. A party of recusant priests from Devonshire were 
received in state by the magistrates, carried through the 
streets in procession, and so ‘ feasted and magnified as 
Christ himself could not have been more reverentially 
entertained.’® 

In September, Bishop Jewel going to Oxford reported 


^ The Bishop of Carlisle to Cecil.-- Domestic MSS., vol. xviii. 
2 The Bishop of Hereford to Cecil . — Domestic MSS., vol. xix. 
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cha^i the fello'ws of the college so malignant that ‘ if he had 
1561 proceeded peremptorily as he might,’ he ■would not have 
left two in any one of them ; and here it was not a peer 
or a magistrate that Jewel feared, hnt one highaT than 
both, for the Colleges appealed to the Queen against 
him; and Jewel could but entreat Cecil -with many 
anxious misgi-vings to stand by him. He could hnt 
protest humbly that he was only acting for God’s 
glory. 1 

The Bishop of Winchester found his people ‘obsti- 
nately grovelled in superstition and Popery, lacking not 
priests to inculcate the same daily m their heads;’ and 
himself so unable to provide ministers to teach them, 
that he petitioned for permission* to unite his parishes 
and 'throw two or three into one.® 

The Bishop of Durham called a clergyman before biTn 
to take the oath. The clergyman said out before a 
crowd, ‘ who much rejoiced at his doings,’ ‘ that neither 
temporal man nor woman could have power in spiritual 
matters but only the Pope of Borne;’ and ihe lay 
authorities would not allow the Bishop to punish a in an 
who had but expressed their own feelings; more than 
one member of the Council of York had refused the oath 
and yet had remained in office; the rest took courage 
when they saw those that refused their allegiance ‘not 
only unpunished but had in authority and estimation :’ 
and distracted ‘■with the poisonful and malicious minds 
about him,’ the Bishop said that ‘ where he had but little 
wit at his coming he had now almost none left him, and 
■wished himself a sizar at St. John’s again.’ ^ 


^ Jewel to Cecil, Domestic MSS,^ vol. xix. 
® MS, Ibid,, vol. xxi. 

® MS, Ibid,, Tol. xix. 
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Finally in 1562 the Bishop of Carlisle once more 

complained that between Lord Dacres and the Earls of 

Cumberland and "Westmoreland, ‘ God’s glorious gospel 
could not take place in the counties under their rule.’ 

The few Protestants ‘ durst not be known for fear of a 
shrewd turn;’ and the lords and magistrates looked 
through their fingers — ^while the law was openly defied. 

The country was full of ‘ wishings and wagers for the 
alteration of religion;’ ‘rumours and tales of the 
Spaniards and Frenchmen to come in for the reformation 
of the same:’ while the articles of the secret league 
between the Guises and Spain for the extirpation of 
heresy circulated in manuscript in the houses of the 
northern gentlemen.^ • 

The Queen’s own conduct had been so uncertain, she 
had persisted so long in her determination to invite the 
Queen of Scots into England, with a view in some form 
or other of acknowledging her as her successor, she 
had given so marked an evidence of her retrogressive 
tendencies m appointing these very Earls of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland to receive Mary Stuart on the 
Border, that no one ventured to support a spiritual 
authority which in a year or two might vanish like a 
mist. And it was not till Elizabeth had been driven at 
last into the French quarrel, had given up the interview, 
and had sent her troops to Havre to co-operate with the 
Huguenots, that the reforming party recovered heart 
again; and the Romanists discovered that unless they 
were prepared for immediate rebellion they must move 
more cautiously. 

The first effect of their disappointment was a curious 
one. On the 7th of August de Quadra wrote to the 


1 Domestic MSS*^ vol. xxi. 
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Chap VI Spanish, minister at Eome begging him to ask the Pope 
in the name of the English Catholics whether they 
August .prii g Tif: be present without sin at ‘ the common prayers.’ 
mxe catho- ‘ The case,’ de Quadra said, ‘ was a new and not an easy 
to one, for the Prayer-book contained neither impiety nor 
atod tiie falso doctriue. The prayers themselyes were those of the 
Catholic church altered only so far as to omit the merits 
and the intercession of the saints ; so that except for the 
concealment, and the injury which might arise from the 
example, there would be notbing in the compliance itself 
positively unlawful. The communion could be evaded : 
on that point they did not ask for a dispensation. They 
desired simply to be informed whether they might attend 
the ordinary services.’ The Bishop’s own opinion was 
that no general rule could be laid down. The com- 
pulsion to which the Catholics were exposed varied at 
different times and places ; the harm which might arise 
to others varied; nor had all been equally zealous in 
attempting to prevent the law from passing or m after- 
wards obstructing the execution of it. "While therefore 
he had not extenuated the feult of those who had given 
way to the persecution, he had in some cases given them 
a hope that they had not sinned mortally. At the 
same time he had been cautious of weakening the 
resolution of those who had been hitherto constant. If 
the Pope had more decided instructions to give, he said 
he would gladly receive them. There was another class 
of cases also which there was a difficulty in dealing 
with. Many of the English who had fallen into heresy 
had repented and desired to be absolved. But the priests 
who could receive them back were scanty and scattered ; 
and there was extreme danger in resorting to them. 
In some instances they had been arrested, and under 
threat of torture had revealed their penitents’ names. 
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The Bishop said he had explained to the Catholics gene- Cka^i 
rally that allowance was made for violence, hut they 
wished for a general indnlgence in place of detailed and 
special absolution ; and although he said that ho did not 
himself consider that this would meet the difidculty, he 
thought it right to mention their request.^ 

The question of attendance on the English service was 
referred to the Inquisition, where the dry truth was 
expressed more formally and hardly than de Quadra’s 
leniency would have preferred. 

‘ Given a commonwealth in which Catholics were for- 
bidden under pain of death to exercise their religion; 
where the law required the subject to attend conventicles ; 
where the Psalms were sung and the lessons taken from 
the Bible were read in the vulgar tongue, and where 
sermons were preached in defence of heretical opinions, 
might Catholics comply -with that law -without peril of 
damnation to their souls ?’ 

Jesuitism was as yet but half developed. The In- inqBi- 

aitionreiiLse 

quisition answered immediately vrith a distinct nega- the pomds- 

, Sion. 

tive. 

Although the Catholics were not required to commu- 
nicate -with heretics, yet by their presence at their services 
they would assume and affect to believe -with them. 

Their object in -wishing to be present could only be to 
pass for heretics, to escape the penalties of disobedience ; 
and God had said, ‘ "Whosoever is ashamed of me and of 
my words, of him -will I be ashamed.’ Catholics, and 
especially Catholics of rank, could not appear in Pro- 
testant assemblies -without causing scandal to the weaker 
brethren. 

In gi-ving this answer Pope Pius desired to force the 


^ De Quadra to Vargas, August 7. — MS, Simancas. 
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Chap VI Catholics to declare themselves, and precipitate the coUi- 
i5<j sion vhich Philip’s timidity had prevented. 

On the other point he was more lenient. He em- 
povered de Quadra, as a person not amenable to the 
Pingliali Government, to accept himself the abjuration of 
heretics mUing to forsake their errors, and to empower 
others at his discretion to do the same whenever and 
wherever he might think good.^ 

Before the order of Pius had reached England, the 
impatience of the Catholics had run over in the abortive 
conspiracy of the Poles. In itself most trivial, it served 
as a convenient instrument in the hands of Cecil to 
irritate the Protestants. The enterprise in France ap- 
pealed to the loyalty of the people who flattered them- 
selves with hopes of Calais, and the elections for the 
Parliament which was to meet at the spring of the new 
year were carried on under the stimulus of the excite- 
ment. The result was the return of a House of Com- 
mons violently Piiritan; and those who were most 
anxious to prevent the recognition of the Queen of Scots 
foimd themselves opportunely strengthened by the prema- 
ture eagerness with which her claims had been pressed. 

Maitland’s intended mission to London had been 
postponed tiU the meeting ; but meanwhile Sir William 
Cecil had ominously allowed aU correspondence between 
them to cease;® and Eandolph on the 5th of January 
wrote from Edinburgh of the general fear and uneasiness 
that ‘ things would be wrought in the approaching Par- 
liament which would give little pleasure in Scotland.’® 
Diplomacy however stOl continued its efforts. Not- 
withstanding the rupture with the Guises, the admission 


^ Piufi rV*. to de Quadra. — MS. Simancas. 
s Maitland to Cecil, January 3 . — Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 
3 JElandolph to Cecil. — MS. Ibid. 
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of Maay Stuart’s right was still played off before Eliza- Chap vi 
betb as a condition on wMcb Erance might be pacified "7^ 
and Calais restored : and there was always a fear that 
Elizabeth might turn back upon her steps and hsten. 

To end the crisis, Sir Thomas Smith advised her to 
throw six thousand men some moonlight night on the 
Calais sands. The garrison had been withdrawn after 
the battle of Dreux to reinforce the Catholic army, and 
not two hundred men were left to defend the still incom- 
plete fortifications.^ But Elizabeth was as incapable as 
Philip of a sudden moyement, and she had no desire to 
exchange her quarrel with the Guises — ^whioh after all 
might be peaceably composed — ^for a declared war with a 
united France. She knew that she had not deserved the 
confidence of the Huguenots, and she had already reason 
to fear that they might turn agaiust her. 

The day after the battle of Dreux, Throgmorton unable 
to rejoin the Admiral, was brought in as a prisoner into 
the Catholic camp. The Duke of Guise sent for him, 
and after a long and conciliatory conversation on the 
state of France, spoke deprecatiugly of the injustice of 
Elizabeth’s suspicions of himself and his family, and 
indicated with some distinctness that if she would with- 
draw from Havre Calais should be given up to her.® 


^ Sir T. Smith to Elizabeth, Ja- 
nuary 3. — ^Forbes, vol. ii. The be- 
neficial effects of the French conquest 
had already been felt in the Pale. 
Before the expulsion of the English 
it was almost a desert. Sir Thomas 
Smith held out as an inducement for 
its recovery, that it had become ^ the 
plentifullest country in all France.’ 

2 ‘If they cannot accord among 
themselves, then I perceive they 
mind to treat with you favourably, 


and I believe to satisfy your Ma- 
jesty about Calais, provided that from 
henceforth you do no more aid the 
Prince and the rebels .’ — Throgmorton 
to Elizabeth^ January 3. Conway 
MSS, 

* These men have two strings to 
their bow — to accord with the Prince 
and to accord with her Mhjesty also ; 
but not with both at once to both’s 
satisfactions .’ — Throgmorton to Cecily 
January 3. Forbes, vol. ii. 
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Cha^i Elizabeth, eatehmg at an intimation which fell in with 
1.^63 her private wishes, replied with a promise ‘ that nothing 

jamuiy ^ Parliament to the displeasure of the 

Queen of Scots.’ Mary Stuart had recovered credit by 
her expedition to the north; and her confidence in 
Elizabeth’s weakness again revived: not indeed that 
Elizabeth was really either weak or blind, but in consti- 
tutional irresolution she was for ever casting her eye 
over her shoulder, with the singular and happy effect of 
keeping the Catholics perpetually deluded with false ex- 
pectations, and of amusing them with hopes of a change 
which never came. 

Her resolution about the Scottish succession promised 
a stormy and uneasy session ; and Cecil before its com- 
mencement still uncertain how far he could depend upon 
her, made another effort to rid the court of de Quadra. 
The Spanish ambassador was suspected without reason 
of having encouraged the Poles. He was known to have 
urged Philip to violence, and to be the secret support 
and stay of the disaffected in England and Ireland. 
Confident in the expected insurrection of the Low Coun- 
tries, Cecil was not tinwiUing to risk an open rupture 
with Spain, which would force Elizabeth once for all on 
the Protestant side. 

CecflendBa. ^ days before Parliament was to meet, an Italian 

vourstoget ^ ^ * 

rid erf de Calvinist in the train of the Yidame of Chartres was 

Quadra. 

passing Durham Place when a stranger who was loimg- 
ing at the gate drew a pistol and fired at him. The baU 
passed through the Italian’s cap and wounded an Eng- 
lishman behind him. The assassin-darted into the house 
with a crowd at his heels; and the Bishop knowing 
nothing of him, but knowing the Italian to be a heretic, 
bade his servants open the water gate. The fugitive 
sprung down the steps, leapt into a boat, and was 
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gone. Being taken afterwards at Gravesend, h.e con- Chap vi 
fessed nnder torture that he had been bribed to commit 1563 
the murder by the Provost of Paris. Be Quadra, who 
had made himself an accomplioe after the fact, was re- 
quired to surrender the keys of his house; and his 
steward refusing to comply, the mayor sent workmen 
who changed the locks. 

Be Quadra went to the palace to complain ; hut the 
Queen without permitting herself to he seen, referred 
him to the Council ; and Cecil at last told him that he 
could not he allowed to remain at Burham Place. All 
the Papists in London attended mass there ; every mal- 
content, every traitor and enemy of the Government, 
came there at night to consult him. The disturbance 
which had broken out iu Ireland was due to the advice 
given by de Quadra when O’Neil was in London; and 
hut for the care which the Queen had taken of him he 
would probably have long before been murdered by the 
moh.^ 

Be Quadra was not a man to he discomposed by high 
words. He replied that whatever he had done he had imnaeif- 
done by his master’s orders; and complaints against 
himself were complaints against the King of Spain. If 
he had seemed to act in an unfriendly manner, the times 
were to blame ; if he did not profess the English re- 
ligion, he professed the religion of Christendom; and 
those noble and honourable men who came to his house 
to mass came where they had a right to come and did 
not deserve Cecil’s imputations. 


^ De Quadra to Philip, January dwelling only in fuller detail on the 
10. — M 8 - Simancas. The account midnight conferences of conspirators 
of the matter sent by the English and traitors held at Durham Place. — 
Council to Sir Thomas Chaloner, Spanish MSS,^ January 7. Rolls 
agrees closely with that of de Quadra, House. 
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Chat VI Hot -words passed to and fro. Cecil charged the Bishop 
1563 with mamtaining traitors and rebels. De Quadra said 
Jannaiy master who were most guilty of 

using religion as a stalking-horse to disturb their neigh- 
bours’ peace. 

Cecil said the Bishop had encouraged Pole and Por- 
tescue. The Bishop answered truly enough that he had 
had nothing to do with them or their follies. 

‘ The meaniug of it aU,’ de Quadra wrote to Philip, 
‘ is this : they wish to dishearten the Catholics whom 
the Parliament will bring together from aU parts of the 
realm. I am not to remain in this house because it has 
secret doors and entrances which we may use for mischief. 
They are afraid, and they have cause to be afraid. The 
heretics are furious at seeiug me maintain the Catholics 
herewith some kind of authority, and they cannot endure 
it ; but a few days ago the Lord Keeper said that neither 
the crown nor religion were safe so long as I was iu the 
realm. It is true enough, as Cecil says, that I may any 
day be tom in pieces by the populace. Ever since this 
war in Prance, and the demonstrations in Paris against 
the heretics, the Protestant preachers have clamoured 
from the pulpit for the execution of “ Papists.” Even 
Cecil himself is bent on cruelty ; and did they but dare 
they would not leave a Catholic alive iu the land. 

‘ But the faithful are too large a number, and if it 
comes to that they will sell their lives dear. London 
iudeed is bad enough: it is the worst place in the 
realm : and it is likely — do not say it in any fear, 
but only because it is a thing which your Majesty 
should kuow — ^that if they force me to reside within the 
walls of the city something may happen to me. The 
Cotmon themselves teU me that if I am detected iu any 
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conspiracy my privilege as ambassador shall not save me. 
They wish to goad me on to violence that they may have 
matter to lay before the Queen against me.’ ^ 


Believing or pretending to believe that de Quadra 
notwithstanding his denial was really implicated in the 
affair of the Poles, Cecil overshot his mark. Ohaloner 
was mstruoted to demand the Bishop’s recall ; and mean- 
while he was allowed stiU to reside in Durham Place, but 
with restrictions upon his liberty. The water gate was 
closed, sentinels were posted at the lodge, the house was 
watched day and night, and every person who went in 
or out was examined and registered.® 

"While this fracas was at its heat, on the 12th of 
January Parliament opened, and with it the first convo- 
cation of the English Church. The sermon at St. Paul’s 
was preached by Day, the Provost of Eton; that at 
Westminster by Dr. Nowell. The subject of both was 
the same ; the propriety of ‘ killing the caged wolves ’ — 
that is to say the Catholic bishops in the Tower — ^with 
the least possible delay.® 

The session then began. The Lord Keeper in the 
usual speech from the throne dwelt on the internal dis- 
orders of the countiy, the irreligion of the laity, the 
disorder and idleness of the clergy. He touched "briefly 
on the events of the three last years ; and in speaking 
by name of the House of Guise, he said that if they had 


^ De Quadra to Philip, January lo. 
— MS. Simancas. 

® De Quadra to Philip, January 37. 
^MS. Ibid. 

* ‘El Marbes se abrio el Parla- 
mento, y lo que se predied tanto en 
Westminster en presencia de la 
Eeynacomo en San Pablo en el sinodo 
ecclesiastico fud principalmente per- 


suadir que se matassen los lobos 
enoerrados ; entendiendo por los 

obispos presos /— Quadra to 

January 14. MS. Ibid. It is mourn- 
ful to remember that Nowell was the 
author of the English Church Cate- 
chism in its present form. See note 
at the end of this volume. 


Chap VI 

1563 

Januaiy 


Opening of 
Paxlian^t. 
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Chap VI not been encountered in Scotland tbey must bave been 
1563 fougbt with Tinder tbe walls of Tork. 

3maaxj Then passing to France, be said that tbe Queen by 
tbe same cause bad been compelled to a second RiTnilar 
iaterference there. He alluded poiutedly to a disloyal 
faction iu England, by wbom tbe foreign enemies were 
encouraged. He spoke shortly of tbe late devilish con- 
spiracy, and then concluded Tvitb saying that reluctant 
as they knew tbe Queen to be to ask her subjects for 
money, tbey would be called upon to meet the expenses 
which she bad mcurred. in tbe service of tbe Common- 
wealth. 

Sir Thomas Williams tbe Speaker of tbe Lower House 
WiUwmB. followed next in the very noblest spirit of English Puri- 
tanism. With quaint allegoric and classical allusions 
interlaced with iQustrations from tbe Bible, be conveyed 
to tbe Queen tbe gratitude of tbe people for a restored 
religion and her own moderate and gentle Government. 
He described tbe country however as still suffering from 
ignorance, error, covetousness, and a thousand meaner 
vices. Schools were in decay, universities deserted, bene- 
fices unsuppHed. As he passed through tbe streets, be 
heard almost as many oaths as words. Then turning to 
tbe Queen herself be went on thus — 

‘ We now assembled, as diligent in our calling, bave 
thought good to move your Majesty to build a fort for 
tbe surety of tbe realm, to tbe repulsing of your enemies 
abroad : which must be set upon firm ground and stead- 
fast, having two gates — one commonly open, tbe other 
as a postem, with two watchmen at eitiier of them — one 
governor, one lieutenant, and no good thing there want- 
ing ; the same to be named the Fear of God, the governor 
thereof to be God, your Majesty the lieutenant, the 
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stones tlie hearts of your faithful people, the two watch- Chap vi 
men at the open gate to be called Eiiowledge and Yirtue, ' 1563 
the two at the postern gate to be called Mercy and 
Truth. 

‘ This fort is invincible if eyery man will fear God ; 
for all governors reign and govern by the two watchmen 
Knowledge and Yirtue ; and if you, being the Ueutenant, 
see Justice and Prudence, her sisters, executed, then shall 
you rightly use your ofioe ; and for such as depart out 
of this fort let them be let out at the postern by the two 
watchmen Mercy and Truth, and then shall you be well 
at home and abroad.’^ 

All that was most excellent in English heart and feel- 
ing — the spirit which carried England safe at last 
through its trials — spoke in those words. Those in 
whom that spirit lived were few in number : there was 
never an age in this world’s history when they were 
other than few j but few or many they are at all times 
the world’s true sovereign leaders ; and Elizabeth among 
her many faults knew these men when she saw them, 
and gave them their place, and so prospered she and her 
country. The clergy cried out for the blood of the dis- 
affected ; the lay Speaker would let them go by the pos- 
tern of Mercy and Truth. 

These introductions over the House proceeded to busi- 
ness. The special subject of which all minds were full 
had been passed over both by Bacon and Williams ; but 
the Commons fastened upon it vrithout a moment’s delay. 

There were no signs of the Queen’s marryiug, notwith- 
standiug her half promise to her first Parliament. She 
had been near death, and the frightful uncertainty as to 


* 

^ Speech of Sir Thomas Williams. — ^D ewes’ Journals^ pp. 64, 65. 
ELIZ. I. IT 
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Chap 71 what votild follo-w stould she die indeed was no longer 
1J63 tolerable, 

jrmiia^ On the 1 8th the question was talked oyer : the differ- 
Pai^ment eut claimants and their pretensions were briefly consi- 
cessian. dered, and as had been anticipated the tone of feeling 
was as adverse as possible to the Queen of Scots. The 
Scottish nobles had not been forgiven for having sup- 
ported her in refusing to ratify the treaty. To secure 
their sovereign the reversion of the English croTtm they 
were held to have repaid the assistance which had saved 
them from ruin mth the basest ingratitude. Sir Balph 
Sadler broke out Tdth a flerce invective upon the ‘ false, 
beggarly, and peijured ’ nation, whom ‘ the very stones’ 
in the English streets would rise against.^ Another 
speaker challenged Mary Stuart’s pretensions on the 
ground of English law. It was admitted on aU sides, 
this person said, that the Queen of Scots’ succession had 
been ‘ barred ’ by the Ttill of Henry the Eighth ; but 
some people pretended that the TdU had not been signed 
mth his hand, some that he had never made a Trill at 
aU; there was no mention of it on the Patent EoUs;® 
and if the original had existed why was it not produced? 
This last question could not be answered;® but there 
was proof enough of the reality of the will ; there were 
abundant entries of this and that detail of it which had 
been acted upon ; and of the executors there were still 
many who survived. The dispute however was not nar- 
rowed to that siugle issue. The Queen of Scots was an 


1 Sadler Papers, vol. iii. p. 303. 

3 This is true. Neither is there 
any record of the will on the Roll, 
nor any sign of erasure where the 
entry ought to have been. 

3 This mysterious concealment can 


only be explained as the deliberate 
act of Elizabeth, who was determined 
to maintain Mary Stuart’s rights, and 
who felt that it would be impossible 
if the will was produced. 
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alien, and no person could inherit in England who was Ohap vi 
not born of EngHsh parents on English soil. Lady 
Lennox was an alien also j for though she was bom at 
Tork it was but in a passing visit; her father Angus 
was a Scot, and when he married her mother he had 
another wife living. The only legal heir was the heir 
appointed by Henry the Eighth — Lady Catherine Grey, 
the injured and imprisoned wife of Hertford.^ 

The result of the first discussion was the resolution to 
prepare an address to the crown. But de Quadra was 
able to learn that the question would not be settled ; the 
Queen was determined to keep her promise to Mary 
Stuart; and Cecil on the 14th wrote to -Sir Thomas 
Smith that however Parliament might press her ‘the 
unwillingness of her Majesty to have a successor known ’ 
would prevent a conclusion.® The strength of Eliza- 
beth’s resolution would soon be tried. Meanwhile onpo"'' 

mveiglis 

the 20th Cecil explained to the Commons the cause of 
the interference in France.® On the z^th. he was hoard 
at the bar of the House of Lords on the same subject ; 
and his speech was chiefly directed against Philip, whom 
he accused of having entangled England in war while 
its titular king, and then of having betrayed it at Cam- 
bray ; of having taken part with the Queen’s enemies in 


1 Oration spoken in Parliament. — 
Domestic MSS^^ Eliz., voL X3cvii. 
Lady Catherine Grey’s popularity 
had been increased by an accident 
which had redoubled Elizabeth’s 
displeasure. Sir Edmund Warner, 
taking pity on his young prisoner, 
had allow^ her husband to have 
access to her room; the result was 
a second infant ; and fecundity was 
a virtue especially valued in an 


English princess. ^ Este negocio de 
Catalina,’ wrote de Quadra on the 
27 th of January, ‘va cobraudo 
fuer^as entre estos de la nueva reli- 
gion, y el parir la hace bien quista 
del pueblo.’ — De Quadra to Philip, 
M 8 * Simancas, 

^ Cecil to Sir T. Smith, January 14. 
— Wright’s Blizahethand her Times, 
vol. i. 

’ Dewes’ Journals. 

1 1 2 
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Chap VI every difficulty in -which, she had been involved ; and of 
1363 having lent his strength to make the Duke of Guise 
januaiy gQygygjgjj q£ j^auce and Mary Stuart Queen of England 
— ‘ Queen of England,’ ‘ as she was already styled by her 
household at Holyrood.’^ 

A penal A penal Bill against the Catholics was next laid before 

law ag^ainst 

tiie Catho- the Upper House. It was described as ^ a law against 
those who would not receive the new religion,’ bloody 
in its provisions as the preachers desired, and contrived 
rather as a test of opinion than of loyalty. 

At once and -without reserve or fear the Catholic Lords 
spoke out : Northumberland said the heretics might be 
satisfied with holding other men’s bishoprics and bene- 
fices without seeking their lives ; when they had killed 
the clergy they would kill the temporal lords nest ; and 
the Earl swore that he would speak as his conscience 
bade him; he would protest against the law; and he 
believed that most of the lords who heard him were of 
the same opinion with himself.^ 

Montague followed on the same side and at greater 
length : — 

«A law was proposed,’ he said, ‘to compel Papists 
Montague, under pain of death to confess the Protestant doctrine to 
be true. Such a law "was neither necessary nor was it 
just. The Catholics were U-ving peaceably, neither dis- 
puting nor preaching nor troubling the commonwealth 
in any way. The doctrine of the Protestants if they 
had a doctrine had been established against the consent 


1 DeQuadra to Philip, January 27, 
— MB, Simancas, 

* De Quadra to Philip. — MB. Si~ 
mancas. The Supremacy Bill, which 
ultimately passed, was brought into 
the House of Lords on the 25th of 
February. De Quadra’s letter de- 


scribing Northumberland’s speech 
was written on the 27th of January, 
and must therefore refer to some other 
Bin — unnoticed in themeagrejoumals 
— which was thrown out. Theambas- 
sador distinctly says that there was a 
vote — ‘ viniendo avotare los Sehores.' 
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of the ecclesiastical estate ; and it was absurd so long as chap vi 
the world was full of disputes and the opinions of those "7^ 
best able to judge were divided, for one set of men to 
compel another to accept their views as true or to pre- 
tend that there was no longer room for doubt. The 
Protestants might be content with what they had got 
without forcing other men to profess what they did not 
believe and to make God a vritness of the lie. To take 
an oath against their consciences or else to be put to 
death was no alternative to be offered to reasonable men ; 
and if it came to that extremity the Catholics would 
defend themselves. A majority might be found to vote 
for the law if the bishops were included; butthe'bishops 
were a party to the quarrel and had no right to be 
judges in it. The bishops had no business with pains 
and penalties; they should keep to their pidpits and 
their excommunications and leave questions of pubUc 
policy to the lay lords.’ ^ 

Had Montague been despotic in England the Protest- 
ants would have had as short a shrift as the Huguenots 
were findin g in Prance ; but even a Catholic of the six- 
teenth century when in opposition could be more tem- 
perate than a Protestant in power. The Bill was lost 
or withdrawn to reappear in a new form : and the peers 
who had checked the zeal of Bonner and Gardiner had 
the credit of staying in time the less pardonable revenge 
of their antagonists. 

On the French question there were analogous differ- 
ences of opinion. When the temper of Parliament had 
been felt it was found that notwithstanding the Puritan 
constitution of the Lower House the feeling was in 


^ Atinals of the Reformation. Sthype, voL \ 
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ch4p VI favour only of the recovery of Calais. The Lords and 
Commons ‘ resolved to yield their whole power in goods 
Juiuary bodies to Tccover Calais, to maintain Newhaven and 
any war which might arise thereof but titiey were not 
so ready to contribute to the charge ‘ of supporting the 
army of the Protestants.’ ^ The disposition of the people 
was the same as the disposition of the Queen; and Eliza- 
beth warned on many sides that she could not trust 
Condd, and only half trusting ChatiUon, wrote to Sir 
Thomas Smith that in a doubtful quarrel she could not 
press her subjects too far. He need not bint to the 
Admiral that there was ‘any slackness’ on her part ; but 
‘she would be glad if some indirect means could be 
devised’ to compose the religious difficulties — ^though 
‘ toleration was not stabUshed so universally as the Ad- 
miral desired’ — ^provided England could have ‘its right 
in Calais and the members thereof,’ and the money 
which she had lent Condd partially if not wholly re- 
paid.® 

Both QueOn and country were falling back on the 
‘ hollow dealing ’ which she had regretted so bitterly on 
the fall of Eouen ; and then as ever it was foimd dan- 
gerous to foUow private objects behind an affected zeal 
for a noble cause. Six thousand Englishmen paid with 
their lives for this trifling with ChatiUon, while the 
coveted Calais was forfeited for ever ; • the Huguenots 
obtained the half toleration which Elizabeth desired for 
them ; and they found the value of it on the day of St. 
Bartholomew. 

But to return to the succession. 

In the interval of these discussions the address of the 


^ Elizabeth to Sir T. Smith, January 25. — Forbes, voL ii. 
Ibid. 
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Commons was drawn ; and on the a 8th the Speaker with chap vi 
the whole House attended to present it in the gallery 
of the palace. Commencing with an elaborate compli- 
ment on the Queen’s services to the country Sir Thomas a petition 
Williams proceeded to say that the nation required 
for their perfect security some assurance for the fnture. 

Her Majesty had been dangerously HI, and the Commons 
had supposed that in calling them together so soon after 
her recovery she had intended to use their assistance to 
come to some conclusion. He reminded her of Alexan- 
der’s generals ; he reminded her — ^more to the purpose — 
of York and Lancaster; and the realm he said was 
beset with enemies within and without. There were 
‘a faction of heretics in her realm — contentious and 
malicious Papists — ^who most unnaturally against their 
country, most madly against their own safety, and most 
treacherously against her Highness, not only hoped for 
the woful day of her death but also lay in wait to ad- 
vance some title under which they might revive their 
late unspeakable cruelties. The Commons saw nothing 
to withstand their desires but her only life ; they feared 
much to what attempt the hope of such opportunity — 
nothing withstanding them but her life— might move 
the Catholics; and they found how necessary it was 
that there should be more set and known between her 
Majesty’s life and the unkindness and cruelty they in- 
tended to revive.’ Ignorant as they wore to whom the 
crown ought to descend, and being unable to judge of 
the linaitation of the succession in 'K'iug Homy’s will, 
their first desire was that her Majesty would marry, their 
second that she would use the opportunity of the session 
to allow some successor m default of heirs of her body 
‘to be determined by Act of Parliament;’ wMlethey 
on their part ‘for the preservation and smety of her 
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Chap VI Majesty and her issue ’ vould devise ‘ the most penal, 

ij6j ' sharp, and terrible statutes to all who should practise 
jftunaiy g^ggjj^g^ safety.’ 

By the nomination of a Protestant successor Elizabeth 
had everything to gain ; -while if Mary Stuart were ac- 
knowledged her life would not he safe for a day. Her 
policy in every way was to acquiesce in the prayer of the 
Commons; and yet she listened with iU-concealed im- 
patience. She said briefly that on a matter of such 
moment she could give no answer without farther con- 
sideration, and she then abruptly turned her back on 
the deputation and withdrew.^ 

If de Quadra was rightly informed she had been half 
prevailed on to name the Earl of Huntingdon, with the 
condition that she herself should have Lord Eobert. 
But Dudley had made no advances in the favour of the 
Peers, and Huntingdon was a Puritan and Dudley’s 
brother-in-law ; Lord Arundel vri-th the Howards stiU in- 
clined to Lady Catherine Grey, of whom the Queen could 
not endure to hear ; and thus all parties were at issue. 

The Upper House followed the Lower -with an address 
to the same purpose. Elizabeth said bitterly that ‘ the 
lines which they saw in her face were not wrinkles but 
smaU-pox marks ; God had given children to St. Eliza- 
beth, and old as she was he might give children to her ; 
if she appointed a successor it would deluge England in 
blood.’® 

Both Houses were profoundly angry. The Protestants 
supposed that the Queen was sacrificing the Eeformation 
and the coxmtry to her secret passion for Lord Eobert ; 
that she was studiously allowing -the Scottish Queen’s 


1 ‘ Con tanto les volvi<5 las espaldas y se entrd en su aposento .’ — De Quadra 
to Philip.^ February 6. MS. Simancas. 

2 Ibid. 
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pretensions to drift into tacit recognition. Day after 
day through-out the session the subject continued to be 
harped upon. A Bill was proposed by Cecil by which if 
the Queen died the Privy Coxincil were to continue in 
ofB-ce with imperial authority till Parliament could decide 
on the fnture sovereign. But this too came to nothing,^ 
and the Queen continued to give evasive answers till the 
prorogation of Parliament should leave her free again. 

-And yet the Protestant party were determined to carry 
something which should answer their purpose; and at 
once — ^though the first penal law had been lost — enable 
them to hold down the Catholics, and in case of Eliza- 
beth’s death, to prevent Mary Stuart’s succession.® To 
check the exultation of Montague and his friends at their 
first success in Parliament, Cecil contrived another de- 
monstration against de Quadra. On the day of the Puri- 
fication the foreign Catholics in London came as usual 
in large numbers to hear mass at Durham Place. The 
guard at the gate took their names as they passed in ; 
and before the service was over an officer of the palace 
guard entered from the river, axi'ested every Spaniard, 
Pleming, and Italian present, and carried them off to the 
Pleet. They were informed on their release that thence- 
forward no stranger, not, even a casual visitor to the 
realm, should attend a service unsanctionod by the laws.® 
On the 2oth of Pebruary a Bill was introduced, by 
which, without mention of doctrine, Protestant or Ca- 
tholic, all persons who maintained the Pope’s authority 
or re.fased the oath of allegiance to the Queen, for the first 


^ Draft of an Act of Parliament, 
in Cecil’s hand. — Domestic MSS, 
vol. xxyiii. 

2 * Esta ley contra loa Catolicos no 
se ha hecho con otra hn mas prin- 


cipal que de excluir la de Escocia 
desta sucesbion por via indirecta.’— 
De Qvadra to Philip^ February 20. 

3 De Quadra to Philip, Pebruary 6 
and February 20. 


Chap TI 
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Chap YI 


1563 

rebmary 

Penal Bill 
afi^ainst the 
Catholics. 


oflfence should incTir a premnnire, for the second the pains 
of treason. Should the Bill pass it was hehered to he the 
death-warrant of the imprisoned bishops ; and even in 
the Lower House voices were raised in opposition. Cecil 
in a passionate speech declared that the House was hound 
in gratitude not to reject what was necessary for the 
Queen’s security. Her life was in danger because she 
was the defender of English liberty ; the E'ing of Spain 
desired her to send representatives to Trent ; she had 
refused, and he was threatening her with war ; and the 
Pope was offering millions of gold to pay the cost of an 
invasion of England. The Queen herself would die be- 
fore she would yield, but her subjects must stand by her 
with laws and lives and goods. There was no help else- 
where. The Germans used fine words, but they failed 
at the pinch. The Emperor had been gained over by 
the Pope. Their reliance must be on themselves and 
their own arms, and nowhere else. 

After Cecil rose Sir Erancis Knowles, who said that 
there had been enough of words : it was time to draw 
the sword. The Commons were generally Puritan. The 
opposition of the Lords had been neutralized by a special 
provision in their favour, and the BiU was carried. The 
obligation to take the oath was extended to the holder 
of every office, lay or spiritual, in the realm. The clergy 
were required to swear whenever their ordinary might 
be pleased to tender them the oath ; the members of the 
House of Commons were required to swear when they 
took their seats; members of the Upper House were 
alone exempt, the Act declaring with perhaps designed 
irony that the Queen was otherwise assured of the loyalty 
of the peers.^ Witiiout this proviso de Quadra was 


^ 5 Eliz. cap. I. 
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assured that they would haye refused to consent ; and Cniu- vi 
eyen with it he clung to the hope that the CathoHo 1563 
noblemen would be true to themselyes. But he was too 
sanguine, and Cecil carried his point. 

Heath, Bonner, Thirlby, Beckenham, and the other 
prisoners at once prepared to die. The Protestant 
ecclesiastics would as little spare them as they had 
spared the Protestants. They would haye shown no 
mercy themselyes, and they looked for none. 

Nor is there any doubt what their fate would haye 
been had it rested with the English bishops. Imme- 
diately after the Bill had receiyed the royal assent, the inai of 
hated Boimer was sent for to be the first yictim. Home 
Bishop of Winehester offered him the oath, which it was 
thought certain that he would refuse, and he would then 
be at the mercy of his enemies. Had it been so the Eng- 
lish Church would haye disgraced itself ; but Boimer’s 
fate would haye called for little pity. The law howeyer 
stepped in between the prelates and their prey — ^as Portia 
between Shylock and Antonio — and sayed them both. 

By the Act archbishops and bishops might alone tender 
the oath j and Bonner eyaded the dilemma by challenging 
his questioner’s title to the name. When Home was 
appointed to the see of Winchester his predecessor was 
aliye ; the English bishops generally had been so irregu- 
larly consecrated that their authority until confirmed by 
Act of Parliament was of doubtful legality; and the 
judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench caught at the plea 
to preyent a needless cmelty. Bonner was again returned 
to the Marshalsea, and Home gained nothing by his 
eagerness but a stigma upon himself and his brethren.’- 

The remaining business of the session passed oyer 


^ Annals of the Reformation. Stkype, vol. i. part 2, pp. 2 to 8. 
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■without difficulty: the grant of money "was profusely 
liberal an Act was passed for the maintenance of the 
na'vy, which ■will be mentioned more particularly in a 
future chapter; a tillage Act revived the statutes of 
Henry the Seventh and Henry the Eighth for the re- 
b^uilding of farm-houses and breaking up the large pas- 
tures.® The restoration of the currency made a wages 
Act again possible, but the altered prices of meat and com 
required a revision of the scale. The magistrates in the 
different counties were empowered to fix the rate accord- 
ing to the local prices, their awards being liable to re"?!- 
sion by the Court of Chancery, to which returns were to 
be periodically made.® Other remarkable provisions were 
added to restore the shaken texture of English life. 
During the late confused time the labourer had wandered 
from place to place doing a day’s work where he pleased. 
Masters were now required to hire their servants by the 
year, neither master to part ■with servant nor servant 
■with master tiU the contract was expired, unless the 
separation was sanctioned by two magistrates. 

These acts aU indicated a recovered or recovering tone. 
The solid English life, after twenty years of convulsion, 
was regaining consistency. 


1 Two fifteenths and tenths on 
personal property, and an income-tax 
of ten per cent, for two years. 

3 5 Eliz, cap. 2. 

s 5 Euz. cap. 4. Wages varied 
with the time of year, and the rates 
were read out every month in the 
parish churches. The average in 
1563 may be gathered with tolerable 
accuracy from the scale which was 
ruled for the county of Bucks before 
the passing of the Act. The price of 
food after the restoration of the cur- 


rency was found to have risen a 
third. The penny, which .in terms 
of bread, meat, and beer, had been 
worth under ' Henry the Eighth 
twelve pence of our money, was now 
worth eight pence. The table of 
wages in Bucks in 1561 was for the 
common labourer sixpence a day 
from Easter to All Hallows; five 
pence a day from AU Hallows to 
Easter ; and eight pence a day in the 
hay and com harvest. — Tyldsley’s 
Report DomesHc MSS.i vol. xix. 
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The well-being of the people boweyer turned on the Chap vi 
success of Elizabeth’s policy, and hung on the thread of 1563 
her single life ; while neither Lords nor Commons had as 
yet received an answer to their addresses. On the i6th 
of Eebruary she sent a message by Cecil that she had not 
forgotten &em, and entreating their patience : but ten 
days passed and nothing was done; and by that time 
Maitland had arrived from Scotland with an offer jfrom 
his mistress — of course as a condition of recognition — ^to 
make herself ‘a moyennerir of a peace’ with Eranee, 
which would give back Calais to England. There was 
a hope that by such an offer even the unwillingness 
of Parliament might be overcome; and Maitland was 
prudently feeling his way when one of those strange 
adventures occurred which so often crossed the path of 
the Queen of Scots, and gave her history the mterest — 
not perhaps of tragedy, for she was selfish ia her politics 
and sensual in her passions — ^but of some high-wrought 
melodrama. 

In the galley in which she returned to Scotland there story of 
was present a yoimg poet and musician named Chatelar. 

Gifted, well-bom, and passionate, the handsome youth 
had for some months sighed at her feet in Holyrood. 

He went back to France, but he could not remain there. 

The moth was recalled to the flame whose warmth was 
life and death to it. He was received on bis return 
with the warmest welcome. Mary Stuart admitted him 
to her labours in the Cabinet, and he shared her plea- 
sures in the festival or the dance. ‘ So familiar was he 
with the Queen early and late that scarcely could any 
of the nobility have access to her.’ ^ She leant upon his 


* Knox. 
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OHipVi shoulder in public, she bemtebed him in private -with 
her fascinating confidence;^ and interpreting her be- 
Pebnuiy JxaviouT and perhaps her words too favourably, he one 
night concealed himself in her bedroom. He was dis- 
covered by the ladies of the bedchamber before the 
Queen retired; and the next morning she commanded 
Tiim with a sharp reprimand to leave the court. But 
Mary Stuart pardoned easily the faults of those whom 
she hked. Ch^telar was forgiven, and again miscon- 
struing her kindness, four nights later the poor youth 
repeated his rash adventure. He came out upon the 
Queen while she was undressing, and ‘ set upon her with 
such force and in such impudent sort that she was fain 
to cry out for help.’ 

TTpiariug her shrieks Murray rushed into the room. 
ChMelar was of course seized and carried off and tor- 
tured. Confessing the worst intentions with wild 
bravado, he was executed a week after in the Market 
Place at St. Andrew’s, chantmg a love-song as he died ; 
and the Queen after some natural distress recovered her 
spirits. 

She had probably nothing worse to accuse herself of 
than thoughtlessness ; and the truth might have been 
told without danger of compromising her. It is strange 


» Kandolph, who was describing 
what he had himself seen, said in a 
letter to Cecil, ‘ Tonr honour heareth 
the b^inning of a lamentable story, 
whereof such infamy will arise as I 
fear, howsoever well the wound be 
healed, the scar will for ever remain. 
Thus your honour seeth what mis- 
chief cometh of the over-great fa- 
miliarity that any such personage 


sheweth unto so unworthy a creature 
and abject a varlet, as her Grace used 
with him. Whatsoever colour can be 
laid upon it, that it was done for his 
master’s sal^ (Chfitelar had been in 
the train of M. d’AmviUe), I cannot 
but say it had been too much to 
have been used to his master’s sdf 
by any princess alive .’ — Scotch MSS. 
Molls Home. 
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that Maitland, in a fear that it might affect the success Chap vi 
of his mission, thought it worth his while to coyer the 1563 
story with an incredible lie. Maitland had two objects 
in London — one to secure the succession for his mistress 
by assuring EHzabeth that she had nothing to fear from 
so true a friend ; the other to consult the Spanish am- 
bassador on the marriage with the Prince of Spain which 
of aU things on earth Elizabeth most dreaded for her. 

It was this last object chiefly which he thought the 
Chdtelar affair might hinder ; he therefore told de Q,uadra 
that Oh^telar before his death had declared that he had 
been employed by the Huguenots to compromise Mary 
Stuart’s reputation; he had concealed himself in her 
room, intending to be seen in leayiag it, and then to 
escape.’- 

Two days after Oh&telar was executed Mary Stuart jturdorof 
lost a far nobler Mend. A pistol-ball fired from behind 
a hedge closed the career of the Dnie of Guise under 
the walls of Orleans. The assassin Poltrot was a boy 
of nineteen. Suspicion pointed to the Admiral and 
Theodore Beza as the instigators of the crime; and 
Chatillon never wholly convinced the world of his iono- 
cence, for Poltrot himself accused him while the horses 
were tearing him in pieces. However it was, that smgle 
shot shattered the CathoKo confederacy and changed 
the politics of Europe. The Guise family fell with 


^ ‘ Las personas/ de Quadra adds, dame de Curosot was probably Char- 

‘que le enyidron d esta tan gran lotte de Laval, the wife of the 

traycion, dice Ledington que han sido Admiral. Iliis preposterous story 

mas de una ; pero la que principal- passed current with the Spaniards, 

mente le di6 la instruccion y d re- and reappears in a despatch of de 

caudo fu 4 Madame de Curosot .’ — De Chantonnay to Philip. — Tkulet, 

Quadra to Philip^ March 28. Ma- vol. v. pp. 2, 3. 
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Chap VI their head into sudden ruin. The Due d’Aumale, hadly 
^6^^ -wounded at Dreus, liwed hut to hear of his brother’s 
murder, and followed him in a few hours. The Grand 
Effect of Prior died of a cold caught in the same battle.^ Of 

the death . ^ 

of^e on the SIX brothers who but a few months before held in 
poutics. their hands the fortunes of France three were dead; 
of the three remaining the Marquis d’Elboeuf was shut 
up in Caen Castle, closely besieged by Chatillon; the 
Cardinal of Lorraine was absent at Trent; and the 
Cardinal of Guise was the single member of the family 
who had no capacity. The other great leaders of France 
had disappeared with equal suddenness : Montmorency 
was a prisoner in Orleans, Condd a prisoner in Paris ; 
St. Andr^ was dead, IS’avarre was dead ; Catherine found 
herself relieved of rivalry and able to govern as she 
pleased. The Queen of Scots had no longer a Mend 
in France who eared to stand by her ; and well indeed 
after this blow might she lament to Eandolph the misery 
of Hfe, and say with tears ‘ she perceived now the world 
was not that which men would make it, nor they the 
happiest that lived the longest in it.’ ® 

Mary Stuart’s prospects in England had been on the 
.eve of arrangement, when Elizabeth, relieved of the 
dread of the Duke of Guise, believed hersqlf again at 
leisure to trifle, or to insist on new conditions on which 
the recognition should be made. 

The following letters and abstracts of letters for a 
moment lift the veil of diplomacy, and reveal the in- 
ward ambitions, aims, and workings of the different 
parties : — 


^ Vabillas. 

2 Randolph to Cecil, April Scotch MSS, Rolls House, 
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SUMMARY OP A LETTER EROM THE BISHOP OE AQUILA 
TO THE KING OE SPAIN.* 

March i8. 

Tlie Bishop of Aquila understanding that Maitland 
the Secretary of the Queen of Scots desired to speak 
■with him, iuYited the said Secretary to dinner. The 
conversation turned chiefly on two points — ^the succes- 
sion of his mistress to the English crown and her mar- 
riage. 

On the first Maitland said that with the Queen of 
England’s permission he had discussed with Cecil the 
terms on which the Queen of Scots would relinquish her 
present claim on the English crown, provided the succes- 
sion was secured to her in the event of the Queen of 
England’s death without children. 

The conditions he said had been arranged; and the 
two Queens were to have met to conclude the agree- 
ment; when the death of the Duke of Guise changed 
all, and he could no longer hope that his mistress’s right 
would ever be admitted. 

The Bishop seeing that Maitland was perplexed, and 
wishing to learn whether he had anything more on his 
mind, said that if his mistress would marry whore the 
Queen of England wished she might then no doubt have 
aU that she desired. 

Maitland replied that to this there were two objec- 
tions : in the tet place the Queen of Scots would never 
marry a Protestant; in the second place she would 
marry neither Catholic nor Protestant at the will of or 
in connection with the Queen of England, not though 
the succession could be absolutely made sure to her. 


^ The original letter of de Quadra is not preserved. The translation is 
from a contemporary abstract. 

ELIZ. I. 
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The hiishand vhom Elizabeth would give her would he 
hut some English vassal ; and if she married below her 
rank her diffi onlties would remain as great as ever. To he 
nominated as successor woTild he of no use to her unless 
she had power to enforce her rights while she would 
forfeit the good will of the Catholics by seeming to give 
way. The Earl of Arran she abhorred; the Duke of 
Eerrara whom the Queen-mother of France proposed to 
her she despised. She would sooner die than marry any 
one lower in rank than the husband whom she had lost. 

The Bishop asked what she would think of the Arch- 
duke Carlos of Austria. 

Maitland replied that the Archduke would satisfy 
neither his mistress nor her subjects. He was a mere 
dependent on the Eing of Spain, and could not be 
thought of unless the King of Spain — ^as was not likely 
— ^would interfere in England on a large scale, emphati- 
cally and effectually. 

The Secretary then spoke at length of the fears of the 
Queen of England lest the Prince of Spain should marry 
Ms mistress. The Queen-mother too, he said, feared it 
equally and with good reason, for if the King of Spain 
would consent he might add England, Ireland, and 
Scotland to Ms dominions. Nothing could be more easy, 
so great was the anxiety of the English Catholics for that 
marriage and for the union of the crowns. When the 
Bishop objected that the Scots might oppose it on the 
ground of religion, the Secretary admitted that the 
nobility of Scotland were generally Protestant ; but they 
were devoted to the Queen, and would be content that 
she should marry a Catholic if it was for the interests of 


^ Porque sin faer^as proprias nunca podria executar la declaration qne 
se hiciese.’ 
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tlie realm. Means could be found to "w^ork upon them. 
The Catholics at jBrst might be allowed mass in their 
private houses — ^by and by they would have churches. 
Lord James was most favourable to the marriage, and if 
the Bishop wished he would come to London and speak 
with him. 

As to the feeling in England, the Bishop confirms 
Maitland’s account from his own knowledge. One noble- 
man offers if it can be brought about to serve the Eing 
of Spain with a thousand horse; others are almost as 
forward; and the state of the realm is such that the 
union of the island under a single powerfnl and Christian 
prince is the sole means by which religion can be re- 
formed. The whole body of the English Oatholics desire 
the Bishop to represent this in their names to the TTi-ng 
of Spain as spoken from their very heart and soul ; they 
assure him that it is their universal wish, and that no 
obstacle can prevent it from being carried into effect if 
his Majesty will only consent. 

DE QUADRA TO PHILIP 11. 

London^ March 28 . 

‘ Maitland tells me that four or five days ago, speaking 
of the affairs of France and of the Queen of Scots’ 
marriage, the Queen of England said that if his mistress 
would be guided by her she would give her a husband 
that should be all which she could desire ; the Queen of 
Scots should have Lord Eobert, on whom Gcd had be- 
stowed so many charms that were she herself to marry 
she would prefer him to all the princes in the world. 

‘ Maitland by his own account replied that her Ma- 
jesty was giving a wonderfol proof of her affection for 
the Queen his mistress in offering to bestow upon her an 
object so dear to herself. If his mistress came to love 

E E 2 
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Lord EoTjert as mucli as her Majesty loved lii-mj he feared 
even so she might not marry him for fear of depriving 
her Majesty of what she so much valued. 

‘After more of these courtesies the Queen said, 
“■Would to God the Earl of Warwick was as charming 
as his brother — ^we might then each have had our own.” 
Maitland would not understand the hint ; hut she kept 
to the subject and went on, “Not that my Lord 
Warwick is iU-looking or ungraceM, but he is rough, 
and lacks the sweet delicacy of Eobert; he is brave 
enough and noble enough to deserve the hand of a 
princess.” 

‘ Maitland did not like the ground on which he foimd 
himself, so to* end the conversation he said that the 
Queen* his mistress was stiU young; her Majesty had 
better first marry Lord Eobert herself; if she had chil- 
dren it would he all which the realm required of her ; 
should no such event happen, and should God call her 
to his mercy, his mistress might inherit both crown and 
husband ; and with one or the other of them there could 
be no doubt of a family. The Queen laughed, and the 
subject dropped. 

‘There has been a proposal in the Upper House to 
limit the succession to the heads of four or five English 
families, leaving the Queen to choose among them. The 
plan was Cecil’s, and the object was of course to secure 
the crown to some one of his own party ; while the pride 
of the great houses named would he flattered with the 
distinction, whether her choice rested on them or not. 
The Queen herself wishes to be allowed to bequeath the 
crown by will. They will perhaps pass a resolution ex- 
cluding women to make sure of keeping out the Queen 
of Scots.’ 
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SUM MAR Y OF A LETTER FROM DB QUADRA TO THE 
KING OF SPAIN.l 

Ajpril 3. 

‘The Queen is really anxious for this marriage be- 
tween the Queen of Scots and Lord Eobert ; but she is 
not likely to succeed. Maitland demands the recogni- 
tion, and threatens great things if it is not conceded. 
"With the succession secured to her, he tells the Queen 
that she will be content to remain on good terms. If 
she is left in uncertainty, he says that die must seek 
other Mends abroad. 

‘ Cecil answers that if means can be foimd to provide 
for his mistress’s safety during her lifetime, and to pre- 
vent a religious revolution from followiag afterwards, 
the claims of the Queen of Scots shall be admitted forth- 
with. Maitland rejoins that this is nothing but words. 
He has now gone to France. At parting he told me that 
if his mistress could not have our Prince she would do 
what she could to obtain the King of France. The Arch- 
duke Carlos she will not hear of. Her own subjects and 
the English Catholics alike object to the Archduke, and 
would prefer Lady Margaret’s son Lord Damley. 

‘ Eawlet the Secretary of the Queen of Scots assures 
de Quadra that the Lord James and the whole Scotch 
nobihty, Protestant as well as Catholic, wish for the 
Prince of Spain. Ten or twelve English peers and 
knights also have memorialized the Bishop about it, and 
some of them are wHUng to swear fealty to the Prince 
and the Queen of Scots together.’ ® 

Unaware of the pit which threatened to open under 
her feet, and warming horself with the project of the 


Chap VI 
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1 Contemporary abstract. 


® M 8 , Smancas. 
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Lord Eobert marriage, wbiob would eleyate ber favourite 
and as she supposed would be a shelter to herself, Eliza- 
beth meanwhile felt herself able to dismiss the Parlia- 
ment and to answer the addresses of the Houses before 
they separated. 

On Saturday the 10th of April she went down to the 
Lords to give her assent to the acts of the session. Sir 
Thomas Williams paid her the usual compliments, com- 
paring her to the great queens of fable or history — ^to 
‘ Palestina,’ who reigned before the deluge, to Ceres who 
followed her, and other benefactresses of mankind real or 
imaginary; without entering again upon painfcil sub- 
jects, he contented himself with expressing a wish at the 
close of his speech to see her happily married. 

A formal answer of a corresponding kind was read by 
Bacon — ^and then Elizabeth rose and in her own style 
spoke as follows : 

‘ Since there can be no duer debt than prince’s word, 
to keep that unspotted, for my part, as one that would 
be loth that the self thing that keeps the merchant’s 
credit from craze, should be the cause that prince’s speech 
should merit blame, and so their honour quail : an answer 
therefore I wiU make, and this it is : 

‘The two petitions that you presented me, in many 
words expressed, contained these two things in sum as of 
your cares the greatest — ^my marriage and my successor — 
of which two, the last I think is best to be touched ; and 
of the other a silent thought may serve; for I had 
thought it had been so desired as none other tree’s 
blossoms should have been minded ere hope of my fruit 
had been denied you. But to the last, think not that 
you had needed this desire, if I had seen a time so fit, 
and it so ripe to be denounced. The greatness of the 
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cause therefore and need of your returns doth mate me Chap vr 
say that which I think the wise may easily guess — that ijgj 
as a short time for so long a continuance ought not to 
pass by rote, as many teUeth tales, even so as cause hy 
conference with the learned shall show me matter worthy 
utterance for your behoof, so shall I more gladly pursue 
your good after my days, than with my prayers he a 
means to linger my living thread. 

‘ And this much more will I add for your comfort. I 
have good record in this place that other means^^ have 
been thought of than you mentioned, perchance for your 
good as much, and for my surety no less, which if 
presently could have been executed had not been de- 
ferred. But I hope I shall die in quiet with Nunc 
Dimitiis^ which cannot be without I see some glimpses 
of your following after my graved bones. And by the 
way if any doubt that I am as it were by vow or deter- 
mination bent never to trade that life (of marriage), put 
out that heresy ; your belief is awry — ^for as I think it 
best for a private woman, so do I strive with myself to 
ibink it not most meet for a prince — and if I can bend 
my will to your need, I will not resist such a mind.’* 

"With this oration Parliament was prorogued; and^~|^. 
Elizabeth had kept her word to the Queen of Scots. liament. 

With the Parliament ended also the first convocation 
of the En glish Church — of the doings of which some- 

' i. e. — ^The Lord Eobert marriage more complicated passages, and we 
as the condition of the recognition , are obliged to conclude that Elizabeth 

2 A manuscript version of this really spoke with these intricate and 
speech, at Hatfidd, leaves little doubt strange involutions. A date upon 
that the tert as given by D’Ewes is the MS., April lo, 1563, fixes the 
substantially correct. The few va- occasion on which the speech was 
rieties of reading do not affect the delivered. 
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C hat VI thing should be said — ^although what convoeatioii might 
15153 decide affected little either the stability or the teach^g 
of the institution which it represented. 

The Church of England had been reproached with 
turn. * teaching no definite doctrine. It was proposed that 
‘Nowell’s Catechism,’ ‘Edward’s Articles,’ and ‘Jewel’s 
Apology,’ lately written at Cecil’s instigation, should be 
bound together and receive authoritative sanction — 
‘ whosoever should speak against the same to be ordered 
as in cases of heresy.’ An effort was made to get rid of 
vestments and surplices, organs and bells — ‘ the table to 
stand no more altarwise;’ the sign of the cross to be 
abolished in baptism ; and kneeling at the Communion 
to be left indifferent, or discountenanced as leading to 
superstition. 

The more advanced Calvmists demanded the reinvi- 
goration of that aged iniquity, the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
with a new code of canon law 5 the clergy meanwhile to 
have power to examine into the spiritual condition of their 
parishioners ; to admonish them if their state was unsa- 
tisfactory ; to excommunicate them if admonition failed ; 
and excommunication to mean the loss of civil rights, 
imprisonment, fine, and the secular arm. Adulterers 
and fornicators were to be put to open shame, flogged at 
the cart’s tail, banished or imprisoned for life ; and moral 
offences generally were to be dealt with by similar means. 

It was no doubbt well that English people should 
understand the faith which they professed ; it was well 
that they should be prevented so far as possible from 
committing sin ; but it woxdd not perhaps have contri- 
buted in the long run to the end desired, if the clergy 
had been again empowered to deal with these things in 
their own peculiar manner. 

This last ambition was quenched and did not reappear. 
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Six formulas committmg the Church to ultra-!R^t^- ' chapVI 
autism were lost by the near majority of fifty-nine to 
fifty-eight, -while the discussion generally resulted in the 
restoration of thirty-nine of the original forty-two articles 
of Edward as a rule of faith for -the clergy. The Bishop 
of "Worcester introduced a measure to prevent his order 
from making away -with the Church property. Petitions 
were presented for a more strict observance of Sunday, 
which came to nothing. This in the main was the work 
aimed at or accomplished by convocation : more moderate 
than might have been expected from the spirit in which 
the session had opened. The clergy were learning their 
position, and as a body were -willing to work heartily on 
the narrow platform to which their pretensions had been 
limited. They too disappeared with the Parliament, and 
the Queen was left to extricate herself as she could from 
the embroglio in Prance. 

Although she knew nothing of the overtures of the^^*““* 
Scots to Spain, there was much in Philip’s attitude which 
was seriously menacing. His ambassador in Paris was 
advising the Government to refuse the restoration of 
Calais, while he himself professed to Chaloner his hope 
that England would recover it. Many thousand Spaniards 
were serving in the Prench army, while more were pre- 
paring to join them ; and it seemed as if his chief anxiety 
was to stimulate the war. 

The King of Spain had deeply resented the treatment 
of his ambassador. The Bishop of Aquila, he told 
Elizabeth, had been placed in England to preserve the 
alliance between his subjects and hers ; and in what he 
had done had but obeyed the orders which he had re- 
ceived -with his appointment.^ Gresham reported from 


^ Philip U. to Elizabeth, April a, 1563 . — Spanish MSS, Rolls House. 
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CHiP VI Flanders, as the belief on the Bourse, that ‘ there would 
1563 be much ado with the summer for religion, when ITing 
Apiii P Tiib'p would disturb all he could to maintain Papistry 
and Gresham’s own uniform advice to Elizabeth was to 
buy saltpetre, cast cannon, and buBd ships.^ 

More important and far more alarming was the like- 
lihood of a peace in France in which England as the 
phrase went, ‘ was to be left: out at the cart’s tail.’ To 
the extent to which Elizabeth had been seeking objects 
of her own behind her affectation of a desire to help the 
Huguenots, the Huguenot leaders felt themselves entitled 
to desert her could they obtain the toleration which was 
of moment to themselves. Elizabeth had been ready to 
sacrifice them could she recover Calais by it. The Prince 
of Condd must have felt his conscience easy in repaying 
her in her own com. 

On the 7th of March Sir Thomas Smith believed that 
he had obtained what Elizabeth wanted; and that he 
would have peace and Calais in a month.* The Queen- 
mother had been ingeniously deluding him, that she 
might have evidence of treachery to lay before Condd, 
whom on the 8th of the same month she met with the 
Constable on an island in the Loire. 

The eclipse of the Guises enabled the iuterest of 
France once more to be preferred to the interest of Borne. 
Catherine offered Cond 4 his brother’s place as Lieutenant- 
General, with a moderate toleration — something perhaps 
in advance of that of which Elizabeth had advised the 
acceptance — ^for the Calvinists. The Calvinists should 
pray to God as they pleased if they would cease to 
molest the Catholics. The ‘strangers’ on both sides 


1 Gresham to Cecil, March 21 . — Flanders MSS, 
3 Smith to Cecil, March 7.— Forbbs, vol. ii. 
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stould be sent home ; the Spaniards should retire from CHiP vi 
the south, the English should eyaouate Normandy. The ,553 
Prince had promised Elizabeth that he would agree to no 
terms without giving her notice — and he kept his word. 

He wrote both to her and to Sir Thomas Smith, saying 
that he had taken arms for the freedom of conscience, 
which was now conceded ; he assumed, without mention- 
ing Calais, that Elizabeth had assisted him for the same 
object ; and the object being secured there was no longer 
occasion for continuiag the war.^ 

In vain Elizabeth required him to remember his 
honour and promise ; in vain she bade him beware ‘ how 
he set an example of perfidy to the world.’ She was but 
receiving the measure which she had prepared for her 
allies. Peace was signed in Prance on the a5th ofpeacaof 
March, and notice was sent to Warwick that the purpose 
of the war being happily accomplished, he was expected 
to withdraw from Havre.® 

The Prince however was unwilling to press matters to 
extremity. On the 8th of April he protested in a second 
and more gracious message, that neither by him nor by 
the Admiral had the town been placed in English hands ; 
but he offered in the name of himself, the Queen-Regent, 
and the entire nobility of France, to renew solemnly and 
formally the clause in the Treaty of Oambray for the 
restoration of Calais in 1567 ; to repay Elizabeth the 
money which she had lent him, and to admit the English 
to free trade and intercourse with all parts of France. 

Could Elizabeth have temperately considered the value 
of these proposals she would have hesitated before she 


' Condi to Elizabeth, March 8. Condi to Sir T. Smith, March ii.- 
Forbes, vol. ii. 

2 Warwick to the Council, March 31.— Forbes, vol. ii. 
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refused them ; but she was irritated at having been 
156^ outwitted in a transaction in which her own conduct had 
not been pure. The people, with the national blindness 
to everything hut their own injuries, were as furious as 
the Queen. The garrison at Havre was only anxious for 
an opportunity of making ‘ the French cock cry cuck.’^ 
They promised Elizabeth that ‘ the least molehill about 
her town should not be lost without many bloody blows ; ’ 
and when a few days later there came the certainty that 
they would really be besieged, they prayed ‘that the 
Queen would bend her brows and wax angry at the 
shameful treason ; ’ ‘ the Lord Warwick and all Ms people 
would spend the last drop of their blood before the 
French should fasten a foot in the town.’ ® 

The French inhabitants of Havre had almost settled 
the difficulty for themselves. Feeling no pleasure, what- 
ever they might affect, in having ‘their antient enemies’ 
among them, they opened a correspondence with the 
BMngrave. A peasant passing the gates with a basket 
of cMokens was observed to have something under his 
clothes. A few sheets of wMte paper was all wMch the 
guard could discover j but these when held to the fire 
revealed a conspiracy to murder Warwick and admit the 
French army.® The townspeople, men, women, and 
children, were of course instantly expelled ; and the Eng- 
lish garrison in solitary possession worked night and 
day to prepare for the impending struggle. 

It was with no pleasure that Cond^ ‘ felt Mmself 
obliged to turn against Elizabeth the army which her 
own money had assisted him to raise. She had answered 


1 Pelham to Throgmorton, April 5. — Conway MSS. 
3 Pelham to Throgmorton, April 15. — MS. Ibid, 

* Henry King to Chaloner.—j^awisA MSS. 
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Ms proposals by sending to Paris a copy of the articles Chap vi 
which both the Prince and the Admiral had. subscribed. 1563 
‘ No one thing,’ she said, ‘ so much offended her as their 
unkind. d.ealmg after her MendsMp in their extremity ; ’ 
while Sir Thomas Smith, on the other sid.e, described 
Cond.d as a second King of Navarre going the way of 
Baal Peor, and led astray by ‘ Midianitish women.’ Yet 
had. Elizabeth’s own dealings been free from reproach, it 
was impossible for Condd, had he been ever so d.esirous 
of it, to make the immediate restoration of Calais a con- 
dition of the peace. Had the war been fought out with 
the support of England in the field till the Catholics 
had. been crushed, even then Ms own Huguenots would 
scarcely have permitted the surrender. Had he held out 
upon it when the two factions were left standing so 
evenly balanced, he would have enlisted the pride of 
Prance agaiost Mmself and Ms cause, and identified 
religious freedom with national degradation. Before 
moving on Havre he made another effort. He sent 
M. de Bricquemaut to explain Ms position and to renew 
Ms offers enlarged to the utmost wMch he could venture. 

The young King wrote himself also accepting Elizabeth’s 
declaration that her interference had been in no spirit of 
hostility to Prance, entreating that she would continue 
her generosity, and peace being made, recall her forces.’ 

The ratification of the treaty of Cambray was promised 
again, with ‘ hostages at her choice ’ for the fulfilment of 
it, from the noblest families in Prance. 

But it was all in vain. Elizabeth at first would not 
see Bricquemaut. She swore she would have no dealings 
with ‘the false Prince of Cond^,’ and desired, if the 
Prenoh King had any message for her, that it should be 


1 Chaxles IX. to Elizabeth, April 30. — Fokbes, voL ii. 
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Chap VI presented by the ambassador Paul de Foix. When de 
^3 Poix -waited on her -with Charles’s letter she again railed 
^ at the Prince as ‘ a treacherous iaconstant peijured 
villain.’ ^ De Poix, e-vidently instructed to make an 
arrangement if possible, desired her if she did not like 
the Prince’s terms to name her o-wn conditions, and 
promised that they should be carefully considered. At 
first she -would say nothing. Then she said she w-ould 
send her ans-wer through Sir Thomas Smith ; then sud- 
denly she sent for Bricquemaut, and told bim that ‘ her 
rights to Calais being so notorious, she required neither 
hostages nor satisfaction ; she would have Cdais delivered 
over ; she would have her money paid do-wn ; and she 
would keep Havre till both were in her hands.’ 

Bricquemaut -withdrew, replying briefiy that if this was 
her resolution she must prepare for war. Once more 
de Poix was ordered to make a final effort. The Council 
gave him the same answer which Elizabeth had given to 
Bricquemaut. He replied that the Englis h had no right 
to demand Calais before the eight years agreed on in the 
treaty of Cambray were expired. The Council rejoined 
that the treaty of Cambray had been broken by the 
Prench themselves ia their attempt to enforce the claiTYis 
of Mary Stuart, that the treaty of Edinburgh remained 
unratified, and that the fortifications at Calais and the 
long leases by which the lands m the Pale had been let 
proved that there was and could be no real intention of 
restoring it ; ‘so that it was lawful for the Queen to do 
any manner of thing for the recovery of Calais ; and being 
come to the quiet possession of Havre -without force or any 
other unlawful means, she had good reason to keep it.’ ® 

^ De Quadra to Philip, May 9. — MS, Simancas. 

> ‘ A conference between '^e French Eang's ambassador and certain of 
her Majesty’s Council, June 2.’ — Conway MSS.t Cecil’s hand. 
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On Bricqnemaut’s return, Catherine de Medici lost not chap vi 
a moment. The troops of the Ehingrave, which had ijgj 
watched Hayre through the spring were reinforced. The 
armies of the Prince and of the Guises lately in the field 
against each other were united under the Constable, and iwoe. 
marched for Normandy. 

In England ships were hurried to sea ; the western 
counties were allowed to send out privateers to pillage 
Erench commerce ; and depdts of provisions were esta- 
blished at Portsmouth, with a daily service of vessels 
between Spithead and the mouth of the Seine. Eecruits 
for the garrison were raised wherever volunteers could be 
found. The prisoners in Newgate and the Eleet — high- 
waymen, cutpurses, shoplifters, burglars, horse-stealers, 

‘ taU fellows ’ fit for service — ^were drafted into the army 
in exchange for the gallows;* and the Council deter- 
mined to maintain in Havre a constant force of sis thou- 
sand men and a thousand pioneers, sufficient it was 
hoped, wiih the help of the fieet and the command of 
the sea, to defy the utmost which Erance could do. 

Every day there was now fighting under the walls of siege of 
the town, and the first successes were with the Englifah , 

Eifty of the prisoners taken at Caudebeque, who had 
since worked in the galleys, killed their captain and 
carried their vessel into Havre. A sharp action followed 
with the Ehingrave, in which the Erench lost fourteen 
hrmdred men, and the English comparatively few. 

Unfortunately young Tremayne was among the killed, 
a special favoxirite of Elizabeth, who had distinguished 
himself at Leith, the most gallant of the splendid band 
of youths who had been driven into exile in her sister’s 
time, and had roved the seas as privateers. The Queen 
was prepared for war, but not for the cost of war. She 

^ Domestic M88.^ Eliz., voL xxviii. 
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liad resented the expulsion of the French inhabitants of 
1^63 Havre : she had ‘ doubted ’ if they were driven from their 
homes ‘ whether God would be contented with the rest 
that would follow ; ^ she was more deeply affected with 
the death of Tremayne ; and "Warwick was obliged to 
tell her that war was a rough game ; she must not dis- 
courage her troops by finding fault with measures indis- 
pensable to success ; for Tremayne, he said, ‘ men came 
there to venture their lives for her Majesty and their 
country, and must stand to that which God had appointed 
either to live or die.’ ® 

The English had a right to expect that they could 
hold the town against any force which could be brought 
against them ; while the privateers Kke a troop of wolves 
were scouring- the Channel and chasing French traders 
from the seas. One uneasy symptom alone betrayed 
itself : on the 7th of June Lord Warwick reported ■^t 
a strange disease had appeared in the garrison, of which 
nine men had suddenly died. ® 

But the intimation created little alarm. For three 
more weeks the English court remained sanguine, and 
talked not only of keeping Havre, but of carrying the 
war deeper into Hormandy. ‘ I was yesterday with the 
Queen,’ wrote de Quadra on the 2nd of July. ‘ She said 
she was about to send six thousand additional troops 
across the Channel, and the French should perhaps fi-nd 
the war brought to their own doors. Cecil and the 
Admiral said the same to me. They have fourteen ships 
well armed and manned besides their transports, and 
every day they grow more eager and exasperated.’ * 


‘ The Queen to Warwick, May 22. — ^Fohbes, voL ii. 

® Warwick to Cecil, June 9 . — Domestic M 8 . 

^ Warwick to Cecil, June 7. — MS- lUd, 

^ De Quadra to the Duchess of Parma, July 2. — MS, Simancas* 
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But on that day news was on the way which abridged Cra.p vi ^ 
these large expectations. ‘ The strange disease ’ was the 1563 
plague ; and in the close and narrow streets where seven 
thousand men were packed together amidst foul air and 
filth and summer heat, it settled down to its feast of 
death. On the 7th of June it was first noticed : on the ^sease 
ayth the men were dying at the rate of sixty a day ; plague- 
‘those who fell ill rarely recovered; the fre^ water 
was cut off, and the tanks had failed from drought. ' 

There was nothing to drink but wine and eider ; there 
was no fresh meat, and there were no fresh vegetables. 

The windmills were outside the walls and ha the hands 
of the enemy ; and though there was com in plenty the 
garrison could not grind it. By the 29th of June the 
deaths had been five hundred. The corpses lay omburied 
or floated rotting in the harbour. The officers had 
chiefly escaped ; the common men, worse fed and worse 
lodged, fell in swathes like grass under the scythe, and 
the physicians died at their side.’ 

The Prince of Cond^ notwithstanding the last answer coud® “«» 

^ more oifers 

to de Foix had written on the a6th of June a very noble tOTmswiuoh 
letter to Elizabeth. ‘To prevent war,’ he said, ‘ the reject- 
King and Queen, the Princes of the blood, the Lords of 
the Coimcil, the whole Parliament of Paris would renew 
the obligation to restore Calais at the eight years’ end. 

It was an offer which the Queen of England could accept 
without stain upon her honour, and by agreeing to it she 
would prove that she had engaged in the quarrel with a 
chief eye to the glory of God and the maintenance of the 
truth.’ d 

Elizabeth had flercely refused ; and when this terrible 
news came from Havre she could not — ^would not — 
realize its meaning. She would send another army, she 

^ Cond^ to Elizabeth, June 26. — ^Fobbes, vol. ii. 

T. T. 
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Chapt i would call out tlie musters, and feed the garrison from 
1563 them faster than the plague could hin. Cost what it 
would Havre should he held. It was but a question of 
men, money, and food ; and the tarnished fniYiA of Eng- 
land should be regained.^ 

And worse and worse came the news across the water. 
When June ended, out of his seven thousand men War- 
wick found but three thousand fit for duty, and the 
enemy were pressing him closer, and Montmorency had 
joined the Ehingrave. Thousands of workmen were 
throwing up trenches under the walls, and thousands of 
women were carrying and wheeling earth for them. Of 
the English pioneers but sixty remained alive, and the 
French cannon were already searching and sweepiug the 
streets. Beinforcements were hurried over by hundreds 
and then by thousands. Hale vigorous English country- 
men they were landed on that fetal quay ; the deadly 
breath of the destroyer passed upon them, and in a few 
days or hours they fell down and there were none to 
bury them, and the commander could but clamour for 
more and more and more. 

xheworkof Ou the I ith of July but fifteen hundred men were left. 

fTift plagTlB. ^ -rrr 

In ten days more at the present death rate Warwick said 
he would have but three hundred alive.® All failed 
except English hearts. ‘Hotwithstandmg the deaths,’ 
Sir Adrian Poynings reported, ‘ their courage is so good 
as if they be supplied with men and victual they trust 
by God’s help yet to withstand the force of the enemy 
and to render the Queen a good account thereof.’® 


^ The Council to Warwick, June 29. Elizabeth to Warwick, July 4. — 
Forbes. 

2 Warwick to the Council, July ii. — Forbes, voL ii. Endorsed ‘Haste 
post haste for thy life I Haste, haste, haste 1 ' 

® Sir Adrian Poynings to Cecil, July C.—^Domestic M 8 S-^ Eliz. 
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Those vho vent across from England, though going as chap vi 
they knev to all but certain death, ‘kept their high 
courage and heart for the service.’^ 

Ship after ship arrived at Havre with its doomed 
freight of living men, yet Warwick wrote that still his 
numbers waned, that the new comers were not enough 
to repair the waste. The ovens were broken with the 
enemy’s shot, the bakers were dead of the plague. The 
besiegers by the middle of the month were closing in 
upon the harbour mouth. A galley sent out to keep 
them back was shot through and sunk with its crew 
under the eye of the garrison. On the 19th their hearts 
were cheered by large arrivals, but they were raw boys 
from Gloucestershire, new alike to suffering and to arms. 

Cannon had been sent for from the Tower, and cannon 
came, but they were old and rusted and worthless. ‘ The 
worst of all sorts,’ wrote Warwick, ‘is thought good 
enough for this place.’ It was the one complaint which 
at last was wrung from him. 

To add to his difficulties the weather broke up in 
storms. Clinton had twenty sail with him, and three 
thousand men ready to throw in. If the fleet could have 
lain outside the harbour the ships’ guns could have kept 
the approaches open. But a south-west gale chained 
Clinton in the Downs ; the transports which sailed from 
St. Helen’s could not show behind the island, and there 
was a fear that the garrison cut off from relief might 
have been overpowered in their weakness and destroyed. 

Too late for the emergency and still -with sullen un- 
willingness to yield, the Queen on the aoth sent over 
Throgmorton to accept Condd’s terms. But the French 
court was with the besieging army, and knew the con- 

> Sir Adrian Poynings to Cecil, July 9. — Domestic M88., T<!T.ra- 

L L 2 
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Surrender 
of Havre. 


dition of 'Warwick’s troops too well to listen. Tke 
karbonr was by tbat time closed; tbe provisions were 
exhausted; the rrench. understood tbeir power and 
meant to use it. Warwick, ordered as be bad been 
to bold tbe place under all conditions, ‘ was prepared to 
die sword in band ’ ratber tban surrender without tbe 
Queen’s permission ; but in a few days at latest those 
whom tbe sword and pestilence bad spared famine would 
make an end of. Fortunately Sir Francis Enowles, who 
was in command at Portsmouth, bad sent to tbe court 
to say tbat they must wait for no answer from France ; 
they must send powers instantly to Warwick to make 
terms for himself. A general attack bad been arranged 
for tbe morning of tbe 27tb. Lord Warwick knew tbat 
be would be unable to resist, and with tbe remnant of 
bis men was preparing tbe evening before to meet a 
soldier’s death, when a boat stole in with letters, and be 
received Elizabeth’s permission to surrender at tbe last 
extremity. 

War, plague, and storm bad done their work and bad 
done it with fatal efficacy. Clinton was chafing helplessly 
at his anchorage ‘ while tbe French were lying exposed 
on tbe beach at Havre.’ He could not reach them, and 
they could but too effectually reach Warwick. Knowing 
tbat to delay longer was to expose tbe handful of noble 
men who survived with him to inevitable death, and 
himself wounded and ill, tbe EngKsb general sent at 
once to tbe Constable to make terms. Tbe Constable 
would not abuse his advantage, and on tbe aptb of July 
Hbvre was restored to France, tbe few Engbsb troops 
remaining being allowed to depart with their arms and 
goods unmolested and at tbeir leisure. 

Tbe day after tbe weather changed, and Clinton 
arrived to find tbat aU was over, and that Warwick 
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himself was on board a transport ready to sail. The Chap vi 
Queen-mother sent M. de Lignerolles on board Clinton’s 1563 
ship to ask him to dine with her. He excused himself 
under the plea that he could not leave his men ; but he 
said to de Lignerolles ‘ that the plague of deadly infec- 
tion had done for them that which all the force of France 
could never have done.’^ 

Thus ended this unhappy enterprise in a disaster 
which terrible as it seemed was more desirable for Eng- 
land than success. Elizabeth’s favouring star had pre- 
vented a conquest from being consummated which would 
have involved her in interminable war. Had it not 
been for the plague she might have held Havre ; but she 
could have held it only at a cost which before many years 
were over would have thrown her an exhausted and easy 
prey at the feet of Philip. 

The first thought of W^arwick, ill as he was, on reach- 
iog Portsmouth was for his brave companions. They 
had retmmed in miserable plight, and he wrote to the 
Council to beg that they might be cared for. But there 
was no occasion to remind Elizabeth of such a duty as 
this : had she been allowed she would have gone at once 
at the risk of infection to thank them for their gallantry.** 

In a proclamation under her own hand she commended > 
the soldiers who had faced that terrible siege to the care 
of the country ; she entreated every gentleman, she com- 
manded every official, ecclesiastical or civil, in the realm 
to see to their necessities ‘lest God punish them for their 
unmercifulness ;’ she insisted with generous forethought 
‘ that no person should have any grudge at those poor 
captains and soldiers because the town was rendered on 


Clinton to Cecil, July $1.— Domestic MSS., Et.iz. 

* Lord Robert Dudley to the Queen, August >].— Domestic MSS. vol. vtit 
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conditions : ’ ‘ she -wonld have it know and nnderstood 
1563 that there -wanted no truth, courage, nor manhood in 
any of them from the highest to the lowest ‘ they 
would have withstood the French to the utmost of their 
lives ; hut it was thought the part of Christian -wisdom 
not to tempt the Almighty to contend with the inevi- 
table mortal enemy of the plague.’ ^ 

Happy would it have been had the loss of Havre 
ended the calamities of the summer. But the garrison 
scattering to their homes carried the infection through 
England. London was tainted already, and with ib.e 
heat and drought of August the pestilence in town and 
-village held on its deadly way. 

The eruption on the skjn which was usual with the 
plague does not seem to have attended this visitation of 
it. The first symptom was violent fever, burning heat 
alternating -with fits of shivering ; the mouth tbpp be- 
came dry, the tongue parched, -with a pricking sensation 
in the breast and loins ; headache followed and languor, 
-with a desire to sleep, and after sleep came generally 
death, ‘ for -the heart did draw the poison, and the poison 
by its o-wn malice did pierce the heart.’ Wlien a nfia -n 
felt himself infected ‘ he did first commend himself to 
the highest Physician and craved mercy of him.’ Where 
he felt pain he was bled, and he then drank the ‘ aqua 
con-tra pestem’ — ^the plague water — ^buried himself in 
his bed and if possible perspired. To allay his thirst 
he was allowed sorrel-water and vequice, with slices 
of oranges and lemons. Light food — ^rabbit, chicken or 
other bird — ^was taken often and in small quantities. To 
prevent the spread of the contagion -the houses and streets 
and staircases were studiously cleaned; the windows 


Proclamation by the Queen, August i . — Domestic MS8^ 
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were set wide open and hung with fresh green houghs Chap tl 
of oak or willow ; the floors were strewed with sorrel, 1563 
lettuce, roses, and oak leaves, and freely and frequently 
sprinkled with spring water or else with vinegar and rose- 
water. Erom cellar to garret six hours a day the houses 
were fttmigated with sandalwood and musk, aloes, amher, * 
and cinnamon. In the poorest cottages there were fires 
of rosemary and hay. Tet no remedy availed to prevent 
the mortality, and no precaution to check the progress of 
the infection. In July the deaths iu London had been Mortality 
two hundred a week ; through the following month they ™ 
rose swiftly to seven himdred, eight hundred, a thousand, 
iu the last week of the month to two thousand ; and at 
that rate with scarcely a diminution the people con- 
tiaued to die till the hTovemher rains washed the sewers 
and kennels clean, and the fury of the disorder was 
spent. 

The Bishops attributing the calamity to supernatural 
causes, and seeing the cause for the provocation of the 
Almighty iu the objects which excited their own dis- 
pleasure, laid the blame upon the theatres, and petitioned 
the Government to inhibit plays and amusements.^ Sir 
William Cecil not charging Providence till man had done 
his part found the occasion rather in the dense crowding 
of the lodging-houses, ‘ by reason that the owners and 
tenants for greediness and lucre did take unto them other 
inhabitants and families to dwell in their chambers ; ’ he 
therefore ordered that ‘ every house or shop should have 
but one master and one family,’ and that aliens and 
strangers should remove.® 

The danger alarmed the Council into leniency towards 


1 Grindal to Cecil, February 23, 1564. — Lansdowne M 8 S. 7. 

2 Sir Wm. Cecil’s Injunction. — MS. Rid. 
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Chap VI the state prisoners. The Tower was emptied. The 
*^5^ Catholic prelates were distributed among the houses of 
their rivals and successors ; Lady Catherine Grey was 
committed to the charge of her father’s brother, broken 
in health, heart, and spirit, praying but praying in vain, 
that ‘ her lord and husband might be restored to her,’ 
and pining slowly towards the grave iuto which a few 
years later she sank.^ 

The victims who died of the plague were chiefly ob- 
scure; one person however perished in it whose dis- 
appearance the reader will perhaps regret. 

The story must go back for a few pages. 

The King of Spain after receiving de Quadra’s letter 
which contained the proposals of the Queen of Scots for 
the Prince of Spain took time to consider his answer, 
and at length on the 1 5th of June replied as follows : — 

PHILIP n. TO THE BISHOP OP AQUILA. 

Jum 15. 

Phaipjon^ ‘I have pondered over the conversation which has 
m^iage passod between you and Maitland on the marriage be- 
Maiy^ and mistress and the Prince my son, and I am 

Don Carlos, much pleased with the discretion which you showed in 
your replies. 

‘Perceiving as I do that if this marriage can be 
brought about it may be the beginning of a better state 
of things in England, I am willing to admit the consi- 
deration of it ; and if you believe that those who have 
^oken with you' on the subject axe persons whom you 
can trust, you will use their assistance to bring the thing 
about. 

‘ You will learn from Maitland and jfrom the Queen of 


^ Letters of Lord John and Lady Catherine Grey.—LANSDO'VVNB MBS, 
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Soots wliat Mends they most rely upon in England. Chapvt 
T on wiU judge whether the names which they mention 1563 
are of sufficient weight, and you will at once communi- 
cate with me. Above aU you will be secret, for the good 
to be looked for depends on the marriage being com- 
pleted before anything is heard of it. If the French 
know that I have given my consent there is no step to 
which their fears will not drive tiiem to prevent the con- 
summation of it, or if we persist in spite of them, to 
hinder the good Miit which may be otherwise looked 
for. As to the Queen of England and the heretics, you 
can imagine'for yourself what they are likely to do. You 
must therefore be most cautious with whom you speak on 
the subject, and in your choice of agents through whom 
to communicate with the Queen of Scotland. 

‘ The Emperor also you will observe, after what has 
passed between the Cardinal of Lorraine and himself,^ 
can know nothing of the wishes of the Queen of Scots 
herself or of her subjects ; he looks on his son’s fl-ffm'r 
as abeady settled ; and I may say for myself that were 
there any likelihood of that marriage taking effect I 
should prefer it to the other.^ I should not move in the 
matter at all till the Emperor was undeceived were it 
not for what you tell me of the unwillingness of that 
Queen and her advisers to accept the Archduke, and 
of the small advantage which they anticipate from the 
Austrian connexion. 


^ The Cardinal of Lorraine, in a de lo que en esto pasaid, sin venir a 

personal interview with Ferdinand, convencion ninguna; masdeentender 

had proposed a marriage between his lo que arriba se dice, hasta que yo os 

niece and the Archduke Carlos. avise de lo que en ello se me ofriciese 

3 A note in the margin of the let- y se hubiese de hacer ; aunque po- 

ter, in Philip’s autograph, shows his dreis asegurarlos que mi intencion es 

extreme slowness and caution : — ‘ De la que aqui se dice.’ 

punto en punto me vieis avisando 
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Chap VI ‘ I am alarmed especially at the possibility of her 
1563 marrying a Trench King again, for I cannot hnt remem- 
her ^e trouble which her last alliance in that quarter 
occasioned me. Should she marry in that quarter, I know 
hut too well that at no distant time I shall be forced 
into war to protect the Queen of England from an inva- 
sion such as was intended before; and you can judge 
yourself whether that is an event to which I can look 
with pleasure. 

‘ You will ascertain what support the Scots can count 
upon in England, and you will not prevent them from 
increasing their party ; but you will not involve yourself 
with any particular person further than you have already 
done. Let them do the work by themselves, let them 
gain what friends they can among the Catholics and 
others whom they trust. If anything is discovered it 
must be their affair and not mine. 

‘ As for what you say of the dependence of the English 
Catholics upon me, I am anxious to do the very utmost 
which I can for them. You will animate and console 
them as usual ; only of all things in the world you must 
be careful not to let your own hand be seen. You know 
what would follow. 

‘ I am very sorry for the Act which the Queen has 
obtained from Parliament against those who will not 
accept her as Head of the Anglican Church. The 
bishops and other Catholics are now in danger of death. 
They have begun already you tell me with the Bishop of 
London. 

‘ I am glad to hear that the Emperor has remon- 
strated, though I fear it will do little good. I have 
myseK also written to the Queen ; and you will yourself 
do and say whatever promises to be most effective to 
make them change their purpose. I know that I can 
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depend on you in this, feeling as you do so acutely about Chap vi 
it.’ 1 

June 

To Philip’s letter a few lines were added by the Duke 
of Alva : 


ALVA TO THE BISHOP OF AQTJILA. 

June i6. 

‘ Although his Majesty in his own letter has told you 
how important it is to be secret in the affair of the 
marriage of the Queen of Scots, I cannot but myself 
reiterate the same caution. The world must know 
nothing till all is actually over, or no good will come of 
it. 

‘ You will therefore charge those with whom you have 
to deal to allow no hint of our purpose to transpire. 
You wiU let us know step by step how the negotiation 
proceeds, and his Majesty wiU take measures accord- 
ingly.’ 

No answer could have promised better for Mary 
Stuart’s hopes ; but it had been long in coming, and the 
diplomacy of conspiracy was restless and feverish. Mait- 
land after his visit to France returned to London in July 
to learn what de Quadra had heard. He had as yet heard 


^ Ferdinand, immediately on the 
passing of the Act, wrote to beg that 
no violence might be used towards 
the Catholic bishops. The ingenuity 
of the lawyers might have been less 
succ^ful had not Elizabeth been 
able to shield herself behind Fer- 
dinand’s and Philip’s letters. Arch- 
bishop Parker also lent his assistance. 
In a circular to his brother bishops 
he desired them, with the Queen’s 


and Cecil’s connivance, not to offer 
the oath to any one a second time 
without referring to himself ; ‘ not,’ 
he said, ^ that he had warrant to stay 
the execution of impartial laws,’ but 
being ready ‘ to jeopard his private 
estimation if the purpose which the 
Queen would have done, might be 
performed.’ — Strypb’s Life of Par- 
her^ vol. i. pp. 249, 250. 
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Chap VI nothing, and Maitland’s views meanwhile had been 
1563 qualified hy a conversation with Catherine de Medici. 
The Queen-mother as Philip had foreseen dreaded 
Poshly nothing so much as this Spanish marriage ; and to pre- 
matriages vent it she had promised that if the Queen of Scots 
Queen of would remain unmarried for two years, Charles the 
Ninth and the Crown of Prance would again he at her 
service. Construing Philip’s silence unfavourably, Mait- 
land allowed de Quadra to see that he thought well of 
the French connexion. In vain de Quadra spoke of the 
Archduke Carlos. Maitland would not bftnr of him 
unless with a distinct understanding that Philip would 
make his mistress Queen of England. It was yet possible 
too for the Queen of Scots to extort favourable terms 
fi:om Elizabeth. 

Before Maitland returned to Scotland, Elizabeth in her 
parting interview bade him tell Mary Stuart that if she 
married into the houses of Austria, P^nce, or Spain, she 
would take it as an act of war.^ She would prefer a 
marriage at home for her. But there were the Pro- 
testant Princes j there was the King of Denmark ; there 
was the Duke of Perrara : any one of these she might 
choose, or any Prench nobleman not of royal rank, and 
she should be named successor at once. 

Maitland entered too far into these views for de 
Quadra’s peace. He feared that Mary Stuart herself in 
her passionate desire for recognition might consent after 
all to some marriage detrimental to the interests of 
Catholicism,® and in dread of such a catastrophe, and not 


^ ‘ No podria de dejarla de tener haga aquella Eeyna condescender en 
por enemiga .’ — De Quadra to Philip^ algun casamiento menos conveniente 

June 26. MS, Simancas. i las cosas de la religion .’ — De 

® ‘ Es de temer que la golosina de Quadra to Philip,, June 26. — MS, 
ser decUrada sucesora deste Key no no Simancas. 
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trusting Maitland, the Spanish amhassador on his own chapVI 
responsibility sent an English Mend to lay before her 1563 
the wishes of the Catholics, and to assure her that 
whether she obtained the Prince of Spain, or accepted 
the Archduke Carlos, Philip in either case would support 
her claims iu England by arms.’ ^ 

At this crisis the letters of Philip and Alya reached 
London. De Quadra regretted that his commission was 
so cautiously worded ; but he lost not a moment in de- 
spatching his own secretary Luis de Paz, to Holyrood. 

As a blind to the English Government he sent him first » 
to Chester under pretence of inquiring into the seizure 
of a Spanish ship by pirates. At Chester de Paz* found 
that the pirates in question were Scots — and went on as 
if to seek redress at Edinburgh. There he saw M!ary 
Stuart, Maitland, and Murray. His message was re- 
ceived with delight by all of them. The Queen of Scots 
wrote to the Duchess of Parma, rehnquishiag with eager 
gratitude every other prospect for herself. The Bishop 
of Boss hurried off to London to de Quadra to agree to 
all conditions which Philip might ask.® The long and 
dangerous labours of the indefatigable ambassador were 
at last it seemed about to prosper and bear fruit. — when 
in the moment of success he was taken away. Luis de 
Paz returned to London on the 26th of August to find 
him dying. ‘ He knew me,’ Luis wrote, ‘ and answered 
bravely when I spoke to him. He was grieved to end 
his services at a moment when he hoped to be of use. 

His last words were, “ I can do no more.” ’® 

So died a good servant of a falling cause — ^faithful even 


^ ‘ Queteugafuerzaspara conseguir euderechoa esteKeyno.’ — MS* Simancas. 
2 Note of the mission of Luis de Paz to Scotland, by Diego Perez.— 
Miqnet’s Life of Mary Stuart. Appendix C. 

® ‘No puedo mas .’ — Memoir of Luis dePaz. MS. Simancas. 
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Chjip VI tmto death. The Bishop of Aquila had the character of 
,563 his race and his profession. In the arts of diplomatic 
Aigust treachery he -was an accomplished master. TJntiriag and 
Death and unsorupulons, skilled in the subtle windings of the heart, 
rf th/ ” he could stimulate the conscience into heroism, or play 
with its weakness till he had tempted it to perdition — 
as suited best with the ends which he pursued with the 
steadiness of a sleuthhound. He would couTerse in seem- 
ing frankness from day to day with those whom with his 
whole soul he was labouring to blast into ruin. Yet 
he was brave as a Spaniard should be — ^brave with the 
double courage of an Ignatius and a Cortez. He was 
perfectly free from selfish and ignoble desires, and he was 
loyal with an absolute fealty to his creed and his Eng. 
It was his misfortune that he served in a cause which 
the world now knows to have been a wrong cause ; but 
qualifications in themselves neither better nor worse than 
those of Alvarez de Quadra won for 'W’alsmgham a place 
in the brightest circle of English statesmen. 

How it might have fared with Mary Stuart and Don 
Carlos had de Quadra lived to complete the work for 
which he was so anxious, the curious in such things may 
speculate. The Prince of Spain had the inteUeot and the 
ferocity of awoK; the Queen of Soots had a capacity 
for relieving herself of disagreeable or inconvenient com- 
panions. Yet they would scarcely perhaps have made 
their lots more wretched than they actually were : we 
wonder at the caprices of fortune ; we complain of the 
unequal fates which are distributed among mankind — but 
Providence is more even-handed than it seems; Mary 
Stuart might have been hmooent and happy as a fishwife 
at Leith; the Prince of Spain might have arrived at 
some half-brutal usefulness breaking clods on the brown 
plains of Castile. 
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PMlip’s orders had "been so -well ohserved that no Cjup vi 
hints had transpired of what was intended. The Ajch- 1563 
duke Carlos was the supposed candidate in the Spanish 
and Imperial interest. The Cardinal of Lorraine had 
arranged the marriage with Ferdinand. It had been 
talked of in the Council of Trent. It had been argued 
upon in a Parliament which met at Edinburgh in the 
preceding June. The name of the Prince of Spain was 
mentioned from time to time, but rather as a vague 
surmise ; and the last thought which entered the mind of 
any one was that Philip would seriously substitute his 
son for his cousin. The Austrian match was the object 
of Elizabeth’s fears ; and what she had said to Maitland 
she directed Eandolph to submit formally to the Queen 
of Soots herself. 

To settle the succession in some way, and if possible 
to settle it in Mary Stuart’s favour, she said, was her 
most ardent desire. She had combated hitherto the wish thecondi- 

, , , tions on 

of Parliament to dismhent Mary. On public grounds 
she was anxious for the union of the realms — and pri- ' 
vately she considered the Queen of Scots’ claim to be 
the best. But the Queen of Scots if she was to succeed 
to the English crown must make up her mind to accept 
the Eeformation, if not as her own conviction yet as the 
public law of the realm. If she chose to marry a CathoKo 
prince, if she chose to make herself the representative of 
a Catholic party and policy, Parliament would unques- 
tionably renew the attempt to bar her title ; the country 
would not submit again to the Pope and the Inquisition, 
and Elizabeth would herself be unable to take her part 
further.^ 


1 ‘ To consider her own particular assure her by some present proof 
which in the way of friendship to- that we have in our realm, upon 
wards her we do most weigh, we do some small report made thereof (of 
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1563 

August 


‘ Ste did not believe,’ Elizabetb continued — and tbe 
clause is in ber own bandwritiag ; ‘ sbe did not believe 
tbat tbe Queen of Soots meant anything against herself 
and ‘ sbe might perhaps be borne in band tbat some num- 
ber in England might be brought to allow ’ ber general 
schemes. But sbe warned ber sister not to be ‘ abused ’ by- 
foolishness. ‘ If sbe tried tbat way she would come to no 
good.’ For both their o-wn sakes and for tbe sake of both 
tbe countries sbe implored tbe Queen of Scots to avoid 
a course which might ‘ become a perpetual reproof to 
both of them through all posterity.’ If sbe married tbe 
Archduke, England must and would accept tbat act as a 
declaration of hostility. If sbe would take advice which 
sbe might assure herself was well meant towards ber, sbe 
would marry some one to whom no suspicion could be 
attached. Her title should then be ezamined, and 
should receive the fullest support which she herself could 
give it — ‘ her own natural inclination being most given 
to further her sister’s interest and to impeach what 
should seem to the contrary.’ 

As to the person — an English nobleman would best 
please the English nation ; and measuring the attractive- 
ness of the offer by her self-sacrifice in making it, Eliza- 
beth said that ‘ she could be content to give her one 


the Austrian marria-ge), we well per- 
ceive that if we do ilot meddle and 
interpose her authority, it will not be 
long before it shall appear that as 
much as wit can imagine will be 
used to impeach her intention for the 
furtherance of her title. And con- 
sidering the humours of such as 
mind— except our authority, or the 
fear of us shall stay them — their own 
particular, what can oux sister think 


more hurtful to her than by this 
manner of proceeding by her friends 
that be not of her natural nation nor 
of her kingdom — first, to endanger 
the amity betwixt us ; secondly, to 
dissolve the concord between the two 
nations ; thirdly, to disappoint her of 
more than ever they shall recover.’ — 
ElizahetTi to Randolph, August 20. 
Cotton MSS,, Calig. B. 10. 
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wliom perchance it could be hardly thought she could 
agree unto.’ But she would not bind the Queen of 1563 
Scots to this choice or to that ; England required only 
that she should not marry any one ‘ of such greatness 
as suspicion might he gathered that he might intend 
trouble to the realm ; ’ she might take a husband where 
she pleased ‘so as he was not sought to change the 
poHoy ’ of the English nation, which it was certain ‘ that 
they would in no wise hear.’^ 

■Wliat right, it has been asked impatiently, had Eliza- Tte 
heth to interfere with Mary Stuart’s marriage ? As much beth 
right, it may be answered, as Mary Stuart had to pre- 
tend to the succession of the English crown. Those who 
aspire to sovereignty must accept the conditions under 
which sovereignty can be held. The necessities of State 
which at the present day bar the succession of a Boman 
Catholic, were stronger a thousandfold when a Catholic 
sovereign might bring back witii her the fires of Smith- 
field: and the fault of Elizahoth was rather in for- 
bearing to insist upon a change of creed than in being 
willing to accept a successor with a less effective secmity 
for her harmlessness. 

Nor was it Elizabeth only who had a right to be 
alarmed. Murray, Argyle, and Maitland had been led 
astray by vanity and idle ambition. In their eagerness 
to give a sovereign to England they had half lost their 
interest in the Beformation, or had closed their eyes 
to the dangers to which they exposed it. But there 
were those in Scotland to whom the truth of God was 
more than crowns and kingdoms — ^to whom the re- 


* Instructions to Bandolph, August 30. — Cotton MSS-, Caug. B. to. 
Matter committed to Thpmas Randolph, August, 1563 . — Scotch MSS. Bolls 
House. 
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Chap VI volution wMch had passed over their couiitry was too 
1563 precious to he fooled away hy courtiers’ weakness or a 
woman’s cunning. Kjnox knew as well as Mary knew 
the fimit which would follow if she married a Catholic 
prince. He had laboured to save Murray from the spell 
which his sister had flung over him ; but Murray had 
only been angry at his interference, and ‘ they spake 
not together familiarly for more than a year and a half.’ ^ 
The falling off of his friends threw the weight of the 
^xpio. battle upon Xnox. In ‘ the Parliament time,’ when the 
against the Lords thinking then only of the Austrian Carlos had been 
^sm^ congratulating one another on the great match intended 
TO^a Ca- for their Queen, Eiox rose in the pulpit at St. Giles’s 
and told them all ‘that whenever they professing the 
Lord Jesus consented that a Papist should be head of 
their sovereign they did as far as in them lay to banish 
Christ from the realm; they would bring God’s ven- 
geance on their country, a plague on themselves, and 
perchance small comfort to their sovereign.’ 

It was language which should not have been needed, 
for it was language which they should themselves have 
used. It was language which with the necessary change 
of diction any English statesman would have used from 
the Eevolution till the present day. It contained but a 
plain political truth of which Knox happened to be the 
exponent. 

Mary recognized her enemy. Him alone she had failed 
to work upon, and believing herself sure of the Lords she 
gave her anger its course. 

In imagination Queen of Scotl^d, England, Ireland, 
Spain, Elanders, Haples, and the Indies — ^inthe full tide 
of hope and with the prize almost in her hands, she was 


^ E^ox’s History of the Reformation, 
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in no humour to let a heretic preacher step between her Ohas m 
and the soaring flights of her ambition. She sent for 1563 
Enox, and her voice shaking between tears and passion, 
she said that never had prince been handled as she; 
she had home his bitterness, she had admitted him to 
her presence, she had endured to be reprimanded, and 
yet she could not be quit of him ; ‘ she vowed to God 
she would be avenged.’ 

Quiet, collected — seeing through and through her, 
yet with a sound northern courtesy, the Eeformer an- 
swered that when it pleased God to open her eyes she 
would see that he had done nothing to offend her ; in 
private he had been silent ; ‘ in the preaching place ’ he 
must obey God Almighty. 

‘But what,’ she asked, ‘have you to do with my 
marriage?’ 

He said his duty was to preach the Evangel: the 
nobility were so much addicted to her affections that 
they had forgotten their duty, and he was therefore 
bound to remind them of it. 

‘ But what,’ she repeated, ‘ have you to do with my 
marriage? what are you within this commonwealth?’ 

‘A subject bom within the same, madam,’ he replied; 

‘ and one whose vocation and conscience demands plain- 
ness of speech; and therefore, madam,’ he went on, ‘I 
say to yourself what I spake in yonder public place — 
whenever the nobility shall consent that you be subject, 
to an unfaithful husband, they renoxince Christ and be- 
tray the realm.’ 

The Queen again sobbed violently. 

Enox stood silent till she had coUected herself. He 
then continued — ‘ Madam, in God’s presence I speak ; I 
never delighted in the weeping of any of God’s creatures; 
yea I cgn scarcely abide the tears of my own boys whom 

H K 2 
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Chap ti my own hand corrects ; but seeing I haye but spoken 
ijSj' the truth as my vocation craves of me, I must sustain 
your Majesty’s tears rather than hurt my conscience.’ 

Soon after this conversation Eandolph brought Eliza- 
beth’s message. In his account of the interviev he 
gives a noticeable sketch of Mary Stuart’s personal 
habits. 

Active tind energetic "when occasion required, this 
all-accomplished -woman abandoned herself to intervals 
of graceful self-indulgenee. Without illness or imagina- 
tion of it she would lounge for days in bed, rising only 
at night for dancing or music ; and there she reclined 
with some light delicate French robe carelessly draped 
Mary about her, surrounded by her ladies, her council, and 
at^iy. her courtiers, receiving ambassadors and transacting 
business of state. It was in this condition that Ean- 
dolph foimd her. She affected the utmost cordiality; 
she listened graciously to his communication ; she pro- 
fessed herseK grateful for Elizabeth’s interest in her; she 
desire<l bim to be cautious to whom he spoke, and re- 
ferred bim for her answer to Maitland and Murray. But 
■with all her address she could not conceal from him 
that more was intended than she allowed to appear. 
Her want of interest in the Austrian marriage was 
evident, and Eandolph himself feared ‘ she might be more 
warns oeoa. gpanish than Imperial.’^ A month later John Knox had 
discovered the secret and made haste to tell Cecil what 
was impending. It was no Austrian prince on whom 
Mary’s eyes were fixed. The King of Spain had con- 
sented to give her his son. The Queen of France offered 
her the hand of Charles the Ninth. She would take 
Hon Carlos if Philip kept his word. If Don Carlos 


1 Randolph to Cecil, September 4 . — Scotch MSS. Rolls Hoi^e. 
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failed her she vould take the Prench King. The CaAPVi 
majority of her Connoil had consented to what wonld 1563 
he their own destruction, and ‘ the greater part would 
before long draw the better after them.’ The Queen of 
England would be amused with smooth answers; but 
the mask would soon be laid aside. There was still 
hope of the constancy of the Earl of Murray. But if 
' Murray foUdwed the rest ‘ the ragQ of the storm would 
overthrow the force of the strongest ’ — ‘ all through the 
inordinate affection of her that was bom to be a plague 
to the realm.’ 

‘Thus,’ Ehox concluded, ‘you have the plainness of 
my troubled heart ; use it as ye will answer to God and 
as ye tender the commonwealth ; the Eternal assist you 
with His Spirit.’^ 

In the midst of these encompassing perils Elizabeth 
bore herself bravely. The death-rate in London at the ' 
end of December was still two himdred a week ; the 
country was smarting under the disaster at Havre ; the 
French difficulty was likely to lead to a general wax® in 
which Spain would take part ; and Mary Stuart married 
to a Catholic prince formed the ominous centre round 
which the clouds were forming. Yet Elizabeth to the 
world appeared to be given up to amusement, caring for 
nothing but pleasure, and wasting her fondness upon 
idle and tawdry favourites. ‘ The Queen,’ wrote Francis 
Chaloner to his brother, ‘ thinks of nothing but her love 


1 Knox to Cecil, October 5. — Scotch between us and the French King ere 
MSS^ A postscript adds—* The Inch it be long. God send grace that 
between Leith and Eanghom is left King Philipps subjects be not also 
void. What strange fowl shall first our enemies, for we suspect as much.’ 
alight there Gk)d knoweth.* — Francis Chaloner to Sir Thomas 

s ‘By many intelligences here, I Chaloner^ December 18. Spanish 
see none other but war to ensue MSS. Rolls House. 
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Chap VI affairs ; she spends her days with her hawks and hounds 
ij63 and h^ nights m dances and plays. Though all 
December England she is incapable of serious thought. 

The court is as merry as if the world were at our 
feet; and the ingenious fool who can devise the best 
means of trifling away time is the man most admired 
and prized.’ ’ 


Yet ^Elizabeth was but concealing her real nature 
behind a mask of levity. Her spirits rose’ with trouble, 
and her high qualities were never more thoroughly 
awake. 

Notwithstanding the struggle in Normandy, peace 
still existed in name between England and France; but 
Catherine demanded as an indemnity for the aggression 
on French territory a formal surrender of the F-ngliaTi 
claim on Calais. Elizabeth answered that she would 
brave all consequences before she would submit ‘ to that 
dishonour;’® and a declaration of war was daily ex- 
piuUp’s " pected. Philip had offered to mediate, but with the key 
mediation to Philip’s policy in her hand she left him unanswered 
Eiulaiid till his ministers complained to her ambappador of her 
“ scanty courtesy f and then for reply she bade Chaloner 
tell Philip that in her past difidculties, though he had 
many opportimties of helping her, she had received 
nothing from him but ‘ good words ;’ he desired to have 
her at his feet, acting under his orders, and humbly 
petitioning for his support ; but never in that position 


^ * Regina tota amoribus dedita est, 
venationibusqae aucnpiis choreis et 
rebus ludicris insumens dies noctes- 
que ; nihil serio tiactatur, quanquam 
omnia adverse cedant ; tamen jocamur 
hie, perinde ae si orbem universum 
debellati fuerimus. Et qui plures 


nugandi modes ridiculo studio ex- 
cogitaverit, quasi vir summo pretio 
dignus suspicitur.’— M8S. 

^ Elizabeth to Chaloner, December, 
Ibid. 

® Chaloner to Elizabeth, December 
ipc—AfiS. Ibid. 
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sliotild Philip see her ; she doubted whether a protracted Ohap vi 
residence of an ambassador at the Court of Spain was 1563 
any longer expedient ; she had half resolved to continue “ 
her diplomatic intercourse with him only through the 
Eegent in Flanders ; better an open enemy than a 
treacherous Mend; if the worst came she could en- 
counter it.^ 

In her beariog towards Mary Stuart she showed at 
the same time large forbearance and a clear foreseeing 
statesmanship. She knew the Queen of Scots’ intentions 
beyond all uncertainty, but she stiU hoped to win her 
over to a safer course with the prospect of the suc- 
cession;® while Mary Stuart on her part would not 
risk a quarrel till the Spanish affair had gone further. 

De Quadra’s death had broken the link of her com- 
munication with Philip, and since the visit of Luis de 
Paz she had heard no more from him. 

After a delay of some weeks she had replied to Ban- 
dolph’s message, thankiag Elizabeth for her advice ; 
to gain time and to avoid committing herself to a re- 
fusal, she desired to be told explicitly which of the 
many candidates for her hand would be ‘allojyed’ in 
England and which would not; and again with more 
distinctness what would be done for her if she married 
as Elizabeth wished. 

It is quite certain that the Queen of Scots had no real 


^ Elizabeth to Chaloner . — Spanish the Prince of Spain, and had said 

MSS. Rolls House, positively it should never be. ‘ No, 

3 Luis Komano, 'wbo was left in no I’ ^que no se haxa.* It was 

charge at the Spaniel) embassy after thought, he said, that she would 

de Quadra’s death, wrote to Philip tempt the Queen of Scots to give it 

on the 3rd of December that Eliza- up by the largeness of her offers on 

beth had been speaking of the mar- the other side. — MS, Simancas, 

riage between the Queen of Scots and 
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Chap VI intention of being guided by Elizabeth. Maitland bad 
1563 told de Quadra that sbe -would not marry a Protestant 
Novembor ^ j^gj. recognition was an aceomplisbed fact. 

Tbe inquiry therefore could only have been finesse. 
EUzabetb -with less temptation to insincerity, replied 
‘ that tbe principal marriage which would make aU 
other marriages fortunate, happy, and fruitful was the 
conjunction of the two countries and the two Queens 
Elizabeth but she warned the Queen of Soots that ‘whatever 
^^863 mountains of felicity or worldly pomp ’ she might pro- 
stSt. mise herself by going her o-wn way, she would find 
her hopes in tiie end deceive her; the fittest husband 
for her would be some English or Scottish nobleman ; 
but if she preferred to look elsewhere all Christendom 
was open, excepting only — as the Queen of Scots desired 
her to be explicit— the royal Houses of Spain, France, 
or Austria. A marriage into either of these could be 
construed only into a renewal of the schemes which 
she had entertained ‘in her late marriage with the 
French King ; but no other restriction should be placed 
upon her choice and no other difficulty raised.’ Ehzabeth 
trusted ^ only that her selectidn ‘ might be such as 
should tend to the perpetual weal of the two kingdoms 
— ^the conjunction whereof she counted the only mar- 
riage of continuance and blessedness — ^to endure after 
their o-wn lives to posterity to the pleasure of Almighty 
God and the eternal reno-wn of themselves as queens and 
good mothers of their countries.’ 

To the last question of the Queen of Scots — ^what 
should be done for her if she complied — ^Elizabeth 
answered that she would ‘ proceed forth-with to the in- 
quisition of her right by aU good means in her favour ; 
and fi-nding it fall to her advantage, upon plain under- 
standing had what manner of marriage she should make, 
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slie would proceed to the demmeiation of her title as she Chap vi 
would do for her own natural daughter.’^ ‘ 1563 

It was long before Eandolph was allowed an audience 
to give this second message. The Queen of Soots had 
quarrelled again with Enox, whom she attempted to 
provide with lodgings in Edinburgh Castle; the lords 
had interfered, and anger and disappointment had made 
her ill. • 

Moreover she was stUl waiting for letters from Spam Carios 

project 

which would not arrive. She was waiting and would cook 
have long to wait ; for the fire of resolution no longer 
fanned by de Quadra’s letters had grown faint again, 
and other schemes and other anxieties were distracting 
Philip’s mind from Scotland. The death of Guise and 
the compromise between Condd and Catherine had de- 
stroyed the party which he had raised in Prance. Fer- 
dinand of Austria was on the edge of the grave. There 
was a project for marrying the daughter of Maximilian, 
who would succeed to the empire, to Charles the Ninth ; 
and this alliance might serve to renew the broken 
league among the Catholic powers, or at aU events 
might relieve him of his fear that the prize might 
be secured by Mary Stuart. A grave difihculty lay in 
the character of Don Carlos himself. ‘ The cruel and Clxaraciior 
sullen disposition of the Prince of Spain ’ was bocom- 
ing more dangerous as he grew towards manhood. Bis 
brain had been hurt by a fall. Bis appetite was so furious 
that no gluttony could satisfy it. B!is passions were 
so violent that the King himsolf durst not thwart him 
lest he should die in the suffocation of his rage.® Such 
a youth was no promising subject of a matrimonial 

* Elizabeth to Randolph, November 17. — Cotton MSS. Caug. B. xo. 

Scotch MSS. Rolls House. 

2 Minutes of Sir Thomas Chaloner, December 19 . — Spanish MSS. 
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Cha^ intrigue — ^ao safe foundation on wMcli to build a 
i-iSs policy. 

■^***®^“ Towards England Chaloner described Philip as ‘un- 
certain whether the ancient league or present personal 
respects should most prevail witb him.* The best-iu- 
lormed Spaniards held a war to be eventually inevit- 
able; but they did not expect it immediately. The 
adations Po|ie was labouring to bring about a cordial action be- 
tween the Catholic sovereigns, and it was thought he 
Spam. eventually succeed; but the critical condition of 

Handers — ^fermenting on the edge of rebellion — ^would 
probably postpone for the present the rupture with 
Elizabeth. Philip, Chaloner said, was ‘ a prince of good 
disposition, soft nature, and given to tranquillity,’ who 
if left to himself would leave England in peace ; but 
Alva, Buy Gomez, de Pena, and others by whom he was 
surrounded were men of another temperament; and 
Elizabeth’s wellwishers in Spain advised her to make 
peace with Prance in time, and reserve her strength for 
the futures struggle.^ 

The condition of Don Carlos however forbade the 
furthCT mooting of the Scotch or any other marriage for 
him, and Mary Stuart’s hope of sharing the Crown of 
Spain, whatever else she might expect from Philip, frded 
away. It was necessary for her to turn her thoughts 
elsewhere ; and uncertain what to do she at length ad- 
mitted Eandolph to her cabinet once more. 

She was again in bed. It was after dinner. MEurray, 
Maitland, Argyle, and a number of other noblemen were 
present. 

‘ Now Mr. Eandolph,’ she said, kissing as she spoke a 
diamond heart — a present from Elizabeth — ^which hung 


1 Minutes of Sir Thomas Chaloner, December 19. — i^anisA MSS, 
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about her neck : ‘ Now Mj. Bandolpb I long to bear wbat Chap ti 
answer youbaTe brought me from my good sister. lam 1563 
sure it cannot be but good.’ December 

Eandolpb deHyered bis message. 

Sbe listened without interest till be spoke of her re- 
cognition, when sbe became at once attentive. Sbe 
expected however to hear some person named as tbe|^^ 
husband desired for her. 

‘ You have more to tell me,’ sbe said, ‘ let me bear 
aU.’ 

Eandolpb answered that bis commission extended no 
further. 

Lord Argyle approached the bed. ‘My Lord,’ she 
said to him, ‘ Eandolpb here would have me marry in 
England. Wbat say you ?’ 

‘Is the. Queen of England become a man?’ said 
Argyle. 

‘ Who is there, my Lord,’ said she, ‘ that you would 
wish me to marry ?’ 

‘Whoever your Majesty can like well enough,’ the 
Earl answered. ‘ I would there was so noble a man in 
England as you could like.’ 

‘That would not please the Hamiltons,’ said the 
Queen. 

‘If it please God and be good for your Majesty’s 
country,’ Argyle rejoined, ‘what matter it who is dis- 
pleased?’ 

She passed the subject off.’ 

She dismissed Eandolpb without an answer, and 
weeks passed before she sent for him again. He spoke 
to Murray and Maitland, to all those lords who were 


1 Randolph to Cecil, December 13, December 21, and December 30.— 
Scotch MSS, JRolis House, 
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Chap VI tuider the deepest obligations to England, but they were 
,563 cold and reserved. 

‘ The Lord everlasting bring it to pass,’ he wrote to 
Elizabeth, ‘ that we may rather rejoice in the birth of 
your Majesty’s body before any other without the same, 
whom God may put in your heart to yield your right 
unto after your Majesty’s day^’ 


Bondolph to Elizabeth, January — Sco^K ^S8. Both House. 




NOTE TO VOL. VII., p, 479. 


Extract from the Sermon of Dr. Nowell made at the opening of Par- 
liament, January, 12, 1 562-3, from a manuscript in the library of 
Caius College, Cambridge : — 

* Purthermore, where the Queen’s Majesty of her own nature is 
wholly given to clemency and mercy, as full well appeareth hitherto ; for 
in this realm was never seen a change so quiet and so long since reigning 
■without blood (God be thanked for it) ; howbeit those which hitherto 
will not be reformed, but obstinate and can skill by no clemency or 
courtesy ought otherwise to be used. But now will some say, Oh, 
bloody man that calleth this the house of right, and now would have 
it made a house of blood.’* But the Scripture teacheth us that divers 
faults ought to be punished by death, and therefore following God’s 
precepts it cannot be accounted cruel; and it is not against this 
house, but the part thereof to see justice ministered to them who will 
abuse clemency. Therefore the goodness of Her Majesty’s clemency 
may well and ought now therefore to be changed to justice, seeing it 
■will not help. Eiut now to explicate myself, I say, if any man keeping 
his opinion, will, and mind, close within himself, and so not open the 
same, then he ought not to be punished, but when he openeth it abroad 
then it hurteth and ought to be cut off : And especially, if in anything 
it touch the Queen’s Majesty ; for such errors or heresy, ought not, as 
well for God’s quarrel as the realm’s to be unlooked unto, for clemency 
ought not to be given to the wolves to kill and devour as they do the 
lambs, for which caxise it ought to be foreseen ; for that the Prince 
shall answer for all that so perish, it lying in her power to redress it, 
for by the Scriptures murderers, breakers of the holy day and main- 
tainers of false religion ought to die by the sword. 

*Also some other sharpe laws for adultery, and also for murder, 
more stricter than for felony — ^which in Prance is well used, as the 
wheel for the one, the halter for the other, which if we had here I 
doubt not within few years would save many a man’s life.’ 
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